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PREFACE 


T HE term Hlpa means an art, fine or mechanical. It covers some 
sixty-four such arts. But here iSUpa-kdstra is used in the sense 
of Vdttu-hdstra, this latter term being less usual. 1 The literal render- 
ing of Vdstu-kdstra would be ‘ soience of architecture,’ but a complete 
Vdstu-kdstra deals with more than what is generally understood by 
architecture. In the Vdttn-kdstras the term architecture is taken in its 
broadest sense and implies what is built or constructed. Thus in the 
first plaoe it denotes all kinds of buildings, religious, residential, and 
military; and their auxiliary members and component mouldings. 
Secondly, it covers town-planning ; laying out gardens ; constructing 
market-places including ports and harbours ; making roads, bridges, gate- 
ways, triumphal arohes ; digging well9, tanks, trenches, drains, sewers, 
moats ; building enclosure walls, embankments, dams, railings, lauding- 
plaoes, flights of steps for hills ana bathing ghats, and ladders. Thirdly, 
it connotes articles of furniture such as bedsteads, couches, tables, chairs, 
thrones, wardrobes, baskets, cages, nests, mills, conveyances, lamps 
and lamp-posts for streets. It also inoludes the making of dresses 
and ornament:; such as chains, orowns, head-gear and foot and arm 
wear. Architecture also includes sculpture and deals with oarving 
of phalli, idols of deities, statues of grept personages, images of animals 
and birds. It is also oonoerned with such preliminary matters as the 
selection of site, testing of soil, planning, designing, finding out cardinal 
points by means of a gnomon, dialling, and astronomical and astrological 
calculations. 

All these matters are systematically treated in the standard 
work pn the subject known as the Mdnasdra . Under this short title 
the work has been catalogued and generally referred to. But the com- 
plete title, as appears from the seventy colophons of the text, is the 

i Western scholars like Dr. Burgess have also used the expression Silpa-idstra in this 
sense (ms Imperial QateUar, II. 176) 
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1 Ianas&ra-vd8tu r bd8tra, 8ome manuscripts have the title Mdnavasdra. 
It is stated on the fly-leaf of some other manuscripts that those 
manusoripts were oopied from a Silpa-idstra which is apparently meant 
to be the title of the original work. 

The etymological rendering of the word mdnasdra is * the essenoe 
of measurement/ sdra meaning essenoe and mdna measurement. It 
may. however, be rendered by 'the standard measurement ’ or * the 
system of proportion ’ as has been done by the author of An Essay on 
the architecture of the Hindus. 1 In this sense the full title Mdnasdra - 
Vdstu-kastra would imply a Vdstu-tdstra or science of architecture, where 
the essence of measurement is contained, the standard measurement 
followed, or the system of proportions embodied. 2 

There is an ambiguity as regards tho signification of the title of this 
standard work. The colophon annexed to each of the seventy chapters 
contains the expression Mdnasdre Vdstu-adstre. This is apparently in- 
tended to mean either the Vdstu-'sdstra by Mdnaidra or the Vdsfu-bastra 
named Mdnasdra .* In other words, Mdnasdra would seem to be suoh 
a name as may be applied to the author as well as to the work. 4 In a 
passage in the treatise itself the term mdnasdra has been used in both 
these senses. 5 Therein it is held that ‘ all this is stated to have been 
oompiled by the ancient Mdnasdras. This great science was formerly 
revealed by all the gods beginning with the Creator and the King of 
gods. Having been oompiled therefrom, this treatise Mdnasdra is made 


1 Bam Bis. p. 9 note. 

* There are several other treatises of whioh the titles end in sdra, meaning essenoe i 
for instanoe. Vedanta-sire, Jyotis-ianr, lohira-sara, Lagho-lilpa-iyotis-sara, 6ilpa4istra-sara 
(saihgraha^ 

1 Bat from the looative use of mdnasdra , the latter sense seems to be the usual one. 

4 The same ambiguity apparently attaohes to titles like Kautillya-artha-tastrai Bat the 
titles like Sanatkamara*v&Btu-&astra, MayMilpa.ftastra, Garga-ssmhiti oi Sukraniti would indicate 
only the first category. 

5 uafirfrr trfwagw ftrcrrw^g^ 

ft m v snu 

en* e?f ars fa rr d&m n ( rax, 114-8 ). 
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for the benefit of the people*. In this passage the term mdnasdra is onoe 
used in the sense of a generic name (of architects), and secondly as 
the title of a treatise implying * the essence of measurement,* which 
is the etymologioal rendering of mdnasdra. This latter sense 
is explicitly expressed in another passage where it is stated that 
‘having successively collected in a conoise form the essence of 
measurement from the idstra * this treatise is compiled . 1 The former 
sense is also substantiated by several other passages. In one place 
it is 9tated that ‘ the treatise, compiled by the sages or professors 
of architecture called Manasaras, was named after the sage or archi- 
teot Manasara.”^ There is yet another ambiguity in this passage, 
M&n&sara being once a generio name in the plural and in a second place 
a personal name in the singular. As a generic name it is used in 
another passage where it is stated that ' there are many Manasaras .’ 3 
Then thirty-two sages or professors of architecture are specified by 
nameB 4 , wherein mdna or measurement is associated with four names— 
Mana-sara, Mana-kalpa, M&na-bodha and Mana-vid. It is not 
unlikely that the sages or professors, with whose names mdna or 
measurement is associated, are intended to be distinguished from the 
rest as being specialists in * measuring ’ whioh is a very important 
feature of the soienoe of architecture. It is also used exclusively as a 
personal name when it is stated ‘by all great sages or professors, 
M&nasara and others .' 6 

All the available external references to Mdmsdra, however, 
point to its being used mostly as a personal name. In the Data- 
kumara-charita of Dagdin, Manas&ra is mentioned as the king of Malwa. 
With him was engaged in war the king Rajahaiiisa of P&taliputra .who 


1 HTOptf ST* 1 (XXXIII. 2). 

* RTTOTrsrfrr i (i. 89). 

In this line two epithets, fishi and Jfitfli, one in the plural and the other in the singular, ere 
applied to the name Minasira. 


8 

« 

6 


nwwft 15* tg?r* I (lxviii. 11). 


Bee pegee 105 ; 86 note 8. 



I (LXIX. 21fi). 
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was the father of Rajavahuna, the ohief of the ten prinoes . 1 In 
two unpublished inscriptions M&nas&ra ( ? Manasarpa) occurs as the 
name of an architect . 2 In the Agni-purapa also M&na&ra is men- 
tioned, but its meaning is uncertain . 8 Therein it may be interpreted 
as implying both the title of a treatise and the name of an author. 

The contents of the Mdnasdra, however, fully justify its unique 
position as the most representative tilpa-idstra. It can also be 
plaoed side by side with Vitruvius’s work, whioh is the standard 
treatise on Roman architecture. No elaborate explanation is perhaps 
necessary for the justification of the title of this volume. This was 
originally intended to be an introduction to the Mdnasara and to be read 
along with the First Edition and the English Translation prepared by 
the present writer. But the study of the whole subject is in its infanoy, 
if not at its birth. So it was found necessary to refer briefly to a few 
essential things whioh, though elaborately discussed in the writer’s 
Dictionary, can hardly be included in a mere Introduction to either 
the Text or the Translation of the Mdnasura. 

I 

(Ed. Kale, Bamb.iy, 1917, pogo 4, para 2, line 3). 

otO* wt ftf&u rnu- 

pgwsfr l \ bid . pngo 12, para 1, line 3). 

*rra PTJWir^f^it fugrtTcRnwuT 

| (Ibid, page 43, para 1 liue, 4). 

* Epigraphies Report, Madras, 1901, nos. 5D7, 209. For details see page J 30, noteS; page 
171, page 1 76, note 1. 

8 TO flramuq I (xlii. 127). 

For different readings, and discussion in detail see page 1C0. 

Manu is a pusiling name which is mentioned in the Manama (see pages 88, 162, 163) and 
associated with architectural treatises. In the Manusamhita (I* G8) mention is made of as many as 
fourteen Manus. I wonder whether between Manu and Mdna there is some confusion due either to 
reading, soript or something else. It is not difficult to read M&nasdra for Manusdra . But Minaiira 
has already beoome too well known to admit any possibility of Its name being changed, although no 
sage of that name is disoowerable in ancient literature, 
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A GENERAL SURVEY 

For civilized people a comfortable residence is as neoessary as food and clothes. 
In fact the standard of civilization seems to be regulated, amongst other things, by 
durability, scientific plan, aesthetic construction, and successful finish of buildings, 
religious, residential or military. It is, therefore, not surprising to find references 
to the nrt of building in all branches of the literature of a oultured people. For an* 
cieut Indian writers, at any rate, architecture seems to have been a very fascinating 
subject, inasmuch as the Vedic, Buddhist. Epio, Paurapic, Agamic, Historical, Poli- 
tical and even Astronomical literature bear traces of it. Illustrations in detail are 
hardly necessary. We propose to refer briefly to only the representative branohesof 
literature. 


I Vedic Literature 

It is noedless to say that the details of the art of building were systematically 
embodied for the first time in the avowedly architectural treatises. They are 
necessarily missing in non-architeotural literature, especially* that composed before 
the growth of the Vastu-i&itras. But casual references to this art go as far back 
as the oldest existing literature of the world. The Vedic literaturo before the 
Sutra period, however, contains little about the structure of a house . 1 That the 
people of that time had learnt the art of building and used to reside in constructed 
houses and not in caves is sufficiently dear, not only from the synonyms for a house 2 
but also from the component members of a building, sueh as doors, pillars, and 


1 Compare Veiie Index, by HaeDonell and Keith, 1. 229-31. 

* For grihe, dhime or dbimen, pasty! end barmy) in the eenee ot the Thole compound, see 
Rig-Vede, III, 58, 6; IV, 49,6 ; VIII, 10, 1. 

Athem-vede, VII, 63, 1 ; X, 6, 4. 

Aitaieye-Brihmepa, VIII, SI. 

Vedio Index, p. 129. 

I 
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crosa-beama . 1 " Tho hymns of the Atharva-veda® give some information abont the 

oonstrnotiou of a house, but the details are extremely obaoure... Accord* 

ing to Zimmer 9 , four pillars (upanit) were set up on a good site, and against them 
beams were leant at an angle as props (pratimit). The upright pillars were 
connected by cross-beams ( parimit ) resting upon them. The roof was formed of 

ribs of bamboo oane (vami a)\ Tbe walls were filled up with graas in 

bundles (palada), and the whole structure was held together by ties of various 
sorts (nahana, pr&iiaha, sarndamia, parishvafijalya) 6 . It was composed of several 
rooms, and it could be securely shut up,” * 

Atri is stated to have been ,( thrown into a machine room with a hundred 
doors, where he was roasted .” 7 Vasishtha desired to have " a three-storeyed 
dwelling” (tri-dfultu-iaranam)*. Mention is made of a sovereign “ who, exercising 
no oppression, sits down in this substantial and elegant hall built with a thousand 
pillars',” and of residential houses with suoh pillars as are said to be “ vast, oompre- 
hensiye, and thousand-doored .” 10 Mitra and Varuga are represented as occupying a 
great palace with a thousand pillars and a thousand gates . 11 Muir is quite 

1 Dv&r and dvltt, R. V. 1, 13, C. 

A. V. VIII, 3, 93; XIV, 1, 03. 

Vijasaneyi-Saihhiti, XXX, 10. 

6ata-patha-Brihmana, XI, 1, 1, 3 ; XIV, 3, 1, 13. 

Upamit (pillar), B. V. 1, 39, 1 J IV, 5, 1. 

A. V. IX, 8, 1. 

Parimit (cross-beam), A. V. IX. 3. L 

Ibid, page S30. 

» HI, 13, IX, 3. Bloomfield, Hymns ot the Atham-veda, 843, et seq, Weber, Indische Sindian, 
17, 284, et seq. Whitaey, Translation ot the Atharvaveda, 536, et seq. 

1 Altindisches Lebcn, 163. 

4 “ It seems likely that, as the ribs wore of bamboo and were probably fixed is the ridge, the tool 
*is wagon-headed, like the huts of theTodes at the present day (see illustrations of rivers, Tht 
Trias, pp. 95, 27, 28, 61), and the rock-out Chaityas ot Assembly halls of the Buddhists in Western 
Indie, in some of the earliest of whioh the wooden ribs of the arched root are still preserved. See 
Fergusson, History of Indian Architsciurs IT, 135, of. 196.” 

»A.V. IX, 8, 4, 5. 

•B. V. VEL, 85, 6. 

t R. V. 1, 113, 7. Wilson’s R. V. IV.. 148. 

•Ibid. IV, 200. 

•Ibid. 11,818. 

‘•Ibid. IV, 170. 

•* Compare R. V. II, 41, 6 ; V. 6% 6 ; VII, 88, 6- 

A. V, III, 12 (IX, 8, whioh ooptaios prayers for the stability of a house at the time 
of ita construction, 
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reasonable when he comments on 'this by saying that “ this is but an exaggerated 
de oription of a royal residence suoh as the poet had seen.” 1 

The &ulva-8utr*$, which are but the supplementary portions of the Kalpa- 
Silrat, treating of the measurement and construction of the different Pedis or altars, 
furnish us with some interesting structural details of the Agnis, the large altars 
built of brioks. The construction of these altars, whioh were required for the 
great Soma sacrifice, seems to have beon based on sound scientific principles and was 
probably the beginning of religious architecture (temple-building) in India. 

These attars could be constructed in different shapes, the earliest enumeration 
of which is found in the Taittiriya-Samhita* Following this enumeration 9 , fiaudha- 
ana and Apastamba furnish us with full particulars about the shape of all these 
different chitis (altars) and the brioks which were employed for their construction. 
Everyone of these altars was constructed of five layers of brioks, which together 
came up to the height of the knee; in some cases 10 or 15 layers, and pro- 
portionate increase in the height of the attar were preset ibed. Every layer in 
its turn was to consist of two hundred bricks, so that the whole Agni (altar) 
contained a thousand ; the first, third, and fifth layers were divided into two 
hundred parts in oxoatly the same manner ; a different division was adopted for 
the second and the fourth, so that one briok was never laid upon another of the 
same size and form. 

1 Muir, Sanskrit Ttxts, V, 4S5. 

Compare B. L. Mitre, Indo-Aryam, I, 27 : “ Pillars, spacious doors and windows, tbongb 
frequently mentioned, are not deoisive- indications of the exictenoe of masonry 
buildings : but brioks could not possibly hive originated unions required for suoh 
structures, for it would bo absurd to suppose that brioks were known, and made, 
and yet tbey were never used in the oonstruotion of houses." 

* V, 4, 11. 

' (i) Chaturadra-tyona-ohit— so oalled because it resembles tho form of a faloon and the brioks 
oat of whiob it Is oomposed are all square shaped. 

(li) Kaika-ohit-intheformof a heron (of. Burnell. Oat. 29. of a carrion kite) is the same ae 
tyena-ohit except the two additional feet. 

fiil) Ala Jn -chit— is the same exoept the additional wings 

(iv) Praoga-ohit -is an equilateral triangle ; and the 

(v) Obheyatak-Praugeohit— is made up of two suoh triaugles'joinodet their bales, 

(vi) Ratha-obakra-cbit-is in the form of a wheel, (i) a massive wheel without epokee, and(ii) 
a wheel with sixteen spokes. 

(vll) Droija-ohit— iB like a vessel ot tube, square or oircular. 

(viii) Pariobayya-ohit— has a oircular outline and is equal to the Bathaobakra»chit, differing in 
the arrangement of brioke whioh ate to be plaeed in aix oonoentrio oiroles. 

(ix) Bamffhys-ohit— is oiroular in abape and made of looie earth and brioks. 

(s) Efttma-ohlt— resembles a tortoise and is ol a triangular or oiroular shape. Of. Thibaut, J. i, 
8. B; 1816, parti. 
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'> The first altar covered an area of 7$ pumahaa, whioh means 7$ squares, 
each side of which was equal to a puruaha, 1 e., the height of a man with uplifted 
arms. On each subsequent occasion the area was increased by one square purusha. 
Thus, at the second layer of the altar one square puruaha was added to the 7} 
constituting the first ehiti (altar), and at the third layer two square puruahae were 
added and so on. But the shape of the whole and the relative proportion of each 
constituent part had to remain unchanged. The area of every chiti (altar), what* 
ever its shape might be— falcon, wheel, tortoise, etc,,— had to be equal to 7} square 
puruahaa. 1 

Frequent mention is made also of villages, towns and forts,* and oities with 
* hundred enolosures or fortifications are referred to*. On this Muir remarks that 
although they are only alluded to as figurative expressions of the means of pro* 
teotion afforded by the gods, they no doubt suggest the idea of forts consisting 
apparently of a series of concentric walls, as actually existing in the country at 
that time.” 4 

From references like these many scholars are of opinion that the authors 
of the Vedio literature " were not ignorant of stone forts, walled cities, stone 
houses, oarved stones, and brick edifices.” 

1 Thus squares had to be found whioh would be equal to two ur moro given squares, or equal 
to the difference of two given squares ; oblongs were turned into squares and squares into oblongs. 
Triangles were oonBtructcd equal to given squares or oblongs and so on. A circle had to be con- 
structed, the area of whioh might equal as closely is possible that of a given square, Sec illustrations 
in Thi Pandity new series, June, 1876, no. 1, volumes 1 and IV, 1882; old series, June, 1674, no. 
97, volumes IX and X, May, 1876. 

1 R. V. i, 68, 8 ; 144, 1 ; ii, 20, 8 ; iv. 27, 1 ; 30, 20 ; Viii. 0 , 7 ; 16, 14 ; 89, 8 ; 06, 1. 

1 R. V. 1, )66, 8; vii. 16, 14. 

4 Muir, Sanskrit Text s, v. 451. 


II Buddhist Literature 


" In the Buddha’s jbime and in that portion of northern India wbero the 
Buddhist influence was most early felt — that is to say, in the districts including and 
adjoining those now oalled the United Provinces and Behar "—the arrangements 
of villages wefe practically similar, '• We nowhere hear of isolated houses. The 
houses were all together, in a group, separated only by narrow lanes. Immediately 

adjoining was the sacred grove of trees of the primeval forest Beyond 

this was the wide expanse of cultivated field, usually rice field." Villagers are 
described as “ uniting of their own accord to build mote-hills and rest-houses and 
reservoirs, to mend the roads between their own and adjacent villages, and even 
to lay out parks . 1 ’ 1 

The exaot details of town-planning are not available. But “ we are told of 
lofty walls, ramparts with buttresses and watch-towers and great gates ; the whole 
surrounded by a moat or even a double moat, one of water and one of mud. But 
we are nowhere told of the length of the fortifioations or of the extent of the 
space they enclosed. It would seem that we have to think not so much of a large 
walled city as of a fort surrounded by a number of suburbs .. . From the 
frequent mention of the windows of the great houses opening directly on to the 
streets or squares it would appear that it was not the custom to have them 
surrounded by any private grounds. There were, however, no doubt, cnolosed 
spaces behind the fronts of the houses, which latter abutted on the streets ”* 

1 Buddhiit India, Rhyl Davids, 13, 15, 19 : compare Jot, 1. 199. 

' B. D. ibid, pp 65-04. 

Of. The bill fortress, Girlvrsj*, (our and a hall miles In oiroumferenoo, it said to bats been 
built by Maha-Qovinda, the erohiteot. Bimbisira is itated to have built Rijagiiha, king’s house, 
whioh wae threi miles in oiroumferonoe. “ The stone walls of Girivraja are the oldest extant stone 
buildings in India." Mention ie also made of Ayojjbe, Birioaal, Kaupilla, XoaimbI, Madhuri, 
Mlthlli, Sigala, Siketa, Sivatthi, (Jjjeni, Vesiti and other oities, of which however few architectural 
detail* are given (Viming-Vatthn, commentary, p. 82). 

Compare Digh. XIX, 86 : 

ii 

fafirar fatcrcn ^n*TT ufg WTffir&T i 

6m Rhy». Datidip ibid, p. 38. 
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Bat detached references to individual buildings, as distinct from villages and 
towns, are found in abundanoe in the canonical texts as well as the JStakas. At 
plaoes it appears as if Buddha were delivering discourses on architecture. As a 
matter of fact, he enjoined upon his devotees the supervision of building construc- 
tion as one of the duties of the order.’ It is stated in one of the early texts that 
the Bhikkhus were told on a certain occasion by the Blessed One, after thedolivery 
of a religious discourse, with respect to dwellings, thus : * I allow you 0 Bhikkhus, 
abodes of five kinds— Vihara, Arddhayoga, Pr&i&da, Harmya, and Ouhi, ’* 

'Buildings are thus divided into five classes. But the details of the distin- 
guishing features are not methodically given in the texts, obviously because these 
are not architectural treatises. 8 

Vi haras are the well known monasteries or temples of the Buddhists, 
originally implying halls where the monks met. Ardhayogaa seem to be a special 
kind of Bengal buildings, partly religious And partly residential. Prciaddoa are 
wholly residential storeyed buildings ; Harmyaa are a larger and more pompous 

1 Chullavagga, VI. 17 , 1 j transl. pp. 212- 210. 

* Vinay* ttxli, Uahavagga, I 30,4, p. 173-74 ; Chulhvagga, VI. 1, 2, p. 138. 

* The c mmentator Buddhnghotha has, however, submitted an explanatory note. ViH&ra 
i« the well known Bid Ihist monastery. Aidhajoga, whioh literally means ’half-joining is stated 
by thisoommontato to imply Suvar^a-vanga-griha ’ or 11 gold-coloured B jugal house ” as rendered 
by Oldenborg and Rhys Davids. There appear, however, no suoh houses in Bengal, nor ii 
this olass of buildings mentioned in the f>ilpMastr&i. It is oleftr, however, that these are 
meant to imply some sort of luxurious buildings of the thin Bengal. Regarding prdi&ia 
Buddhaghosha simply says that it it a long Ptdsdda. Rhys Davids has made several conjectures, —•* a 
long storied mansion, or the whole of an upper storjjr, or the btoried buildings." Sir M. M. Williams 
seems to explain this by H the monks* hall for assombly and confession.” Harmya is stated to be 
apr&i&da with an upper chamber placed on the topmost storuy. The references to the uses of prosdia 
and harmya as found in the sSilpa-6a*tras, general Sanskrit literature; and the arohaeologioai 
records will be found in the writer's Dictionary under those terms. Oukd literally means cave 
and would seem to refer to underground buildings One of the J&takat (Ummogga, p. 430) actually 
oontains an elaborate description of an underground palace, and there are tbs rock out temples 
as in the famous A janta oaves. According to F uddhsghosha these guhd buildings are of four kinds, 
namely, those built of brioks, stone, wood, or earth, Rhys Davids has rendered H Idguhd by 
hut made in a rook, and left out the transition of pathiu (Banskrlt parkin, meaning sand, dust, 
or crumbling soil) guhd* Buddhaghoshu has thus explained the p\fchaMndni under Mabavagga 
1.80.4— 

umm d vRrfJejeputr i srf % faenw 

tfggsT i 

Compare alto Oldenberg and Rbye Davids, Vinaya texts, translation, Uahivaggt, p. 178, note, 
also VkuUavagga, p. 1(8, noto 2. 
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type of storeyed buildings. GuMs seem to be less dignified buildings, originally 
built underground for middle-class people. The extensiveness of these buildings 
can be imagined from the length of time devoted to getting a house completely built. 
Thus, it is stated that 11 with reference to the work of a small KtAdro, it may be 
given in charge (to an overseer) as a Navakamma (new work) for a period of five 
or six years, that on an Addhayoga for a period of seven or eight years, that on a 
largo Ptfcora or a Puadda for ten or twolve years .” 1 That the long periods were 
not idled away will be clear from the following details of houses gathered from the 
Vinaya texts.* 

The selection of building sites shows a highly developed good taste. The 
drama. (rest-house), well fitted for quiet people, is stated to be built “not 
too far from the town and not too near, convenient for going and for coming, easily 
accessible for all who wish to visit him, by day not too crowded, by night not 

exposed to too much noise and alarm The whole compound is enclosed 

with ramparts (prdk&ra) of three kinds, namely, brick walls, stone walls, and 
wooden fences, which are again surrounded with bamboo fences, thorn fences, 
and ditches , 4 

Houses were built comprising “dwelling-rooms and retiring-rooms, and 
store rooms, and service halls and halls with fire-places in them, and store-houses, 
and closets, and cloisters, and halls for exercise, and wells, aDd sheds for the well, 
and bath-rooms, and halls attached to the bath-rooms, and ponds, and open-roofed 
sheds (maridapas). ”® These buildings are meant to be dwelling houses ; so it i> 
stated that " an u pfaaka (devotee) has built for his own use a residence, a sleeping 
room, a stable, a tower, a one-peaked building, a shop, a boutique, a storeyed house, 
an attic, a cave, a cell, a store-room, a refectory, a fire-room, a kitchen, a privy, a 
place to walk in, a house to walk in, a well, a well-house, a yantra-gnha (which is 
supposed by Biihler to be ‘ a bathing plaoe for hot sitting baths'), a yantra-griha 
room, a lotus pond and a pavilion.”* 

The inner chambers are divided into three classes, called £Sivik&-garbha or 
square halls, Nalika-garbha or rectangular halls, and Harmya-garbho, whioh appears 


> Chullavugga, VI. 17, 1 ;(Tr mutation, page 214). 

* Chullavogga.V 1. V, etc., and Mahavagga. 

* ChuUavaggt, VI. 4, 8 ; (Translation, page 187). 

* Ibid. VI. 3. *, 10 ; (Translation, pages 170-7, 187). 

* Qhulkvagga, VI. 4, 10 ; (Translation, page 189). 

* EfftS#— Ul. 5, 9 ^Translation, page 804), also III. 5, 6 ; ^Translation, page 80S). 
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to be a large dining-hall.' The verandahs (alinda) seem to have been a speoial 
characteristic of these buildings. The Blessed One (Buddha) says, “I allow 
you, 0 Bhikkhus, covered terraces, inner verandahs, and over-hanging eaves.” 1 The 
storeyed buildings (prdsdda) arc stated to be furnished with “ a verandah to it, 
supported on pillars ” with capitals of elephant-head.* 

Details of gates, doors and windows are also elaborate. Gateways are built 
with rooms and ornamental screen-work over them*. And gates are made of 
stakes interlaced with thorny brakes.* 

Doors are furnished with “door-posts an 1 lintel, with hollows like a mortar 
for the door to revolve in, with projections to revolve in those hollows, with rings on 
the door for the bolt to work along in, with a block of wood fixed into the edge of 
the doorpost, and oontainiag a cavity for the bolt to go into (called the monkey’s 
head), with a pin to secure the bolt by, with a connecting bolt, with a key-hole, 
with a hole for a string with which tho door may be closed, and with a string for 
that purpose.”* The windows are stated to be of three kinds according as they are 


1 About the last Bnddhaghosha seoms to be doubtful and says % SfjJ^TTTC- 

VT^T gifl g s gjr y tuqift but about the other two terms ha is dear : 

fa JTrfararr*i?*T fa fawniftt fag^fa a^milr 

[Ohullavagga t VI. 3. 3). But Oldeobarg and Rhys Davids seem to have been wholly misled when they 
translate theie last two by •• palankeen shaped and quart measure shaped 1 ’ about the latter of 
whioh Indians of even to-day are quite nnfamiliar. 

1 Chullavagga , VI. 3. ft. (Translation, page 176), commented on by Buddhaghoftha ; jjjjj 

|C5Tf?T \ (Compare Abhidhdnappadipihd, verse 318). qypj jyyjy yy f^yqyyy^yj 

qfaweT W qfafa Wlffa, ^ fa^ftw W$«TO tfa 

wwwn, vsm fa fa i wfa I q^*i fa towsi w&tj 
jwfa fa qfar I fa WTTfarcfc VTSfarr 

vwfFFwg*’ i 

'Ibid. VI. 14. 1. (Translation, page 208); supported on the trontal globe, (kumbha) 

d elephants, says Uuddhaghosha. 

* Qhuliavatga, VI. 4 . 10 (Translation, page 189) ; 3. 10, of which excellent examples in 


.tone have been found at the Safiobi and Bharhut Topes, (Translation, page 178). 

* Ibid. VI. 3. 10, (Translation, page 178). 

•Ibid. VI. 3. 8, also 2. 1 and 17. 1, (Translation, pages 177, Wl, 213). Compare the distinction 
between qpgfg (door proper) and (doorway or gateway) (Translation, page 160, note 3). The 

keys are stated to bo of three kinds, as they are made of brome, hard wood or horn (VI. 2. 1; Transla- 
tion, page 162). 
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made vith railings, lattices, and slips of wood. 1 The shutters are adjustable and 
oan be dosed or opened whenever required.* Five kinds of roofing are mentions I 
— briok-rooflng, stone-roofing, oement-roofing, straw-roofing, and roofing of leaves. 3 
The roof is first covered over with skins(?) and plastered within and without ; then 
follow whitewash, blocking, red-oolouring, wreath-Work and crecpcr-work.' “ The 
floors were of earth, not of wood, and were restored from time to time by fresh 
clay or dry cowdung being laid down, and then covered with a whitewash in which 
sometimes black or red was mixed. From the parallel passage in Mahivagga 
(I. 25. 15) aod Chullavagga (VIII. 3. 1), it would seem that the red colouring was 
used rather for walls, and the black one for floors.”* It appears, however, that 
with a view to removing the dampness gravel was spread over the floor • 

There were stairs of three kinds, namely, brick stairs, stone stairs, and 
wooden stairs. And they were furnished with dlambanabahu or balustrades, 7 A 
more detailed description of flights of stuira (sopdna) is given in the Mah&Sudaa- 
sana Sutta : " Each of these had a thambhh, evidently posts or banisters; auehiyo, 
apparently crots-bars, let into these banisters ; and unhisam, either a head-liue 
running along the top of the banisters, or a figure-head at the lower end of such a 
head-line.” 1 

Thus it is clear that very minute details also are mentioned in this literature. 
The subject, therefore, seems to have been treated in a more than casual manner. 

i Chullavagga VI. 2. 2, ST?TCT*T whioh lcoo,dln 8 to Buddbaghosba means 

ot Wu ' cb tas been el P ,aincd b f Rb y“ Bavids in bis note on Mdhi- 

Sudastana Sulfa, 1. 60, (sea R. D’s. Duddhitt Sulfas, page 262). *rTR 

cf whioh literally means 1 net ’ but corresponds to lattioe. R. D. advises to oompare Anglo- 

Indian ‘jalousio’ (page 162). SIWFT whioh " P 0,lib, y meftM »»**» 

slips ol wood arranged horisontally as in our Venetian blinds ” (page 168). In spile of all tbeBo tbe 
learned Orientalists, Rhys Davids and Oldenberg, would say that " There were, of oourse, no windows 
in our modern sense, but only spaces left in tbe wall to admit light and air, and covered by lattices 
of threa kinds” (note on Ibid. VIII 2. 2 , Translation, page 279). 

* M dhdvagga, 1. 25. 18, (Translation, page 100) -, Chullavagga, VIII. 2. 2, (Translation, page 279). 

* Chullavagga, VI. 3. 10, (Translation, page 179). Compare also VI. 3. 8. 8. 8, etc. 

* Ibid. V. 11. 6, (Translation, page 97) ; the rendering ol the term 1 ogumpheti ’ whioh also oocnrs 
in Mahovagga, V. 11, by ‘ skins ’ seems doubtful and unsuitable. Buddhaghosa in bis note at the latter 
plaoe says 

'Rhys Davids and Oldenburg, uoto on Chullavagga, VI. 20. 2, (Translation, page 218). 

* Compare Chullavagga, V. 14. 6. 

r Chultavvgga, V. 11. 6, (Translation, page 96). 

* Maha Sudamna Sulla, 1. 69 Seoalgo R. Davids’ ‘ Buddhist Sulfas page 262, and oompars 
Chullavagga, VI. 8. 3, 
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“ The entrance to the great houses was through a large gateway. To the 
right and left of the passage-way were the treasury and grain stores. The 
gateway led into an inuer courtyard round which were chambers on the ground- 
floor. And above these chambers was a flat roof called the upari-pr&tSda tala, the 
upper flat suiface of the house, where the owner sat, usually under a pavilion 
which answered the purpose at once of a drawing-room, an offioe, and a dining- 
hall." 

" In the King's palace there was accommodation also for all the business of 

the state, and for the numerous retinue and the extensive harem..... The 

supplementary buildings included three institutions which are strange to us, and 
of considerable historical interest. " 

“We are told several times of a building of seven storeys in height ." 1 Pro- 
fessor Rhys Davids seems to be of the opinion that these buildings must have some 
connection with the seven-storeyed Ziggarats of Chaldea. “ But in India the use 
to which such seven-storeyed palaces were put wns entirely private, and had 
nothing to do with any worship of the stars." Still he would add that “ in 
this case also the Indians were borrowers of an idea." 

"Another sort of building historically interesting were the hot-air baths, 
described in full in Vinayu texts . 1 They were built on an elevated basement faced 
with brick or stone, with stone stairs leading up to it, and a railing round the 
verandah. The roof and walls were of wood, covered first with skins, and then 
with plaster; the lower part only of the wall being faced with brioks. There was 
an ante-chamber, and a hot-room, and a pool to bathe in. Seats were arranged 
round a fire-place in the middle of the hot room ; and to induce perspiration hot 
water was poured over the bathers " 

In the Digha Nikdya * there is a description of “ another sort of bath, an open- 
air bathing tank, with flights of steps leading to it, faoed entirely with stone, and 
ornamented both with flowers and carvings." 


i SaUa.bhumika-pasSda, Jataka, 1 . 227, 816 j 5. 62, 126 ; 6. 677. R. Davidi refeii to a building 
“ still (landing at Pulasti-pura ia Ceylon and the thousand stone pillars on which another waa 
erected at Aauridbipura," (Buddhist India, page 70). 

'111.106.110,297. ‘‘After the bath there was shampooing, and then a plunge into the pool." 
"It is very ourious to find," observes Rhys Davidi "at this very early date in the Ganges valley e 
sort of bathing so olossly resembling onr modern " so-oalled • Tnrkith bath \ “ Did the larks ", he 
asks, « derive this onstom from India 1 " (Ibid, page 74). 

* BuddhMSutlas, translated by R. Davids, (page 262 loll.), who refers to '• several ancient baths 
still to bs seen st Anuridbipura in a fair state ol preservation in spite ol the more than two 
thousand years that have elapsed sinoe they were first constructed. " (Ibid, page 76). 
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The Dagabas or topes were another class of monuments ereoted in the ceme- 
teries. 1 They wero pre* Buddhistic in origin* but became very prominent after 
Buddha. Th6 priestly records, however, ignore these topes, because they were 
erected “more especially by those who had thrown off their allegiance to the 
priests, and were desirous to hoaour the memory of their teachers, who were 
leaders of thought, or reformers, or philosophers.” 

“The first step was probably merely to build the cairn more carefully 
than usual w}th stones and to cover the outside with fine chunam plaster to 
give a marble-like surface. The next step was to build the cairn of concentric 
layers of the huge bricks in use at the time, and to surround the whole with a 
wooden railing.” 

“ Even in the Buddha's time the size of these monuments had already reached 
very considerable dimensions. The solid dome erected by the S&kiyas over their 
share of the ashes from the Buddha's funeral pyre must have been about the same 
height as the dome of the St. Paul's measured from the roof.” 3 

From the books referring to the earlier Buddhist period stone seems to have 
been used only for pillars, walls and stair cases. A palace of stone is once mentioned 
in a fairy land 4 . According to Rhys Davids, “ the superstructure at least, of all 
dwellings was either of wood-work or brick work. In either case it was often 
covered, both internally and externally, with fine chunam plaster-works, and 
brilliantly painted in fresoo, with figures or patterns, four of which have been 
preserved, namely, wreath-work, creeper-work, fiae-ribbou-work and dragon’s- tooth- 
work.® When the figures predominated the result is often called a picture-gallery 
( chittagara ).’’ e 

The articles of furniture, which form an important part of the architectural 
subjects; are also elaborately described in the Buddhist literature. Benches were 
made long enough to accommodate three persons 7 . The bedstead (pallatika ) or 

1 Vinaya texts, 4. 808. 

*Of. Whit* Yajurveda , ohap. 85, and the writer’| Dictionary . 

»R. Davids, page 83-4. References to a large number of topes will be found in the writer’s 
Dictionary under stupa. Buddhagbosha’s enumeration of the parts of a palace also shows the 
popularity of the subject of arohiteoture io Buddhist literature. “Ayam phasso nima yadba 
pisadam patva thambho Dima, sesadabhusambbirinaip balavapaocayo tula sarhghata bhitti pi dak Ufa - 
gopaQasipakkhapisamukhava^iyo thambha baddha thambha pati^hita eram era sahajiftasampa- 
yuttadhaminam bilavapaooayo hoti. M (AUhas&lini, para 28^ page 107, ed. Mailer j. 

Wat, 6.268. 

* Pinaya texts, Translation, 2. 67 ; 4. 47. 

* R. Davids, page 68. 

' Ckullavagga , VI. 18. 2, (Translation, page 808). 
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divan was a separate piece of furniture.' Large couches (dsandt) or chairs seem 
to have been important articles of furniture. 1 Oouohes covered with canopies 
arc also mentioned. 1 Mention is made of a large variety of chairs, namely, 
rectangular chair ( asandako ), arm chair, sofa (inttahgo), sofa with arms to it, 
state chair ( bhaddoL^ham ), cushioned chair (pifAifca), chair raised ou a pedestal 
ctaka-padaki-p'itham), ohair with many legs ((imalaka-vaiftik<i-pi$ham), leaning 
board (phalakam), cane-bottomed chair (kochchham) and si raw-bottomed chair. 
Mention is also made of the litter or sedan-chair. 5 

Valuable oarpets, rugs, pillows, curtains, and such other luxurious decorations 
also are elaborately described. Thus mention is made of “ coverlets with long 
fleece, counterpanes of many colours, woollen coverlets white or marked with 
thick flowers, mattresses, cotton coverlets dyed with figures of animals, rugs 
with long hair on one or both sides, carpets inwrought with gold or with silk, 
large woollen oarpets such as the nautch (dancing) girls dunce upon, rich elephant 
housings, horse rugs or carriage rugs, panther or antelope skins, large cushions 
and crimson cushions.” 5 Pillows are of various kinds ; they are stated to be 
of both “the size of a man's head” and half ' the size of a man's body.” The 
Buddha allows the Rhikkhus “ to comb out the cotton, and make the cotton up 
into pillows if it be of any of these three kinds, cotton produced on trees, cotton 
produced on creepers, and cotton produce 1 from pofafei-grass.” 7 The bolsters 
made for the use of high officials were of five kinds as they were stuffed with wool, 
cottou cloth, bark, grass or leaves. There were also coverlets for them. 1 The 
smaller articles like the floor cloth, mosquito curtain, handkerchief &nd spittoon 
did not esoape the notice of the then house-decorators.' 1 

1 Chullavagga, VI. 14.1 ; VI. 8.1, eto., {Translation, page *0'.’, 197) ; Mahivagga, V. 10 8, (Transla- 
tion, page 27). 

'Ibid. VI. 14.1, VI. 8. 1. etc., (Translation, pago 209, 197); Mahivagga, V. 10.3, (Translation, page 
27). Rhys Davids and Oldenburg reader sjancii twioe by cushions and onoe by oouohos, and Childers 
by ‘ chairs ' (see his Dictionary). It seems to imply Sanskrit itana which means ‘ a seat.’ 

> Mahivagga, V. 10.3 ; (Translation, page 27). 

‘ Chullavagga, VI. 2 4 j (Translation, page 165). Renderings are mostly those made by Rhys Davids 
and Oldenberg depending on Buddhaghoiha’s note. Oompare also Chullavagga, VI. 20.2 and VIII, 
1.3. Apatuna-phalokam as % 11 board to lean up against " is also mentioned in Mahivagga, 
1. 26, 15, 16. For arm-chair and sofa there seema to be another expression ' apasayam,' see Buddha* 
gboiha’s note on Chullavagga, VI. 2. 4- 

' Mahivagga, V. 10. 2, (Translation, page 27). 

' Mahivagga, V. 10. 3, (Translation, page 87). 

* Chullavagga, VI. 2. 6, (Translation, page 167) ; see also IV. 4. 4. and VIII. 1. 8. 

1 Ibid. VI- 2. 7, (Translation, page 168). 

* Ibid. VL 20. 1, (Translation, page 210) ; V. 14. 1. (Translation, page 102* ; .Mahivagga, VIII. IB. 
(Translation, page 227), for chtlaka or handkerohiof see also Chullavagga, VI. 19 and V. 0. 4 . 


III.— Classical Literature 
The Epics. 

The Epics furnish oopious description of cities, storeyed buildings, balconies 
portioos, triumphal arches, enclosing walls, flights of stone masonry steps for tanks 
and a variety of other structures, all indicative of a flourishing architecture in the 
country. 

The plan of the city of Ayodhyi is strikingly similar to the town-plan given in 
the Minatara and other architectural treatises. 1 “The temples (devayatana) in this 
city (Ayodhyi) were as resplendent as the sky. Its assembly-halls, gardens, and 
almshouses ( prapd ) were most elegant ; and everywhere were arranged extensive 

buildings crowded with men and women The houses we re as mines of 

gems, and the abodes of the goddess of fortune. The steeples ( Hkhara ) of the 
houses were as resplendent as the crests of mountains and bore hundreds of 
pavilions (vtwidna) like the oelestial palace of the chief among the Devas. The 
rooms were full of riohes and corn, exquisitely gilt and decorated, and seemed as 
charming as pictures ; and they were so arranged that men could pass from one 
room to another without peroeiving any inequality (in the floor).'* • 

.The Mabibhirata contains short but comprehensive aooounts of the cities of Dva- 
rakft (III. 16), Indraprastha (1. '207, 30f), a floating city (III. 173 , 3 ), Mithila (III. 
207, 7), and others, 

Tn the Sabhi-parvan there are interesting descriptions of some assembly- 
halls. Maya built an assembly-hall for the Pao4*vas (chapter I). A description 
is given also of the assembly-hall of Indra (chapter VII), of Tama (chapter VIII), 
of Varuoa (chapter IX), of Kubera (chapter X), and of Brahman (chapter XI). 

A large number of houses were needed for the accommodation of the kings 
invited to Indraprastha on the oocasion of King Yudhishthira’s royal feast, 
R&jat&ya, and the poet describes the lodgings assigned to the guest: “0 king, these 
and many other princes of the middle country (India proper) came to the great 
ceremonial, B&joM&ya, of the sons of P&u4b- By order of the virtuous monarch, to 

1 Bm writer’s Uiotionsry under Nagara. 

* Rimiyefe, 1. 6, 20-10, Compare also the description of La*ki, LeSkt-kip0e ( V 1 j, 8rd Beige. 
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them were assigned dwellings replete with refreshments of every kind, and having 

by them oharming lakes and ranges of ornamental plants ...Those honses 

were lofty as the peaks of the Kailaba mountain, most charming in appearanoe, and 
provided with exoellent furniture. They were surrounded on all sides by well- 
built high walls of a white colour. The windows were proteoted by golden lattices 
and decorated with a profusion of jewellery. The stairs were easy of asoent; the 
rooms were furnished with commodious seats, and clothing, and garlands ; and the 
whole was redolent with the perfume of the finest agalloohom. The houses were 
white as the goose, bright as the moon, and looked most picturesque even from a 
distance of four miles. They were free from obstructions, provided with doors of 
uniform height, but of various quality, and inlaid with numerous metal ornaments, 
even as the peak of the Him&laya. The princes were refreshed by the very sight of 
those mansions." 1 

" In the story of Nala, allusion is made to a lofty balcony from which men 

were seen from a great distance ; and in the Kamayaua, Manthara looks out 

from an upper window of the palace to notice the rejoicings of the people in the 
street on the nomination of R&ma to the Vioe-Kingship of Kotala." * 

" In the city (described in the epios] special palaces existed for the King, the 
princes, the chief priests, ministers, and military officers. Besides these and humble 
dwellings (the larger houses being divided into various courts)’, there were various 
assembly-halls, courts of justice, and the booths of small traders with goldsmith's 
shops, and the work-places of other artisans." 4 

“ The words torana, arched gateway ; harmya, masonry house ; dev&yatana, 
temple; aabha, assembly hall ; priaada, palace ; bikhara, steeple ; and vimdna, 
pavilion, in the above extract (from the RimayaoaJ are noteworthy. None of 
them can consistently be applied to huts and thatched houses for whioh the poets 
invariably use different words. Prurient fancy may extol and exaggerate, but it 
never suffioes to oreate names of material objects whioh the fanciful have never 
seen or heard of ; a Raskin may amuse himself and his readers by building an 
imaginary palaoe in the air,' but his ideas are always of the earth, earthly, taken 
from material objects with which he is familiar " * 

1 Mababbarata, B. II. 0. Si, At. Boo. Edition, 1, page 894. 

* R. L. Milts, Indo-Aryon, I, page 91. 

* Compart the Minatara, tmd«r Prikira, ia the writer's Dictionary. 

Of. a> These oonrts have moiaie pavements of gold " (ft. VL 87, 27, 98; Mbh. 1. 186. SO ; 1148 and 8«) 

4 Hopkins, J. A. 0. ft, 18, under «ity 

* The Queen of the Air, by John Bukin, 1889. 

' Mitre, ibid, pegos 98-14. 
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The Por&nas generally deal with the subject of architecture in more detail 
than the olaases of literature referred to above. Casual references like those given 
above from the preceding classes of literature are frequently met with in all the 
nineteen great PurHuas . 1 Some nine Purapas have, however, treated the subject 
more systematically, and have materially contributed to the later &ilpa-tastras 
themselves. The Mataay»Pvr&na, for instance, has eight comprehensive ohapters 
dealing in great detail with architecture and sculpture . 1 In one of these chapters 
accounts are given of eighteen ancient architects.' One chapter is devoted 
to the column which is the regulator of the whole composition of a building . 4 
Columns are divided into five classes, as in the western system, and their compo- 
nent parts into eight mouldings exaotly like those of the Qrseco-Roman orders.* 
Buildings are described in two chapters together with their architectural 
details, such as plans, measures, classifications, pavilions, halls, storeys, steeples, 
and cupolas.* Some of the building materials are also discussed in a separate 
chapter . 7 The remaining three chapters are devoted exclusively to eoulpture.' 
One of these deals with a very technical subjeot, namely, the tdlamana or propor- 
tionate measures of an image'; and in the other two the images of the Phallus 
and its Pedestal are described. 

The Skandn, whioh is another early Puraoa.haa devoted three chapters to the 
subject. One of these refers to the laying out of a large oily. 1 " In another, 
mention is made of the oonstrnotion of a golden ball and -three chariots in 
accordance with the descriptions supplied, and the names of the arohiteots are 


'*13, TO** (also called TOTO3, TO, TO*, *H r 

fa*, *n$*t*, tot*, toto, faf , totto, • nd wfro* I 

• Ohapters 952, 955, 957, 956, 969, 969, 969 and 970- 

• Bee pages 161-69. 

• Ch£i P t * r “ 6 — i 
9 For details see pages 147, 149, 118. 

• Ohapters 269_(*TST*9IS*), #nd 870 (TOW***) 

» Ohapter, 967, | 

• Chapters 968_ (^TTO 9TO*), 899 “ 8 (fafWJH). 

9 For details aee page 8 L 

w s Tfr »TO i , ii , Pwk ir * ohtpfer * J — f****A«nT fimtfawtfTO w?to4*3 i 
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added. 1 The details of the construction of a special pavilion for the wedding of 
a royal princess is described in another chapter wherein reference is made to the 
painting also. a Sculpture is associated with architecture ; bat painting is 
hardly mentioned in these works. 

The Qarudo’purH'na makes some valuable additions to the contributions of 
thisolassof literature to architecture. One of the four chapters devoted to 
this subjeot deals systematically with all the three olasses of buildings, namely, 
residential, military and religious, as well as with the laying out of pleasure-gardens 
and pavilions therein. Thus, in this ohapter residential buildings, forts and 
fortified towns, temples and monasteries are described along with garden-houses.* 
The following chapter treats exclusively of religious buildings. 4 The remaining 
two chapters are dovoted to sculpture, one dealing with rules regarding the 
construction of an image and the other with the installation of images in temples.* 

The Agni, among all the Furinas, has dilated on the subject at great length. 
There are sixteen chapters of which one deals with town-planning, two with resi- 
dential buildings and the remaining thirteen with sculpture. The imponanoe of its 
contributions to the Silpa-k&stra lies, however, specially in two things. First, it 
seems to have been aware of the Manatara, the standard work on architecture.* 
Seoondly, its ohapter on town-planning is a real addition to the Purapas’ contributions 
to architecture.' Temples and residential buildings are described in two chap- 
ters.' The treatment of sculpture also is unique, and is the most exhaustive of all the 


* PMi “• #h »P ter tram w^hni 
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9 Chapter 46 — 3 
4 Chapter 47— « 


• oh*pten tTfireTftffr 1 
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accounts given in the Pur&Qas. It deals with almost all the olas.es of religious 
images, both of male and female deities, as well as of those not falling under either 
of these categories. Thus, of the thirteen chapters on sculpture, one is devoted to the 
description of the sun-god, 1 one to the tea iaoarnatioas of Vishnu,* two others also 
to Vishnu under the name of Vasudeva, 3 oue to the guardian angel of the house/ 
one to the goddess of fortune, 3 two to the female deties in general, 1 four to the 
Phallus and its Pedestal, 7 and the remaining one to the stone gods, Salagr&ma and 
others* 

The NSrada-pur&na practically completes the Puranas’ contributions to 
architecture. In a single chapter it describes the construction of pools, wells 
and tanks as well as temples.* The Lifigct-pur&m supplements the contributions by 
adding an account of the construction of saerifioial pits together with n description 
of temples and the installation of deities therein. 10 

The Vfiyt*. which is one of the very early Purines, maintains its unique position 
by dealing with the construction of various temples built upon mountain tops. 11 
Examples of these temples are still found on several peaks of the Himalaya and the 
Vindhya ranges. For the Brahmanfa • pttrdna there was very little left to add. In 
a single chapter it describes the construction of temples and residential buildings. 1 * 

The Bhavithya, apparently a late Purina, has also nothing new to contribute. 
Three of its ohapters are devoted to sculpture. 1 * Architecture proper, comprising 
the descripti on of temples is treated in a single chapter, 1 * The mo st striking 

I Chapter 61— ( 

* Chapter 1 

* Chapter. “ d W— •* | 

* Chapter ( 

* Chapter I 

* Chapters #nd i 

7 Chapter. 63_^g f5l! ^ 8# - 

fifwaiWMW** i 

* Chapter 46_ I 

» fart I, Chapter H_ ftrarfflWpftf I 

•• Part II, Chapter 48 — 1 

II Part I, Chapter W— I 

13 Chapter 7 — \ 

•• The Hadbya-parvan, Chapter I 

The Brahsae-pervan, Chapter.— 
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feature of this Purina la that the number, name and other architectural 
detail* of the buildings desoribed in it are identioal with the twenty types 
found in the Mataya-purZna, and the Bfihat-sarhhitS of Varihamihira 1 . 

The Bfihdt-$amhitS, usually classed under the astronomical and astrologioal 
treatises, is but a semi-Pur&na, dealing, as it does, with heterogeneous eubjeots like 
the Pursues themselves. Its authorship is attributed to Varihamihira who is sup- 
posed to be one of the nine traditional gems in the court of a mythical Vikramiditya', 
and is thus imagined to be a contemporary of Kilidasa a poet of unrivalled fame 
In this treatise there are but five ohapters devoted to both architecture and sculpture. 
But the subjects have been treated with a master hand. The ohapters open with a 
definition of the science of architecture, and the author goes on to describe, briefly 
but suooinotly and to the point, the suitable building sites, testing of Boil, general 
plan, comparative measures of storeys and doors, and carvings thereon, and 
other important parts of a building. The preliminary subjects are desoribed it 
the opening chapter.* Then follows the description of the buildings proper 
under the same twenty types as in the Mateya and Bhavishya, Puraiyu, th< 
names and details being identical. 4 The preparatiou of cement is discussec 
in a separate chapter.' One whole ohapter is dovoted to the construotioi 
of the neoessary artioles of house-furniture, suoh as bedsteads, couches, and seats. 
Quite consistently with his sense of proportion Varahamihira devotes only on< 
ohapter to soulpture, where too the details of images are desoribed in i 
scientific manner which is distinctly missing in other ancient literature.' He is 
however, aoouoed of being “ in the habit of uncritically oopyinghis authorities' 
and misappropriating their materials. But in his treatise seven architecture 
authorities are mentioned distinctly * 

1 For details we pages 114—118, 

1 For the names of the nine gems, ew page 101, note 1. 

» Chapter SB— 1 

‘ Chapter W — xtmWMl I 

For iuller details, tee pagw 117, 1U, 110. 

» Chapter , 
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The term Agoma generally implies a traditional dootrine or preoepti 
a sacred writing or scripture and henoe the Vedas. Bat there is a special olass of 
works inonloating the mystioal worship of 6iva and 6akti like the TarUraa: they 
belong to Sooth India and are known as the Agamaa. 1 They are enoyolapssdio 
works like the Pttrdnat, whose ultimate objeot is also to disooss the worship of the 
Triad The Puranaa, however, deal with all the three deities forming the holy 
Trinity, although Vishnu has received preference and to his worship fourteen of the 
Puritans are devoted. The Agamaa, on the other hand, deal mostly with Siva. 
Obviously they are intended tc represent the PurSnaa of South India. These 
Agamaa of D&kakvniUya are in fact more extensive than the PurSnaa o ilrydmrta. 
There are as many as twenty-eight reeognised Agamaa,* while the number of the 
great PurSnaa is not mure than eighteen or nineteen.* 

The Agamaa, like the Parados, incidentally deal with architectural subjects ; 
their contributions to the Stlpa-iSatra are, however, more extensive and valuable. 
Some of the Agamaa deal with very technical matters, which are not mes 
with in the Puraifoa, Moreover, some Agamaa to all intents and purposes are but 
architectural treatises. The KSmxkdgama, for 'ostauce, devotes sixty ohapters 
out of a total of seventy-live to architecture and soulpture, and its treatment of the 
subjects oan hardly be surpassed by that of an avowedly architectural treatise. Just 
like a Hilpa-iaatra it begins systematically with the preliminary matters, such as 
the testing And preparation of soil, selection of sites, scheme of measurement and 
the finding out of the cardinal points by means of gnomons for the orientation of 
buildings, and the ground plans. Buildings proper are described under twenty 
types, just as in the Mataya and Bhaviahya PurSnaa, as well as the Bjihat aamhila. 

1 Compere the traditional definition of the Igaaa ; 

*(1) wr foim a, (2) gtrifrp ra, (8) *t*wt*w, (4) fawn, (6) wnw, 
(6) g flwrin, (7) (8) (9) mwm, (10) *gnT»nw, (u) 

ftrawpw, (12) ftw i M TOir (18) (14) (15) fwrnnww, 

(18) bwr«w, (17) Hfmn, (18) firaam (19) (20) firms*, 

(21) (22) «fiWT*w, (28) ftwtpm, »»*> Iwmnwi?, (24) 

(26) qfai p m, (26) wftmr ** , (27) fisrarpm, end (28) «M3«im. 

* Beepafe II, note 1. 
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fiat, unlike the Pur3n%8, there is in the K&mik&gama a diaooerion of arobi* 
teotural matters under sime very highly teohnioal classifications, each as the 
styles, Nftgara, Drftvida and Yesara; shapes, masculine, feminine, and neater; 
6addha, Mi&ra, and Saritkirga, depending respectively on a single material, mixture 
of two materials, and the amalgamation of many materials ; Saihobita, Asadtchita 
and Apasaibohita otherwise known as Sth&naka, Asana, and Dayana, whioh, in ease 
of temples, depend on the erect, sitting, and reclining postures of the image 1 . 
Another very teohnioal matter referred to is &y&di formulas so very important in 
Beleoting the right proportions. 1 For the close similarity of this Jgama with the 
(Mpa-iMrcu it is, however, neoessary to glance over the following paffUae or 
ohapters together with the corresponding chapters of the standard Silpa-lastra, 
the M&nat&ra, whioh is referred to in more detail elsewhere in this volume * : 

11. Bha-parfksh&>vidhi— examination of soil {M&nat&ra, ehapter IV, bearing 

the same title). 

12. Prave4a-bali*vidhi— offerings (M. VIII). 

13. Bhu-parigraha-vidhi— selection of site (M. V). 

14. Bhfl-karshapa-vidhi— ploughing the site (M. Y). 

15. 6ankn-sthftpana-vidhi— gnomons (M. VI). 

16. Manopakaraoa-vidbi —system of measurement (M. II). 

17. Pada-vinyasa— ground-plan (M. VII). 

18. Stftra-nirmftQa—making ropes (M. II) 

19. Vlstu-deva-bali— offerings to the guardian angel of the house (M. VIII) 

cf. 12. 

20. Gr&m&didakshaua— laying out villages and towns (M. IX, X) 

21. Vistir&y&ma'lakshaoa— dimensions (M XI). 

22. AySdi-lakshaua— a special kind of architectural and sculptural measure* 

ment used in selecting the right proportion (M. LXIV). 

24. Dandik&'vidhi- dealing with doors and gateways (M. XXXVIII 

XXXIX, XXXIII). 

25. V! thi-d varidi-mana —roads and doors (M. IX, X, XXXIX). 

26. Gr5m&di*devatft*8tfaApa,na— temples in villages and tow^s (M. IX, X). 

28. Grlmldi-vinyftsa— more details on villages and towns (M. IX, X), cf. 20, 

29. Brahma-deva-padidi— more details on ground-plan (M VII), cf. 17. 

80. Gr&madi-ahga-sthina-nirm&oa— more details on villages and towns 
(M. IX, X), of. 20, 26, 28. 

1 Tor fuller information, oonralt (ha writer's Diotioniry under these terms; end also see page 11$ 

* details see the writer's Diotiooarjr under Sbadvarga; and alio see page 191, note 1. 

1 See pages 8? to 9L 
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81, Gar bha-nyisa— foundations (M. XII). 

82. Bila-sthftpana-vidhi- the installation of B&la. 

88. Grima-griha-yinySaa— the arrangement of houses in Tillages and towns 
(M IX, X). of. 20, 26, 28, 30. 

84. Vastu-Aanti-yidhi— not mentioned in M. 

85. 64lS»lakshana*vidhi— halls, eto. (M. XXXV). 

86. Vikeshadakshapa-Tidhi— not mentioned in M. 

87. Dri-ttli-lakshapa-vidhi— houses with two compartments, in many places 

in M. 

38. Chaluh-Wte*lakshaoa«vidhi— houses with four compartments, not in one 

place in M. 

40. Vardham&na-ttla-lakshaoa— more details on Salk (M. XXXV), of. 86, 

87, 38. 

41. Nandy&varta-vidhi— more details on &alas (M. XXXV), ef. 35, 37, 88, 40. 

42. Srastika-Tidhi— more details on S&l&s (HI. XXXV), of. 35, 37, 38, 40, 41. 

43 Paksha-Alla-yidhi — more details on side-halls or ante-ohambers (M. 

XXXV), cf. 85, 37 , 38,40,41,42. 

44. Asti(Hasti) Aala-vidhi— more details on &lus (M. XXXV), of, 85, 37, 

88, 40, 41, 42, 48. 

45. MAliki-lakshapa-vidhi —a special kind of buildings (cf. M. XIX to XXX). 

46. Laftgala-mAlikA-vidhi- more details on Malika buildings, of. 45. 

47. Maulika-milikft-yidhi— more details on Mftlikft buildings, of. 45, 46. 

48. Padma-malik&-y idhi— more details on Maliki buildings, of. 45, 46, 47. 

49. NSgaridi-yidhi— not separately treated in M. 

60. Bhnmi-lamba-yidhi— dimensions of storeys (M. XI). 

61. idyeshtaka-f idhina-fidhi— laying the foundation stone; in many placer 

in M. 

62. Upaptyba-vidhi— pedestals (M. XIII). 

53. P&da-mftna-vidhi— pillars (M. XV), 

64. Prastar*>vidhi— entablatures (M. XVI). 

55. Prlsida-bhflsbana-yidhi— the articles of house furniture (M. L). 

56. Kantha-lakehaua-vidhi— the neck parts of buildings, in many places in M. 

57 dikbaradakshaua^yidhi— the top parts of buildiugs, in many places in If, 

58. Stfipika-lakahana-vidhi— steeples or domes of buildings, in many places 

in M. 

59. Nll4di*stblpana*vidbi— construction of waterways and drains, in man) 

places in M. 

60. Eka-bhflmytdi-v idhi— buildings of one and more storeys (M. XIX-XXX) 

61. M fi rdhni-ethApana-vidhi — construction of tops of buildings, in many place 

in M. 

62. Lihga-l&kuhaua- v idhi — the Phallus (M. LU). 
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68. Ahkurirpaoa*vidhi— literally sowing the seed, not separately treated 
in M. 

64. Libga-pratishthi-vidhi - installation of the Phallas (M. LXI). 

65. Pratimft-lakshaua-vidhi-- images (M. LXIV, eto.). 

67. Devat4-ethftpana*vidhi •installation of images of deities (II. LI, LI V, 

LV, LVI, LXIV, eto.). 

68. Pratimi-pratishthS-vidbi— more details on images, ef. 65, 67. 

68. Vimlna<«tbipane*vidbi- -buildings (M. XVIII). 

70. Mao4ap*‘Sth3pana-vidhi— pavilions (M. XXXIV). 

71. PrAkAra-Iakshaua*vidhi-oourta and enolosnres (M. XXXI). 

78. Pafivira-sthipans-vidhi— temples of attendant deities (II. XXXII). 

74, V^habba-sthiparia-vidbi— the ball, the riding animal of diva (M, LXII). 

75. Gopnra-etbipana-vidhi— the construction of ga&e-houses (M, XXXIII). 

The KaiWfSgama also devotes muoh space to arohiteotare and soulp. 
tare. There are thirty- seven chapters in this Igama, which deal with 
these sabjeots exhaustively* It makes a distinct addition to the Igamtu ’ oontri- 
butions to the Silpa-iSatraa. It contributes two valuable o hapten dealing 
with the details of the nine and ten t&la measures. 1 This is also a highly technical 
matter oonoorning soulptm and entirely Massing in the Puranaa. This Igama 
also has (dose similarities with the MinaiSra, which will appear, however imper- 
fectly, from the following list of chapters : 

Part I, chapters (pafalas) — 

3. Vistu-vinyisa —classification of building-sites (Minarira, Vdrtu- 

prakarana, chapter III). 

4. Adysshfaka-vidhi— laying the foundation stone, mentioned in many places 

in M. 

5. Adhishth5na*vidhi— bases (M. XIV; 

6. Oarbha-nyisa-vidhi —foundations (M. XII). 

7. Prisftda-lakshaoa-vidhi— buildings (of. M. XVIII, XIX to XXX). 

8. Prftktra-lakshaoa-vidhi— courts (and enclosures) (ifdnasdra, bearing 

same title, ohapter XXXI). 

8. Iiiga-latahana-vidhi— the Phallus (M. LII). 

10. MOrdhnlshtaka-lakshana— ornaments at the topmost parts of buildings, 

11. PratimS-lakshaua —-images (M. LXIV, LI, L1V to LXII). 

18. Strl-m&na-dato-tila-lakshaua— intermediate type of dale (ten) tils 
measurement, used for the images of females (M, LXVI). 

1 Voi istaUa eoosult ths writer's OisUoasir oadsr TUamlas, aai ass psfM (UUMb IMA 
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15. Xapisbtha-dala-tfla-lakshaiia -the smallest type of dais (ten) Mia 

measurement (M. LIX), 

14 Vava4llottama-l akshaua —the largest type of nova (nine) tlia measure- 
ment (X, LIX). 

16. BaU4canna*vidbi— offerings (M. VIII). 

19. M?it<aeihgrahaoa.vid hi— collection and preparation of oarth (for images). 
90. AAkurlrpaoa-vidhi— literally sowing the seed 

11. Mah&bhisheka-vidhi— great coronation or anointing (of. U. XLIX). 

56. Vistu-homa vidbi— sacrificial offerings in connection with .the oonetruo* 
tion of a house, of. 16. 

59. Lihga-sthSpana-vidhi— installation of the Phallos (M. LU), of. 9. 

60. Parivira-sthipana-vidhi— the temples of the attendant deities (M, 

XXXII). 

61. BalLplfha'pratiahfhft-vidhi— seat of sacrifice. 

62. Ratna-lihga-sthipana- vidb i — more details on the Phallus, cf. 9, 59. 

66. Pariv&ra-bali— more details on the attendant deities, of. 60. 

88. Bhakta*sth&pana*vidhi— on the images of devotees (M. LIX). 

186. M rit-saihgrahana — more details on the collection and preparation of soil, 
of. 19. 

Part II, chapters (pafalas)— 

4. KHa-parlkaha— the nail at the top. 

5. Qopura-vidhSna— | gate-houses (tf. XXXIII). 

6. Mandapa-lakshana — pavilions (M. XXXIV), 

7. Plf ha-iakshaoa —pedestals (M. XIII, LIII). 

8. daktUakshana— female deities (M. L1V). 

9. Grima-kinti-vidhi— villages (M. IX, X). 

11. Uyit^aihgrahaQa— more details on soil, of. part I, l9, 186. 

12. AAkurir pane— more details on sowing the seed, of. Part I, 20. 

18. Bimba-tuddhi— purification of idols. 

14, Kautuka-bandhana— experimental yoking for the purpose of ploughing 

the building-site (X. V). 

15. Nayenonmflana— chiselling the eyes (M. LXX). 

18. Bimba^uddhi— purification of idols (of. II, 18). 

19. dayanlropaoa— bedsteads (M. XLIV). 

20. &iva-lihga-ethlpana— more details on the Phallus, of. I, 9, 59. 

98. Matba-pratishfbi— monasteries, 

The SuprabhtddgatM has devoted only fifteen ehapters to architecture and 
sculpture, Nor has it any thing new to add to the Igauuuf contributions to 
the BUfwttstrae. Bat its unique nature ooosista in the fact that it has quite 
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successfully summarised all important matters in a comparatively small space, 1 
and m respect of brevity, explicitness and precision it surpasses even the 
BfiKut twrnhitn of Var&hamihira.* This Agama has apparently drawn upon a 
6ilpa-iS«tra. Its similarities with the Manatara, disoussed elsewhere in detail 1 , 
may be partly apparent from the following list of its chapters read together with 
the corresponding portions of the standard Silpa-iaatra : 

22. Karapadhikara-lakshapa—on the constructive arts, dealing with ushnXaha 

(bead gear), d$ana (seat, chair), paryaAka (bedstead, couob), siihhd- 

Sana (throne), rafiga (oourty&rd, theatre), and atambha (column), 

(fMn&aara, XLIX, XL1V, XLV, XLVII, XV, etc.). 

23. Gr&m&di-lakshaua- vidhi — villages and towns (M. IX, X). 

26. Tarunalaya-vidhi— a special hind of building. 

27. PrasSda-vIstu-vidhi— buildings in general (M. XVIII, XIX to XXX). 

28. Adyeshtaka-vidhi— laying the foundation-stone, mentioned in many places 

in M. 

29. Garbha-nySsa-vidhi— foundations (M. XII). 

30. Aftguli-laksbapa-vidhi— the afigula (finger-breadth) measurement (cf. 

M. II, LV). 

31. Pr&sida-lakshapa-vidhi— more details on buildings, of. 27. 

32. Murdhnlshtaka-vidhi— an ornament on the top-most part of buildings. 

33. Liiiga-lakshana— the phallus (M. LII). 

34. Sakala-lakshapa-vidhi— images of l&vara and other deities (M. LI to 

LXIV) 

35. Ankur&rpaua-vidhi— sowing the seed. 

36. Linga-pratishthi-vidhi— installation of the phallus (M. LII) ; cf. 33. 

37. Sakala-pratishtba-vidhi— installation of the images of I&vara and other 

deities, cf, 34. 

88. 6akti-pratishtha-vidhi— installation of the images of the female deities 

(M.LIV). 

89. Parivara-vidhi— temples of attendant deities (M. XXXII) 

40. V rishabha-sthapana-vidhi- the image of the Bull of Siva (M. LXII). 

The Vaikhanaaagama has two chapters on sculpture, one of which deals with 
the general description of images and the other with the ten-t5la measures, 4 The 
Amiumad-bhed&gama • has a singlo chapter on the tea-tala measures.* Instances 
like those given above can be oulled from the remaining Agamaa also; but 
the multiplication of illustrations is not likely to furnish any new information* 
It is, however, clear that architecture was a favourite subject for the authors of 
the Agamaa also. 

* Bee (UN 118, 119 « See pages 117, 118, 119- ~ > See pages 110 -113,117—119. 

(Chapter) 4S~ I 

'Than la an arohitaotaial treaties bearing the title ^ the authorship of whieh is 

attribute to lUSyapa. Consult the writar'e Dictionary, Appendix ; and seo pages 94 to 9T. 

•qg^Chapter) »— 1 
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The works on royal polity deal with architectural matters in a more than 
easnal way. The Kaufillya Artha-iaatra, (hr inttanoe, devotes some seven 
ohapters to the subject, containing a large number of structural details. There 
are interesting descriptions of forts, fortified cities, town-planning, and military 
and residential buildings . 1 

The &ttibra>nfti deals with both architectural and soulptural objects. Rules 
and structural details are given along with interesting descriptions of forts and 
fortified towns, of temples and other kinds of buildings, and of Various sorts of 
images . 1 In this treatise soulptural details are more numerous in some respects 


• Chapter* 22-gpjq^ fy^ \ 

29 ffifo gfi W T* I 

i 

25 | The last two deal with the laying out of fortified towns and forts. 

05— (residential and military buildings). 

06 T re g fW T, gforrfeWT?, et0> For ,ul1 detaiU ,ee 

the writer's Dictionary under Durga, Nagara, and Grama. 

1 Chapter IV, Bection 4 s • 

(1) TO f r " **^ e oonstrUofcion oi temples and other kinds of 

buildings. For details of royal palaoes see the concluding portion of ohapter I. 

(8) «ft -the images of the riding animals of deities. 

(*> uwifk^Pwbawnrw 111 ® ,mage of Qa w ati 

(5) ^ ema ^ e ^^> eai 

(6) —images of Bala (Child Kfishpa). 

to qggraTf foff gft Kw flwfai*jw th9 ,mage * mea,urod in the Mvw » 

(sopfa) and other t&la measurements. 

(8) toafJ 88 °* too demonesses, 

(9) yf fiw f W T ^H W SRffT re P ft * r °* damaged images. « 

(10; q y jg i® -Festival in connection with installation of Images. 

Seotion 6— 

(1) gif 1 fee construction of forts (and fortified towns) 

For full details see the writer's Dictionary under fltomdaa 
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thin even in the Silpa-idatrat. Repair of broken images, for instance, is an 
important matter in sculpture, which has been dealt with in detail in this treatise. 
Another important contribution made 67 the SukrcMnUi to the Silpa-iaatrat is the 
description of the seven-idfo. measures whioh are generally applicable, both in 
India and the West, to well proportioned human figures only. 

Avowedly historical works are not numerous in Sanskrit. Of die two treatises, 
one is concerned with the reign of a single king and the other with the events of 
a country oovering many reigns. Jn both these treatises architecture has been 
given its already well-reoognised place. 

The Hanharcharita is a history of Harshavardbana of Kanauj, during whose 
reign the famous Chinese traveller Hieun Tsang visited India. In this history 
it is stated that “ the palaoe bad besides the harem always more than three oourt' 
yards ; the outer one being for people and for state reception, the nest inner one 
for sardars (chiefs or nobles) and the third one for intimate persons only. The 
palaces were stately buildings, though not of stone. The floors, however, are 
described as made of shining stones. The columns and walls were ornamented with 
gold and even precious stones. There was usually a several storeyed building with 
inner gardens of flower-beds and large fruit trees." 1 Mention is made also of 
detaohed buildings like the Ma^dapas or pavilions for the purposes of »abh& 
(council hall), ntra (inn), prapA (drinking-house), and pr&g-mmia.* The useful 
articles of house furniture, such as thrones (viihh&tana), couches (iayana), and 
decs ndi, meaning ohairs, are also described. 1 j !J V/'-/ 

The Raja-taratgim of Kalhapa, dealing with the history of Kashmir, refers 
frequently to architectural objects like castles (B&na-iAl&y, monumental buildings 
(Ohaitya),* and monasteries (Vih&ra$)f But in these references very few 
truotural details are to be met with. The references of Kalhaua to temples and 
other buildings also generally lack constructive details. 1 But interesting structural 
details of some shrines merely referred to in Kalhana’s work are elaborated by 


1 Hliloty of ltadiaval Iodla, Vaidja, p»gal69. Bat Hariht-charita, pagat aLS-316, daaoiiption 
of tha palaoa of PtabhCkaia Vardhana of Tbinetvam. 

* Hanha-oharita, paga 176: 

Boa alao ibid, paga 1ST, 

* B. 0. paga 106, IMd, 16S. 

• VDI, 1666. 

• 1, 108, 170 1 m, S80, 381 ; IV, 300, 904. 

8*94, 98, 108, 140—144, 146, 147, 10B, 1M, 900; 111,9,11,18. 14, 866, 880, 464, 476 ; IV, 79, 
S«T MU ^UBS 07 ! ^ 171 m> 808 ! m 6M - i Vm - **> **, MW, MIA 

f Oompaw, a*, tha faadi templa (X. 87), firadfrathtaa (VIII, 8566, 1706), ala. 
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Mnjor 0. & Bat* in the G*«ct*flcr of Kashmir 1 and have been given in a note by 
Sir H, A. Stein.* 

The anroiogioal and astronomical treatises frequently refer to architectural 
topics, especially those bearing upon auspicious times. In a pamphlet of this 
dais twenty-one things are stated to be observed iu connection with building 
a house.* A famous astronomical treatise, the Q&rga-sathhitd, deals with a large 
number of purely architectural subjects, suoh as the courts, compounds, compart- 
ments, rooms, dimensions, and location of doors. 4 

1 page 880. 

»“ The tempi i is approached from the lower elope of the hill . . . by so imposing stone lUiroaee . . . 
wbioh lead* op in sixty-three iteps to the mein entrsnoe of the quadrangular ooort enolosiog the 
temple. It ie about 10 feet wide and rise* rather eteeply between two flanking walls of maseive 
oonstruotioo, broken in aix iteps or flights. The entranoe to the oonrt ie through a gateway, 
provided with the usual double poroh of Katmlrian architecture." 

" The temple, whioh oooupies the oentre of the quadrangle, forms a square oella conforming in 
plan and elevation to the usual feature! of Ktfmlr arobitsoture. It ie raised on a basement 84 feet 
equate and S' S* high. The walla of the oella proper reoale about 8 feet from the edge of the 
basement. They are adorned on the north, east end south by trefoil arohoi and supporting pilasters 
both projeotiug in relievo. Below these arohes are small trefoil-headed niohes oovered by double 
pediments." 

" The entranoe to the interior of the oella ie . . . tpproaohed by stairs Si feet wide with flaaking 
aide walls. There ie an open portion ia front of the door projooting about 4 feet beyond the pilasters 
an eaoh side of the doorway. It is supported on the outside by two pillaci. . . . The interior of 
the oella forms a square of 18 feat 8 inohes, and has no deooration of any kind.” 

(Kalhapa’a Bajetaraflginl, vol. II, notes, page 988-folJ- 

• man " wwrc fr uw w u \ 

fstgwfwter ^ I 

WWW H 

^ ^ ^ *>■ £*• — . fV, . 

wmr UTOT I 

WftWTft fgi sq fa fq^ 3 1 ^ 5 n 

(Laghu4ilpa«jyotib*8at&. Terns 8*6)« 

4 The manuioript in the Trinity College, Cambridge, it in mutilated oondition. The oonteate 
of the tat end aeoond chapters, fol. 07-68, ere almoet illegible. The following are a little better— 

« engtwwt cm. eoa). 

(«) wrf^TPit yffg ftw rc t (ucoa). 

(iii) ffTCfaafan (ohap. 8, foie. ST a and 68 b). 

g r We TM fffa f (tel 87 h). 

(<*) Mptor* <**-«» 
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The more Authoritative works like the 8Hrya*iddh&nta, x the diddhd m ta- 
iiromayi 9 , end the MlSvati* deal exhaustively with a very teehnioal matter bearing 
upoo arobiteoture, namely, the description of gnomons whioh were used for finding 
out oardinal prints. The subject is architecturally very important, inasmuch as it 
refers to the orientation of buildings. 4 

The poetical works of Ktlidtaa, Bhavabhfiti and other* refer occasionally 
to architectural matters. In the Vikramorvaii, for instanoe, mention is made 
of a flight of stairs made like the waves of the Ganges.' The Uttara-R&ma-Ohorita 
refers to an architecturally important matter, namely, cement whioh is specially 
described in some dilpct-iSstrae . 9 In the same work Nala, the son of the heavenly 
arohiteot Yitvakarman, is mentioned as an engineer who built the bridge joining 
India with Ceylon. 1 

Of this olass of works, the MrichoKkakatik'i which is a modernised drama, dealing 
as it does with the ordinary affairs of worldly people, refers very frequently to 
arohiteotural matters whioh are too numerous to be included here.* A very 
interesting description of the gateway and as many as eight oourtyards into which the 
whole oompound is divided, is given in the fourth Act. This description is further 


* Chapter III, vane* 1—4. 

* Chapter VII, venei SS— 40. 

* Part II, ohapter II, Motion VII. 

* Compare the writer’s Dictionary under &mku, and for full detaili tea page 87. 


r, «m alto ( Rale't ed. 1898, Aot. III. page 78). 

9 Aot III, preceding verio 40. 


1 Aot III, verso 46. Compere the Bimdya*a, gyypflT i ohapter SS, verses 41—41, 

In the Msoidra also Nala is montionod as an arohiteot, see Mtn&s& a, ohapter II. 

* Aot I. thraahold (versa 17); aide cntranee (88; alio II. 8S IV. D><, 

VI, 109, 811, ate.)} WgUfTOT, courtyard (89); 

trrf^ltaT, dovaoot on the top palace (SS; VIII, 888, 888; IX. 847, 849, 860, 861). 

Aot II. ^ (. , merohant quarter! (88, 18C) ; Yfiafaerar, outer ball (101, 117) 


inner court (107 , ios, 109, vi. sot). 

b,lt ad and unbaked briok (111). 

Aot V. VTVTT) fanoa (177) ; VIITTY^I^I^^^T , toot ol «*• garden-bouio (l7Vj 
Aot VI. wclfrilGU^, mtia (S16). 


Aot IX. MldgKMUiq court of Juitioe (889, 891), 

eftniTOWW, ocurtof Justice (989,808, 80S, 807, 880, Mo.), 
Hfeffl. , S'** l«wn (9J1). 
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full of architectural details. This reference is specially important owing to the 
faot that in the Mimaara as well as the Puranaa and the Igamaa the compound, 
however big it may be, is divided into not more than five courts, the fourth of 
whioh is technically called pr&kira in the Manaaara . 1 

Traces of an advanced state of architecture are found also in works like gram* 
mars and lexicons. Yaska in his Nirukta mentions several words whioh can be 
used for masonry houses only . 1 In the later lexioons like the Amarakoaha lists of 
several architectural terms are met with . 3 Derivations of words like bhfokara, 
sculptor ; iahfaka, brick ; atambha, pillar; atfaliki, edifioes are found in Paoini’s 
grammar. They no doubt imply the existence of brick und stone buildings in 
those times , 4 

1 Sea page Bt. 

* B. L. Uitca, Indo Aryan, 1, 35-26. 

* Amarakosha, Section on towm and houses (Chapter II, leotion iintned pur»-varga, rersei 

1—20 ; page* 116-126, ed. iivadatta, Bombay, 1916). 

4 Mitra, ibid, 1, 19. 
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SILPA-SASTEAS 

A Summary of the MImabIba 1 
CHAPTER I 

The table of contents ( Samgraha ) 

The first verse is *n invocation to Brahma, the Creator of the Universe. In 
the second verse it is stated that the soience of architecture (Viatu-fnstra)had come 
down from 6iva, Brahmi and Vishnu, through Indra, Briha6pati, Narada and all 
other sages, to the seer (jisbi) Mfinas&ra who systematised it. 

After this genesis titles of the ohapters are given in order. The colophon of the 
last obapter (named NayanonmUana in all the complete manuscripts gives the 
number of the chapter as seventy-one. Tbe manuscript called I, the codex archety- 
pu$ of my text, has made up the number seventy-one by repeating tbe chapter 
SMmdntHnadhyama-daiaUlla; in one place it is numbered 66 and in the 
second 67. The only explanation of this number 71 for the last chapter is to 
suppose that the copyists of all complete and independent manuscripts were 
equally oareless in numbering the chapters. This supposition is corroborated 
by the foot that tbe contents of the work do not show that any chapter is missing. 

The last verse of the first chapter states the reason why the book is named 
M&nat&ra, and explains the importance and authority of the work. It is called 
Mbna$ira after a sage of that name. And as an authoritative work on art and 
complete in all respeots, it has been accepted by tbe best among the leading 
artists. 

CHAPTER II 

Tbe system of measurement (Mdnopakaraiyi-vidhdna) 

The first part of this ehapter gives a mythical genealogy of the artists. From 
the four faces of Brahmi, the Creator of the Universe, originated in order the 

1 Ibis rammery bee developed on* of a Pieeerlatioa, wbieb was eaoeyted by tbe University of 
l*|dea for tbe Pb D. degree. 
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heavenly architect Vttvakarman, Maya, Tvasbfar and Manu. Their four sons are 
called respectively Sthapati, Sfltragr&bin, Vardhaki and Takshaka. These four 
evidently represent the progenitors of the four classes of terrestrial artists. 

The sthapati is highest in rank ; he is the master-builder. The sQtragrihin is 
the guru of vardhaki and takshaka ; while the vardhaki is the instructor of the 
takshaka. 

The sthapati must be well-versed in all soieuces (b&stras). He must know the 
Vedas. He must have the qualifications of a supreme director ( ich&rya ). 

The sutragrbhin also should know the Vedas and the 6&stras. He must be an 


expert draftsman (rekh&jfla). 

The vardhaki too should have a general knowledge of the Vedas. But the 
object of hia special study is painting ( ohitra-karman ). 

The takshaka must be an expert in his own work, i.e„ carpentry. 

The second part of this chapter deals with the system of measurement : 

The paramaym or atom is the smallest unit of measurement. 

8 paramanuB = 1 rathadhuli ( lit . oar-dust). 

1 balagra (lit, hair’s end). 

1 liksha dit. a nit). 

1 yuka (lit. a louse). 

1 yava (lit. a barley oorn). 

1 aiigula (lit. finger’s breadth). 

Three kinds of ahgvlas are distinguished, the largest of which is made of 8 
yavas, the intermediate one of 7 yavas, and the smallest one of 6 yavns. 


8 rathadhvlie — 
8 hdlagras = 

8 likahat — 

8 yukis — 

8 yavai 


12 aiigulas 
2 vitastis or 

24 ahgulas 

25 ahgulaa 

26 „ 

27 

4 hoataa 
8 davdaa 


}- 


1 vita8ti (spnn). 

1 kiahku-haat'i (small cubit). 

1 pr&japatya-haata. 

1 dhanurmuahti-hasta- 
1 dhanurgraha-haata. 

1 dhanua (bow) or danda (rod). 

1 rajju (string). 

Directions are given with regard to the use of the four different kinds of cubits 
(fiaato) enumerated above. Conveyances (ySna) and couches {bay ana) are said to 
measured in the cubit of 24 ahgulaa, vimcknu in the cubit of 25 aiigulas, bnild- 
ings (v&stu) in general in the cubit of 26 aiigulas, and villages, etc., in the oubit 
of 27 ahgulaa. The cubit of 24 aAgulaa may, however, also be used in measuring 
all these objects. 

In the concluding portion of this chapter directions arc given for the preparation 
of the yard-stick (hasta), the rod (danQa), and the measuring string (rajju). The 
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former two objeots should be made of the wood of certain trees, whioh are enume- 
rated. In the same manner certain fibres are to be need as materials for the rope. 
The presiding deity of the yard-stick and the rod is Vishnu, and that of the 
measuring rope Vftsuki, the king of serpents. 

CHAPTERS* III, IV, V. 

The classification of v&ita (VMvrpraharana) 

Examination of soil (Bhi-par\k$ha) and Selection of site ( [Bhumwamgraha ) 

The first part of the third chapter defines v&ilit (dwelling or habitation) and 
divides it into four classes. The place where men and gods reside is called vdsfa. 
This includes the ground (dhar&\ the building (fco rmya), the conveyance (ydna), 
and the couch (paryaiika). Of these, the ground is the principal one, for nothing 
can be built without the ground as a support. The building (harmya) includes 
prMda, mtndapa, aabhd, iaid, prapd and (a)rahga- The conveyance ( ydna ) 
includes ddika, ayandana, iibikd and ratha. The oouoh (paryaiha) includes 
pafljara, mallohali, ma&cha, k&kdahfa, phalakaaana and bdla-paryaUlta, 

The seoond part of the third chapter as well as the fourth and fifth ohaplen 
deal with the same subject, namely, the site, on whioh a village, town, fort, palace, 
temple, or house, is to be built. The soil is examined with regard to its contour, 
colour, odour, features (rfipa), taste and touoh. The level of the ground as well as 
the characteristic vegetation of the site are also minutely evamiued. 

If a plot of land is found to be satisfactory on all or most of these points, 
it should be seleoted for a village, town, fort or honse, as the case may be. 
But even after this selection it would be wise to test the ground in some other 
ways. A square hole of one eubit deep should be dug on the selected site and be 
filled with water. After twenty-four hours the chief arobiteot should mark the 
condition of the water in the hole. If all the water he dried up by this time, the 
earth must be very bad. But if, on the other hand, there remains some water in 
the bole, the selected plot of land would be fit for any building purposes. 

Another final test is this : a similar hole is dug on the plot and filled op with 
the earth taken out of it. If this earth fills up the hole exaotly, the land is fair; 
if this earth be not quite enough to fill up the hole the ground must be very bad, 
but if this earth overfills the hole, the soil must be very good for any building 
purposes. The import of both tests seems to be that in the former oase porous 
soil is avoided, while in the latter oase loose soil is said to be unfit for the qqfw - 
trootion of » building 
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After this Anal selection the ground should be ploughed over. The concluding 
part of the fifth chapter gives a minute description of the oxen and the plough 
to be used in ploughing the seleoted site. 

CHAPTER VI 

The gnomon ($a jU:u- slhapa na-v idhdna) 

The object of this chapter is to lay down rules on the principles of dialling and 
for ascertaining the cardinal points by means of a gnomon. 

The gnomon is made of the wood of certain trees. It may be 24, 18, or 12 
aAgttlaa in length, and the width at the base should be respectively 6, 5, and 4 
o Agvlaa, It tapers from the bottom towards the top. 

For the purpose of ascertaining the cardinal points, a gnomon of 12, 18, or 24 
abguloa is ereoted from the centre of a watered place ( aalUa-athala ) and a circle 
is described with the bottom of the gnomon as its centre and with a radius twioe 
its length. Two pointB are marked where the shadow (of the gnomon) after 
and before noon meets the ciroumferenoe of the circle. The line joining these 
two points is the east-west line. From each of these east and west points a circle 
is drawn with their distanoe as radius. The two intersecting points, which are 
oalled the head and tail of the fish ( timi ), are the north and the south points. The 
intermediate regions are found in the same way through the fish formed 
between the points of the determined quarters. 

As regards the principles of dialling, eaob of the twelve months is divided 
into three parts of ten days each and the inorease and decrease of shadow 
(avachchhayi) * are calculated for these several parts of the different months. 

Why the subject of the present chapter is important for architecture is 
evident from the rules regarding the orientation of buildings. Here it is said 
that a building should preferably faoe the east or the north-east, but that it 
should never be made to faoe the south-east, as this is considered inauspicious. 

The ohapter closes with a passing referenoe to the khata-iaAku which appears 
to denote wooden stakes posted in different parts of the foundations made for 
constructing buildings thereon. 

CHAPTER VII 

The ground-plan ( Pada-viny&ea ) 

When a site is seleoted for constrnoting a village, town or building thereon 
the ground is divided into different numbers of squares Thirty-two kinds 

1 Of. Vitruvius, Book IX. Chap. VIII, “....the prinoiplea of dialling sod theinorssM sad 
doorcase of the days In the ditfennt months ” (translated bp Owilt). 
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of such schemes are distinguished by as many different names according to the 
number of squares into which the whole area is partitioned out. The whole scheme 
has been arranged in such a manner that in eaoh case the number of partitions 
represents the square of the serial number. The eighth plot, for instance, whioh is 
oalled Chnydita, comprises a division into sixty-four squares, while by the ninth 
plot, which bears the technical name of Parumatadhika, the ground is divided 
into eighty one squares. 

Each of these squares is assigned to its presiding deity. Some deities, 
however, are lords of more than one square. The lord of the central 
square is always Brahma. Charagi, Vidarika, Pfitana and Rakahaal are the 
presiding deities of the four corners. A detailed description of all the squares 
of the eighth and the ninth plans is given in the text. Then the forty four deities, 
who are enumerated in connection with the Paramatadhika scheme, are desoiibed 
in the form of as many dhyanas . This portion is of some iconographical interest. 

Finally, the presiding deity of the site (vualu~puru8ka \ who is described as hump- 
backed and of crooked-shape, is said to occupy the habit ated area (watu) in such a 
manner that his limbs cover the several squares or groups of squares which, as set 
forth iu the former part ot the chapter, are assigned to and named after various dei- 
ties. As he is supposed to lie down with his face turned downward, his head being in 
the central square 'on the east side (assigned toSurya), his right and left hands must 
be iu the partitions of Agni (S. E.) and Isana (N. E ) respectively, and his right and 
left feet in those of Nairrit (S. W.) and Viiyu (N. W.) respectively. The middle 
part of his body occupies the central portion of the plqt, which, as we saw, is 
assigned to Brahma. 


CHAPTER VIII 

The offerings (Balikarma-vidh&na) 

Different kinds of offerings ( bali ) are prescribed for the various deities 
enumerated in the preceding chapter, who are supposed to preside over the 
different partitions of the Paramaiadhika or Maoduka ground-plan. These 
offerings consist of milk in its various forms, butter, rice and sesame, 
parched grain (tdfa), honey and sweetmeat (modaka, offered to Sugrlva), 
incense aud lamps, flowers and fruit. Blood is offered to Asura, dried meat to 
Mfiga, dried fish to Roga (Disease), and sea-fish to Bhrifigaraja. The four demo- 
nesses, namely, RftkshasI, Putanfi, Vidari and CharagI, also receive their share, the 
first-mentioned evil spirit in the shape of meat of goats mixed with blood. 
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la the bringing of these offerings the master-builder (athapah) takes a 
leading part. 

CHAPTER IX 

The village (Gnimalahhana-vidhma) 

According to the Mimsira, there is not much difference between a village, a 
town, and a fort. All are fortified plaoes intended for the residence of people. A 
town is the extension of a village. A fort is in many oases nothing more than a 
fortified town, with this difference that a fort is principally meant for 
purposes of defenoe, while a village or a town is mainly intended for habitation. 

A detailed description of the plan of villages, towns, and forts, and the 
arrangement of the various buildings which they contain is given in the text. 

Villages are divided according to their shapes into eight classes, called 
da^daha, earvatc-bhadra, nandyaiarta, padmaka, avaatika, prastara, k&rmuka 
and ohattir-mukha. 

Each village is surrouuded by a wall made of brick or stone ; beyond this 
wall there is a ditch broad and deep enough to cause serious obstruction in the 
event of an attack on the village. There are generally four main gates at 
the middle of the four sides, and as many at the four oorners. Inside the wall 
there is a large street runniug all round the village. Besides, there are two other 
large streets, each of which connects two opposite main gates. They intersect eaoh 
other at the centre of the village, where a temple or a hall is generally built for 
the meeting of the villagers. The village is thus divided into four main blocks, 
each of which is again subdivided into many blocks by streets which are always 
straight and run from one end to the other of a main block. The two main streets 
crossing at the centre have houses and foot-paths on one side of the street. 
The ground-floor of these houses on the main streets consists of shops. The 
street, which runs round the village, has also houses and foot-paths only on one side. 
These houses are mainly public buildings, such as sohools, libraries, guest-houses, 
eto. All other streets generally have residential buildings on both sides. The 
houses high or low are always uniform in make. Drains (jala-dv&ra, lit. 
water-passage) follow the slope of the ground. Tanks and ponds are dug in all 
the inhabited parts, and located where they can conveniently be reached by a 
large number of inhabitants. The temples of public worship, as well as the 
public commons, gardens and parks are similarly looated. People of the same 
caste or profession are generally housed in the same quarter. 
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The partition of the quarters among the various sects cannot be said to be 
quite impartial. The best quarters are generally reserved for the Brahmins and 
tiie architects. Such partiality to the artists is not met elsewhere in Sanskrit 
literature. The quarters of the Buddhists and the Jains are described in a few 
lines. The habitations of the Chaudalas, as well as the plaoee for cremation are 
located outside the village- wall, in the north-west in partioular. The temples of 
fearful deities, suoh as Ch&muu4*i aw also placed outside the wall. 

CHAPTER X 

Towm [and Torts] {Kagara-vidh&na) 

As stated.above, a town is a large village. According to the Manaa&ra, it 
appean that the dimensions of the smallest town-unit are 100 x 200 dandaa ; 
the largest town-unit is 7,200x 14,400 dand'te, A town may be situated from 
east to west or from north to south according to the position it occupies. There 
should be one to twelve large streets in a town. It should be built near a river 
or a mountain and should have facilities for trade and commerce with the foreigner 
(dvipantara-vartin). Like a village, it should have walls, ditches and gates 
drains, parks, oommons, shops, exchanges, temples, guest-houses, colleges, etc. 
For purposes of military defence, the towns are generally well fortified. 

Towns are divided into eight classes : rijadh&nt, nagara, pura, nagari, khtfa, 
kharvafa, kubjaka, and pa (tana. The distinction between them is slight, the 
general description given above being applicable to all. But it may be noted that 
the city called pattana is a big commercial port. It is situated on the banka 
of the seaorariveri and is always engaged in exohange and commerce with 
fore ignore who deal specially in jewels, silk clothes and perfumes, etc., imported 
from other countries (dvip&ntara). 

Forts are first divided into eight classes, oalled fibim, vahinumukha, Bth&nly a, 
dronaka, saih viddha or vardhaka, kdaka, nigama, and ekandhivara. There is a 
further division of these forts according to their position. Hey are known as 
mountain fort (giri-durga ), forest fort (vanadurga), water-fort (jaladurga ) 
chariot fort (rathadwrga), gods' fort {dwadwrga), marsh fort (patkadurga) and 
mixed fort (mibradwga). 

The mountain fort is subdivided into three desses, according as it is built on 
the top of the mountain, in the valley, or on the mountain-slope. 

All these fortsare surrounded with strong walls and ditches. He wall is made 
of brick, stone and similar materials. It is at least 12 oubits in height and its 
thickness at the base is at least 6 cubits It is provided with wateb-towers. 
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CHAPTER XI 

The dimensions of buildings of various storeys ( Bhfmilamba-vidhum) ) 

The name of this chapter is ‘ Bhumilamba,’ which liberally means the height 
of the storey. The Kamikagdma (pafala 50, verse 1) defines this name, 
Bhumilamba, thus: “ Chaluraihbu,di-8whntktmaih bhiimi-lambam iti smritcim” 
The chapters on the subjeot, in both the works, Manasura and Kamikdagma, 
deal with the measurement of length, breadth, and height of buildings of one 
to twelve storeys. 

The various shapes of buildings are mentioned iu the opening lines of the 
chapter. They may be square, rectangular, round, octagonal, or oval. Buildings of 
all kinds, sueh as the vimana or temple, the harmya or pulaco, the gopura or 
gate-house, the tala or hall, the mandapa or paviliou, and the veiman (residential 
houses generally) should have one of these five shapes. 

Buildings are again divided into four olasses-- jati, ohhanda, vikalpa or 
Mihhalpa, and dWidso— which are frequently referred to in the subsequent chapters. 
These four olasses seem to have different characteristics in different oases. 

The proportion between height and width is expressed by five technical names, 
i&ntiko, pauahfika, parahniki (sometimes called jayada), adbhuta, and sari'o- 
kamika. When the height of a building or idol is 2} times of its width, it is called 
i&ntika, the pauaht>.ka height is twice the width, the pdrahnika or jayada 
height is If of the width, the adbhuta height is 1} of the width, and the earn a* 
kamika height is 1J of the width. This proportion of height and width is not, 
however, strictly followed all through. There is a slight variation in some oases. 
But the proportions given above are the most oommon. The measurement of 
length, breadth and height is invariably divided into three typeB : large, 
intermediate, and small. The iantika and the pauahtika heights are prescribed 
for the large type of measurement, the parahnika or jayada for the intermediate 
type, and the adbhuta and the aarvakdmika for the small type. 

Five series of length and five series of breadth are prescribed hero for each of 
the several classes of buildings of one to twelve storeys. But in some subsequent 
chapters as many as nine alternatives of leugth or breadth are prescribed for 
one and the same objeot. 

The five series of breadth in the small type of one-storeyed buildings are 2, 
4, 6, 8 and 10 cubits, and the five series of length are 3, 5, 7, 9 and 11 cubits. 
In the intermediate type the five series of breadth are 5, 7, 9, 11 and 18 
cubits, and the five series of length 6, 8, 10, 12 and 14 cubits. In the large 
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type, the five series of breadth are 6, 8, 10, 12 and 14 cobits, and the five lengths 
are 7, 0* 11, 18 and 15 cobits. 

Ail the classes of buildings of one to twelve storeys are in this way measnred 
separately. The dimensions of the twelve-storeyed building in its three types are 
given briefly. 1 In the small type they are 85, 37, 39, 41, 43 oobits, in the interme- 
diate type 36, 38, 40, 42, 44 cubits, and in the large type, 37, 89, 41, 43, 45 oobits. 
These are the fifteen kinds of ViptUa, and the height should be as before. 

These are the measurements in the jali olass of buildings. Three-fourths, 
half and one-fourth of these are prescribed for the ohhanda, the vikalpa and 
the 3 bhisa classes respectively. 

The concluding part of this chapter prescribes the number of storeys allowed 
in edifioes aooording to the sooial status of their occupants. In the first instance 
reference is made to the various classes of kings 1 , of whom the one highest 
in rank, namely, the ohakravartin or Universal monaroh, is said to inhabit a palace 
of five to twelve storeys. Tne residence of the heir-apparent (yuvaraja), af 
well as those belonging to the ohief feudatories (tamanta-pramukhya), shook 
have one to three storeys. 


CHAPTER XII 

The foundation ( Garbh*nya$a-vidh&na ) 

The foundation is classified under three heads, namely, for buildings, for 
villages, eta., and for tanks, eto. The last named foundation is meant for a 
cistern, well or tank (vapi-fcupa-fafdfca i, etc. 

The depth of the excavation ( garbha-bhajana ) in case of a village, a town 
or a fort (grama, nagara, para, pattana, kharvafa, koshfha, kola, eto.) is stated 
to be of five kinds, and varies in accordance with the sin of the construction. 
Similarly for a building or a well suitable depth of the exoavation is prescribed. 

The foundation of buildings is further divided into two olassea as it may 
belong to temples or to human dwellings. Of temples, those of Vishnu and Brahm& 
are dealt with, and the others are said to be like these. 


1 The deception ot these dimantbne U maoh ole net ia the EimiUgam (pafala 60). Aooording 
to this wotk, the width ot e twelve-storeyed building ie 70 ouhlti end the height 100 oubite. It 
exp**ly etatee (jiota 88) that it ii never desirable that buildings shoo’d be larger than 77 onbita in 
height and 70 onbite in width. 

Of below, chapter XU. In tbe present passage only six oat ot the nine olaiees ere mentioned, 
the m a vi ak ia, paMadhara anl pi, »h*ika having been omitted. 
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For humiQ dwellings there are four classes of foundations aocording to the 
caste of the oooupier, Br&hmaoa, Kshatriya, VaiSya or 6udra. In the laying of a 
foundation ritualistio prescriptions play a prominent part, the actual process 
apparently being the same in all oases. 

The depth of the elevation is equal to the height of the basement. The 
four oornera and sides, built of brick or stone, are equal. The oavity is filled with 
water, and ten kinds of earth, such as earth taken from an anthill, from a crab-cave, 
etc , are plaoed at the bottom, 

Portions of oertain plauts are then deposited on the four sides : the root of the 
blue lotus (utpala-kanda) to the east, the root of the white lotus (ktmuda'k&'Qda) 
to the south, taugandh.% (a kind of fragrant grass) to the north, and some other 
plant to the west. Above these are to be placed grains of ten kinds of cereals, 
to wit, iili (rice) to the north-east, vrihi (rice) to the east, kodrava (paspalum 
scrobiculatum) to the south-east, kafigu (panioum italioum) to the south, mudga 
(phaseolus mungo) to the south-west, masha (phaseolus radiatus) to the west, 
kukxttha (dolichos unitlorus) to the north-west and tila (sesamum indie urn) to the 
north. 

The twelve kiuds of breadth and length of the exoavation to suit build- 
ings of one to twelve storeys are respectively 3, 5, 7, 9, 11, IB, 15, 17, 19, 21, 28, 
25 ufigulat ; and 4 , 0, 8 , 10, 12, 14, 10, 18, 20, <22, 24, 20 aAgulaa. And its height 
should be equal to the breadth, or less by | or i ol the breadth. 

The concluding lines of this ohapter deal with the measurement of bricks, 
with whioh buildings of one to twelve storeys are preferably built, and also with 
the ceremonies in connection with the laying of the foundation-stone (lit, first 
brick, pratkavMshtnka). The breadth of a brick may be from 7 to 29 or 80 adgtdao. 
The length is greater than the breadth by f , |, or f ; or is twice of die breadth. 
The thickness should be half of the breadth. 

CHAPTER XIII 

The pedestal (Upapifha-vidhHa) 

The opening lines of the ohapter desoribe the height of the pedestal aa com- 
pared with the base- This height is said to be of nine kinds, whioh are worked 
out by nine proportions. Five of them Are those expressed by the technical terms 
Mntika, pauahfika, jay ado, adbhuta and sarvakdmiB (J, 1, |. and 

f). Rim Bis on the authority of a Tamil manuscript says that the height of the 
is to be reokoned from one-quarter to six times of the height of the bam. 
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The next topic of this chapter refers to the measurement of the projections 
(nirgama) of pedestals. The height of the pedestal is divided into 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 
10, 11, 12, 13, 14 or 15 equal parts ; of these 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7 or 8 arc given to the 
projection. The nine kinds of projection are 1 U, 1}, If, 2, 2j, 2}, 2f and 3 
haataa. The projections may be 1, 1|, 2, 2$, 3, 3$, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, or 9 dandaa. 

After this, the pedestals are divided into three classes known as vtdi-bhadra, 
praMhadra, and manoha-bhadra. Each of these is subdivided into four types. 
The measures of the mouldings of each of these twelve kinds of pedestals are 
given in detail. 

The remaining portion of the chapter contains the names and measurement 
of the various mouldings whioh are to be employed in each of the twelve kinds of 
pedestal. 

CHAPTER XIV 

The base (Adhiahthana-vidhana) 

The heights of the bases are of twelve kinds, beginning at 30 aftgulaa and 
ending at 4 hastas, the increment being by 6 nhgulaa, These twelve heights are 
used respectively in twelve different storeys one above the other. The heights of 
the bases are said to be 4 h<mtas in the houses of the Briihmanas, 3 haataa in those 
of the Kshatriyas, 2 haataa in those of the VaiSyas and 1 haala in the houses of 
the Siidras. 

Some sixty-four bases arc described under nineteen different types called 
pada-bandha, uraga-baridha, pratikrama, kumuda-bandha , padnui-kesara, puah- 
pa-puahkala, in-bandha, maficha-bandha, treni-bmdha, padma-bandha, hum - 
bha-bandha (or kalaia^bandha), vapra-bandha, vajra-bandha ) in-bhoga, raina • 
bandha, pa(ta-bandha, kukshi-bandha, kampa-bandha, and 6r%kunta. Of each of 
the bases the mouldings and ornaments are described in detail. 

CHAPTER XV 

The pillar {Stambha-lakahana-vidhdna ) 

The opening lines divide the subject matter into five heads, namely, the measure* 
ment of pillars, their shapes, their ornaments and mouldings, the collection of 
wood for the purpose of making pillars, whioh may, however, be made of stone, and 
the oeremonial and process of erecting pillars. 

The height of a pillar is measured from above the base to below the 
uttara, or above the pedestal from the janman to the uttara. The height of a 
pillar, in other words, is measured from the plinth up to the lowest member of the 
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entablature, ao as to inolude the capital. In an important passage in the 
KWyapa, quoted by RSm R&z, it is stated that the measurement may also be taken 
from the cimbia of the shaft, exclusive of the base. 

The height of a pillar is twice, one-anda-half times or one-and-a-quarter times 
that of its base, or the height of the pillar begins at 2} haataa and ends at 8 haataa, 
the increment being by 6 aAgrUaa or £ Aosta. Bat according to Kakyapa, the height 
of the pillar maybe 3 times that of the base ; or 6 or 8 times that of the pedestal. 
The width (diameter) of a pillar may be $, f, i, | or T V of its height, or i, \ or } of 
the height if it be a pilaster ( ieadyaatambha ). ihe width of the pilaster, aooording 
to the Mdnaaira, is 3. 4, 5 or 6 rmtraa (ahgrdaa), and twice, thrice or four times 
of these should be the width of the kampa. The height of a pillar being divided 
into 12, 11, 10, 9 or 8 parts, the one of these parts may be the breadth of the pillar, 
and at the top it is diminished by one-fuurth. 

Thecolumu admits of different shapes. A square pillar is called brahma'kdnta. 
An octagonal one is called viahnu-k&nta, A sixteen-sided or circular one is known 
as rudra-kdnta, A pentagonal one is called iivakdnta, and the hexagonal one 
akanda-kanta. These shapes are stated to be uniform from bottom to top. But the 
base may be quadrangular. 

With respect to dimensions and ornaments the five kinds of oolumns— 
brahma-k&nta, viahnvrMnta, rudra-kanta, tiva-kanta, and akanda-k&nta—ecn 
called chitra-karna, padma-kanta, ehitra-kumbha, palika-atambha, and kumbha- 
atambha. A sixth one, koahfha-atambha, in the latter division, is stated to be two- 
sided, and is the same as the kudya-atambha or pilaster. 

It should be noticed that the former set of five names refers to the shapes of 
the shafts, whilst the latter set of five names is based on the shapes of the capitals, 
but in the detailed description both the capital and shaft are included. 

Some special kinds of pillars are also described, such as Ohitra-karna, Padma • 
kdrtia, Ohitra*kumbha, Vi ra-kanfha, Palika-atambha, Kumbha-stambha and 
Koahfha-atambha. Then follow the description and measurement of the mouldings 
of the pillars. 

Columns, when in rows, must be in a straight line. “ The intercolumnatian 
may be two, three, four or five diameters ; it is measured in three ways, 1st, 
from the inner extremity of the base of one pillar to that of another ; 2nd, from 
the centre of the two pillars; and 3rd, from the outer extremities of the pillars 
including the two bases.". There seems to be no fixed interoolumnatiou. 
This has been left . to the discretion of architects who are, however, required 
to be partioniarly careful with regard to beauty and utility. 
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Minor pillars should he proportionate to the main pillar. A main pillar with 
one minor pillar (upap&di) is called eka-kdnta, with two minor pillars dvikdnta, 
and with three minor pillars tri-kinta, A main pillar with (our minor pillars it 
called brahma-kanta , with five iiva-k&nla, with six tkanda-kanta, and with eight 
minor pillars, it is oalled viahnu-kanta. 

There is a long description of the collection of wood for purposes of pillars. 
The details seem to indicate that at the time when the M&nat&va was composed, 
wood was frequently used for making oolumn3 ; stone pillars are also mentioned, 
but pillars made of briok- alone are not particularly dealt with. It is, however, 
stated that stone, brick and wood were used for makiug different parts of a 
column. The square ddhdra or base of a stone pillar, it is stated, should be made 
of stone, aud that of the wooden pillar of wood, fiut at the end of the next 
chapter, it is added that, all the parts of a column should be made of stone (rftid), 
wood (dart*) or briek {ishtaka). In the middle of the same chapter the use of 
these three materials is elaborately discussed. The pillars, etc., are called iuddha 
(pure) when made of one material, miira (mixed) when made of two materials, 
and sash ktvna (amalgamated) when made of all the three (or more) materials. 

The concluding part of this ohapter deals with ceremonies in connection with 
erecting columus. They are essentially ritualistic. It is directed that the column 
should be posted [vtiaytt) at the side of a mandapa or pavilion. 

CHAPTER XVI 

The entablature ( Praatara-vidh&na ) 

The height of the entablature (prastara), as compared with that of the base 
(adhiahfhdna), it of six kinds. The height of the former may be equal to that of 
the latter, or less by f, or greater by i, Jor f ; or it may be twice ; or, in oubit 
(haata) measurement these six kinds of height of the entablature begin at 7 cubits 
and end at 4$ oubits, the decrement being by } cubit. These six kinds of entabla- 
tures are respectively used in the houses of the gods, the Brahmins, the kings (or 
Kshatriyaa), the orown-princes (yuvaraja), the Vaityas and the Sfldras. 

The height of the entablature is said to be | or | of, or equal to, that of tho 
pillar (pdda), or greater by J, J or f . Yet another set of six heights is described. 
The height of the pillar being divided into eight parts, seven, six, five, four, three 
or two parts may oe assigned to that of the entablature. 

The greater portion of the chapter is devoted to an enumeration of the 
various mouldings and the measurement of each of the eight different k»n ds 
of entablatures. 
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In this ohapter the roofing (praohchh&dana) of bnildinga is described. It is 
stated that a brick-built building may bo furnished with a wooden roof, and that 
the roofs of stone buildings should also be built of stone. 

CHAPTER XVII 

Wood-joinery ( Sandhikarmovidh&na ) 

The definition of the name ( sandhikarman ) of the chapter is given in the 
opening lines. The joiring of pieces of wood for buildings is nailed aandhi-karman. 
Several kinds of wood-joining ere described in detail. It would be impossible to give 
here a resume. But it may be noted that wood was very largely used in 
constructing houses of various kinds ; some parts of pillars too wore made of 
wood, as has already been pointed out. Doors were mostly made of wood. 
The same was the case with couches, cars, ohairs, etc. 

The wood-joining is of various kinds and forms. Pieces of wood are said to 
be joined in such a way as to make the nandyivarta, avast ika, sarvaio-bhadra 
and such other shapes. Some kinds of wood are strictly forbidden to be joined 
with some others. Fresh timber, it is stated, should under no circumstances be 
joined with seasoned wood. 

CHAPTER XVIII 

The general description of bnildinga (Vim&na-vidh&na) 

The contents of the chapter are divided into the following headings : 
the classification of the vim&nas of one to twelve storeys ; the three Btyles 
of architecture; the characteristic features of the stHpilca or pinnacle, the 
atipi-kXla or pinnaole staff, the lupa, and the mukhabhadra ; and the cere- 
monies of fixing the pinnaole staff. 

The description begins with the making of the foundation ; but this subject 
has already been dealt with in the 12th ohapter. 

The classification of vimanaa of one to twelve storeys is elaborately 
deseribed here, their absolute dimensions having already been given in the 
lltb chapter called Bhumilamba-vidhana, Each of the twelve classes is subdivided 
into three types, according to their size— large, intermediate and small. Whilst 
the width of the small type of one-storeyed building is 1,2, 8, 4, 5, or 6 parts, it 
should be 5, 6, or 7 parts in the intermediate type, and 6, 7, or 8 parts in the 
large type. These • parts ’ appear to be the partitions of the facade bordered by 
two pilasters (p&da). 
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The three styles of architecture are called n&gara, drdvida and VMara 
which are apparently geographical names. The distinguishing feature seems to 
be the general shape of the bikhara. 

In the third place the measurement and mouldings of the pinnaole (tttipi or 
etupik&) are given in detail. The height of the slupi is one cubit ( haata ) in the 
houses of the Madras, two oabits in those of the Vaiiyas, two cubits and a half in the 
houses of the crown-prinoes (yuvaraja), three oubits in the houses of the kings 
( kthatriya ), three oubits and a half in the houses of the Br&hmaoas, and four cubits 
in the houses of the gods, that is, in temples. 

Building materials are then discussed. Four kinds of material are distinctly 
mentioned : stone, brick, wood, and iron ( lauho ). 

Buildings are made of one, two, three or all four of these materials, but pre* 
ferenoe is given to the use of one material alone. With regard to materials, build* 
ings are divided into three classes, namely, iuddha (pure) made of one material 
alone, mibra (mixed) made of two materials and iaibk&rqa (amalgamated) made 
of three or more materials. 

The term atipi-kxla literally means the nail or pin of the it&pi. Its form is 
described dearly. It is quadrangular at the base, octagonal at the middle, circular 
at the top, and tapering gradually from bottom to top. The width at the top is 
one afigula. 

Then two more arohiteotural members are described, namdy, the lupa and the 
mukha-bhadra. The former is explained by Bam Raz* as " a sloping and a pro* 
jeoting member of the entablature, representing a continued pent roof. It is made 
below the oupola [fti&hara], and its ends are plaoed as if it were suspended from 
the arohitrave, and reaching the stalk of the lotus below." 

The mukha-bhadra, or front tabernacle according to the same author , 1 
indicates an ornamental niohe, whioh oooupies a central position in the facade of the 
building. 

The chapter concludes with a description of the ceremonies in connection 
with fixing the atupi-kbla. 

CHAPTER XIX 

The one-storeyed building (EkabhQmuvidh&na ) 1 

The ohapter opens with various classifications of buildings. They are first 
divided into four classes oalled jiti, ohhanda, vikalpa, and ibhdea. Here they 
are considered with regard to their measurement. The i&ti olass is said to be 


* Him Kis, JSttay, p. 6% footnote S. 
*Ibii$m, pp.61 f. 

* Of. ibidm pp. 49 -68 ; plate XXI 
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measured in the jArvaJuuta, the first kind of onbit, i.e,, the cubit of 24 aAgnlaa, 
The ehhanda is measured in | cubit, the vikalpa in } of this (?), end the &bhfoa 
in } cubit or span. 

A further classification is into Uhinaka, foana and iayana, whioh are also called 
respectively, aaihchita, asarhchila and apaaaihchita. This classification also refers 
to measurement. In the athinaka olass the measurement of the height is considered, 
in the daana the breadth is taken into consideration, and in the iayana the width 
is measured. It should be noted that these three olasses, namely, athinaka, daana, 
and iayana, have a further signification with regard to the object of worship. In 
the athinaka buildings the idol is in an erect posture, in the haana buildings 
in a sitting posture, and in the iayana buildings in a reoumbent posture. 

A third classification refers to the shape Buildings are classed as masouline 
(pwruaha) when they are equiangular or circular, and as feminine when they are 
rectangular- Male deities are installed in masculine temples, and female deities in 
feminine temples. It is added, however, that the images of the latter may be 
placed in masculine temples too. 

After this introduction comes the description of one-storeyed buildings. The 
absolute measurement is referred to in the the chapter called Bhimi-lamba (dimen-' 
sions of storeys). The comparative measurement and plan are described here at 
great length, The whole height of the building is divided into a certain number 
of equal parts whioh are distributed in a happy proportion amongst the different 
members, namely, the base, the pillar, the entablature, the neck, the dome and the 
pionaole. Similarly the length of the entire temple is divided into a oertain number 
of equal parts which are also distributed amongst various rooms and halls, namely, the 
garbha-gfiha or shrine, the antarala or anteroom and the mandapa or pavilion. 
These component parts of the building are described in detail in subsequent 
chapters, as also the gate-houses (gopura), courts (prak&ra) and such other archi- 
tectural members as doors, windows, arches, and So forth. In the present ohapter 
a detailed account is given of the water-channed (ndla), which is meant to be an 
outlet for the water. 

The eight kinds of one-storeyed buildings are known Mjayantika, bhoga, 
irlviMa, avaati-bandhana, Mkara, haati-pfiahtha, akandhatira, and Mara. 

The concluding portion of this ohapter as well as of the next eleven ohapter# 
are devoted to an enumeration of the various deities with whose images the doors 
and walls of buildings should be decorated. 

The | Buddhist and Jain temples, dealt with in only two lines, are direotod to 
be similarly built, with this difference that in these temple* the images of the 
Buddhist and Jain gods should be installed instead of the inures of the Brfthmanas, 

4 
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OH AFTERS XX- XXX 

Buildings of two to twelve storeys . 1 

The contents of these eleven chapters of the M&nas&ra may be conveniently 
summarised together. They deal respectively with two-storeyed (dvi-tala), three- 
storeyed (tri-tala), iour-storeyed (chatua-tala), five-storeyed (patcha-tala), six- 
storeyed (shat-tala), seven-storeyed (aapta-tala), eight-storeyed (o ahfa-tala), nine- 
storeyed (nava-tala), ten-storeyed (daia-tala), eleven-storeyed (ek&daia-tala), and 
twelve-storeyed (dv&data-tala) buildings. In each of these ohapters we find a 
classification of the peculiar kind of edifice under discussion followed by an 
account of certain details, in particular the location of the divine images with 
which the walls are decorated. Thus the buildings of two storeys are 
divided into eight classes which are called Mkara, vijaya, eiddha, pauahtika, 
k&ntika, adbhuta (also prabhutaka), avaatika, and puihkala. Those of three storeys 
are likewise divided into eight olasses, called Mkanta, dtana, aukhSlaya, 
keiara, kamal&Aga, brahma-k&nta, meru-kanta, and kati&ia. The same eight- 
fold division is found in connection with the four-storeyed buildings; here 
the names are vi ahnn.k&nta, chatur-mukha, sada-Hva, rudra-kanta, xhara-k&nta, 
maticha-k&nta, vedi-k&nta, and indra-kanta. The eight classes of the five- 
storeyed buildings are called airamta, bhuta-kdnta, viiva-kanta, murti-kanta, 
yama-k&nta, gfiha-k&nta, yajfa-kanta and brahma-kanta. In the ease of the build- 
ings of six storeys there are no less than thirteen classes, the technical names of 
which are padma-kanta, kanl&ra , aundara upakdnta, kamala, ratnakanta, 
vipuMUka, jyotiah-k&nta, earoruha, vipulakriti, avaati-kanla, nanlly&varta, and 
ikahu-k&nta . The seven-storeyed buildings are divided into eight kinds — putfdanka 
irUAnio, Mbhoga, dh&rana, paiijara, Mram&g&ra, harmya-k&nta, and hima-kanta, 
The eight classes of eight storeyed buildings are called bhu-Jc&nta, bhupa-kanta, 
avarga-kinta, mah&k&nta jana-kAnta, tapae kanta, aatya-kdnta, and deva-k&nta. 
Those of nine storeys are divided into seven kinds— sauro-fcdnta, rav,rava,chan$ita, 
bkiahana, vivpitn, eupratikanta, and viiva-k&nta, of which the first four 
represent the small type of nine-storeyed buildings, the next two the inter- 
mediate type, and the last one the large type. The ten-storeyed buildings are 
divided into six classes which are named bhu k&nta, chandra-kanta, bhavana kinta, 
antarikaha-k&nta, megha-k&nta, and abja-k&nta. Buildings of eleven storeys admit 
of six varieties— iambhu-lkdnta, Ua-kinta, chakra-kanta, yama-k&nta, vajra-ktinta, 
and dkra-kinta. Finally, buildings of twelve storeys are divided into ten kinds— 
pdiahdla, drdvida, madhya kanta, kiliiga-kinia, virifa, kerala , vaihia-kSuta 


* Bim Snap, ]ff. SI-6 7, tea plates XXII— XXXIV. 
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mXgadh'i-k&nta, jamka-kdnta and gurjara (tphurjaka). It deserves notice that 
in this instance the terms by whioh the olasses are designated are apparently 
geographical hames. 

In chapter XXX we find, moreover, an elaborate aoooont of staircases (topina), 

CHAPTER XXXI 
The courts (PrWlra-vidhina) 

The chapter begins with the announcement that five kinds otprtk&r* buildings 
will be described in connection with ball (offerings), parivira (attendant deities), 
iobhi (beauty), and raksha^a (defence). 

But the main objeot of the chapter is evidently to describe the various oourts 
into which the whole oompound is divided. The description of five such oourts is 
given. The first or innermost court is called the antar~maifdala. The seoond is 
known as anta-nih&ra and the third as mtdhyama-hdra The fourth oourt is techni- 
cally named prtik&ra. The fifth and last one is known as the mahdmarydd& or * the 
extreme boundary.’ As the title of the chapter indioates, the greater part of it 
desoribes only the fourth court. Here it may be briefly observed that this 
prikira is also divided into the jdti, chhanda, vikalpa, ibhata and k&mya olasses. 
Under eaoh class a number of buildings (iali) is exhaustively described. A further 
classification (saHibfrya, etc.) is made with regard to the materials of whioh the 
prdkftra buildings are made. These materials are the same as in other oases, 
namely, stone, brick and timber. 

The shrines of the attendant deities (pariviri-vimdna) and the gate- houses 
(gopurae) are very briefly described in conclusion, the next two ohapters being 
entirely devoted to a special treatment of these two subjects. 

CHAPTER XXXII 

The attendant deities (Parivara-vidh&na) 

The temples of these deities are directed to be built round the prdJfeim. At 
the eight cardinal points of the innermost or the first conrt, the temples of a 
group of eight deities are built. Groups of sixteen and tbirty-two deities are 
located in the seoond and the third courts respectively. Between the third and 
the fifth oourts is said to be a special pavilion. After an elaborate description 
of the location of temples for each of the deities of the three groups, the attendant 
deities of Vishnu are described in detail. 

With regard to the family of Vision, it may be pointed out that it also includes 
the some three groups of eight, sixteen and thirty-two deities. The seoond group 
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relating to Vishnu includes Buddha too. The well known ten incarnations of Vishnu, 
except the Matty a (fish) and the KHrmx (tortoise) are inolnded in the third group. 

The temples of the Bauddhas and Jainas, 'it is expressly stated, should be 
constructed according to the rules of their own Afatras, 

It should be notioed that the description of the temples intended for so many 
deities does not contain any measurements, eto, The text is solely occupied with 
the location of these temples or deities in the compound. But a considerable 
portion of the chapter is devoted to the description of moi ydapat for such purposes 
as bathing, sleeping, assemblies, performances of musicians and danoing girls, and 
stabling of cows and horses. 

CHAPTER XXXIII 
The gate-house (Qopura-vidhana ) 1 

Gate-houses {gopura) are built in front of each of the five courts into whioh 
the whole compound is divided. The gopura belonging to the first court (<m- 
tar-mandala) is technically called the dvtira-iobka or ‘ the beauty of the gate * * ; 
that belonging to the seoond oourt is known as dvara-iaUi or gate-house. The 
gate-house of the third oourt is oalled dv&ra-pr&s&da, and that of the fourth court 
( prSbira ) has the name of dv&ra-hannya. The gate-house of the fifth or outer- 
most court (mah&mary&da) is known as mak&goputa or the great gate house. 

Each of these five olasses of gate-houses is subdivided again into three kinds— 
the small, the intermediate, and the large. Gate-houses are exhaustively describ- 
ed under these fifteen kinds, They are further divided into ten classes with regard 
to the number of architectural members designated as Wehara (domes), etupikd 
(pinnacle), gala-kufa (neok-peak), and kehudra-naei (vestibule). A gopura is thus 
technically called irtbhoga when its iikha is like a <aid, and it has a circular sur- 
rounding ttQpika, and is furnished with a gala-kufa, four kthudra-nfait, and eight 
tno Mndsis. The remaining nine classes are called respectively iriviidla, vishnu * 
kinta, indra-kfoita, brahma-k&nta, tkanda k&nta, Hkhara and iaumya-kanta- 
The names of two of these ten olasses are evidently missing. 

The fifteen kinds of gate-houses referred to above may have one to sixteen or 
seventeen storeys. But the details of those of one to five storeys only are given, 
others boing left to tbe discretion of the artists and stated to be built in the same 
way as those described so minutely. 

> Bim Bis, Buoy, pp. 58—01 ; pistes XXXVI— XLII. 

fhis term in Prikrit tons {duira*>M) ooonn in the MfiehehhUfUht (ed. Btbszlss), p. 1% 
l, IS, fat Ui* description of VetSDtesens'i pslsee (Aot V) whioh Is divided into seven oouits. 
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The measurements, both absolute and comparative, of length, breadth and 
height of eaoh storey belonging to each of the fifteen kinds of gate-houses are 
desoribed at great length* The ornaments and mouldings of eaoh storey are also 
given in detail. The garbha-griha (cella or sanctum) as well as all other rooms 
together with their different parts, such as pillars, entablatures, walls, roofs, floors, 
doors, windows, etc., are exhaustively dismissed. 

The measurements, eto., of the gate-houses are discussed in comparison with 
those of the main buildings also. Then follows a lengthy description of their solid 
(ghana) and hollow ( aghana ) parts. The description of some interior members is 
also inoluded in this seotion. 

The chapter doses with an interesting description of windows, not only for 
gate houses, but also for other kinds of buildings, both religious and residential. 
The general plan of windows seems to be this : a post or pillar is fixed in the 
middle to which are attaohed two perforated screens (jilaka and phalaka), These 
admit of various patterns represented by the following names, by wbioh they are 
classed with regard to their shapes, n&ga-bandha, valli, gav&keha (cow’s eye), Jfcttd- 
jarakaha (elephant’s eye), avaalika, aarvato-bhadra , nandy&varta, and puahpa- 
bandha (bouquet or bunch of flowers). They are decorated with floral and foliated 
ornaments, as well as with decorative devices in imitation of jewels. The measure- 
ment of length, breadth and thickness is entirely left to the discretion of the artist. 
But it is stated in conclusion that according to some authorities the width of the 
windows for gate-houses varies from 1} to 5 cubits (haata), the increment being by 
six ahgulaa. 


CHAPTER XXXIV 
The mapdapa {Max^pa-vidkina) 

The term tnandtipa generally means a temple, pavilion, bower, shed or open 
hall. But the word has been used in three technical senses in this chapter. It is 
used to imply a house in the country, eto., or built on the sea-shore or the bank of 
a river, tank, or lake ; secondly, it is used to imply all the detached buildings in 
a compound whioh is generally divided into five courts. But in the most general 
sense, it implies various sorts of rooms in a temple or residential building , for the 
greater part of this long ohapter is devoted to a description of these rooms. 

After an aeoount of the architectural .members indicated by the technical 
terms bhitti, alinda and prapd, follows the lengthy description of matfapaa. 
Seven nwifdopaa are said to be built in front of the pv&a&dct or the main edifioe 
They are technically called Jiimajat niah&daju, vija>ya, m&lyaja, pdriyitra, 
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gandha-madaw aa 1 hama-k&ta respectively. The first is seid to be need for thi 
purpose of ft bith-rocm, the seoond for a study, library or eohool (adhyayana), 
And so forth. Various pwts of these buildings, suoh us walls, roofs, floors, verandas, 
court-yards, doors, windows, columns, eto., are described in detail. Besides these 
seven, various other classes of mairfapaa are also described exhaustively. Then 
technical names together with the main purposes for which they are built mav be 
given here. 

The mtruja mairfapa is used as a library-room, the vijaya for marnapr 
ceremonies, the padmaka as a temple-kitchen, the aioha aa an ordinary kitoken, 
the padma for collecting flowers, the bhadra for a water-reservoir, store-house, etc 
the iiva for unhusking corn, the veda for an assembly-hall, the kula-dhara^a 
for storing perfumes, the awkh&Aga for a guest-house, the ddrva for an elephant’s 
stable, and the kauiika for a horse-stable, the aaukhyoJea and others built on the 
banks of the sea, river, lake, eto., are meant for purposes of pilgrimage, and the 
jat/dla and others for Bummer residence. The plan, ornaments, etc. of each of these 
various classes are described in detail. 

The chapter closes with a description of the forms of mandapaa. Those ol 
temples and of the houses of the Brahmupas should have the j&ti shape, the chhanda 
shape is given to the maijdupaa of the Ksbatriyas, the vikalpa shape to those of the 
Vaikyas, and the ibhita shape to those of the Sfidras. But according to some, these 
four olasses are also said to be based on the form of.the bhadra or front tabernacle. 

The maipdapaa of two faces are called day^aka and those of three faoes 
avastika ; but the latter may also have the lafigala or plough shape. The mandapaa 
of four faces are known as ohatur-mukha, those of five faces as aarvate bhadra and 
those of six faoes as maulika. 

A short desoription of mafydapai in villages or towns is given at the end. 
Their principal members are said to be the lupd, prastara , praohchh&dana, 
eabhd and Jcufa, eto. Mandapaa are also built on the roadside and elsewhere. 

All classes of mandapaa mentioned above are- described separately, according 
as they may belong to a temple or to the hduses of the Brihmapas, the Kshatriyas 
the Vaiiyas and the Sfidras respectively. 

CHAPTER XXXV 

The &Ui (H&lA-vidh&na) 

The distinction between the itilA, the manfapa, and the gftto, to eaoh of which, 
a separate chapter is devoted, is not quite clear. The three terms are used mors 
or less in the same sense, to imply houses in general. All of them consist of the 
same parts and are used for similar purposes. * In the oompounds go-i&lA (cowshed) 
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atva-idHA (hone stable), p&thfrtdld (college orsohool), eto., the vord idld indicates 
a detached building ; while. in paka-edld (kitchen), etc., it may imply a hall or room. 
In the present chapter idld is used mostly in the sense of temples and of 
residential buildings for Brahmaoas, Kshatriya9, VaiSyas and Madras. 

Like villages, idlds are first -divided into the same six classes of danfaka, 
avaetika,, maulika, ehatur-mukha, earvato-bhadra, and vardhamana. Somo 
of these with a fixed number of halls are said to be temples, while others 
varying in the number of rooms are meant for the residence of people of 
different castes. A distinction is made with regard to the number of storeys they 
should be furnished with. The maximum number of storeys a idld has is twelve. 
The various storeys of all these idlds are described in detail. Eleven alternative 
breadths, eleven lengths, and five heights, are given to each laid. It should be 
observed that the width is generally the standard of measurement in Indian 
architecture ; the length and the height being in most cases determined in oompari* 
sod with the breadth. The height is described here by the general formulas 
indicated by the five technical names, iantika, pauthnika, juyada, dhanada (in 
other places sarva-kamxka), and adbkuta. Many alternatives in measurement are, 
however, modified by the rules of ayidi-thad^varga, as in all other places. 

The plan and characteristics of the six classes of idlds, both religious and 
residential, are described in detail, The various parts, mouldings and ornaments 
of a Hid are the same as those of an ordinary house. Columns, walls, roofs, floors, 
domes, doors, windows, staircases, arches, arcades, eto., are minutely described. 

A special feature of the present chapter is the consideration of the times and 
season proper for the building of a idld. Certain months and seasons are stated to 
bo quite unsuitable for this purpose. Astrologioal and ritualistic considerations 
form another peculiarity of this ohapter. Some classes of idlds are said to suit 
particular people born under the influence of certain planets and stars. 

The chapter doses with an account of the rules of shafivarga as applied 
to to Ids, and with an enumeration of the various parts of a idld. 

CHAPTER XXXVI 

The location and measurement of homes {Qfiha-mdna slhdna-vinydsa) 

The main object of the chapter is to describe the arrangement and situation 
houses in the compound. The breadth of a house is said to be of five kinds, namely, 
from two or three clangs to ten or eleven dafydoi, the increment being by two 
The length may be equal to twico the breadth. Houses are stated to bo 
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built in a village, town, port (pattana), khefaku, grove, or hermitage, near a hill or 
mountain, or on the bank of a river, eto. 

In the 84th chapter various sorts of mandapaa have been stated to be located 
in different parts of the five courts into which the whole compound of a temple is 
divided. In the present chapter, structures intended for various purposes are 
located in the different squares into which an inhabited area » divided according to 
the parama-i&dhika plan described in the 7th ohapter called Pada-vinyaaa 

The Brahma-ethana or the central square is stated to be unfit for a residential 
building. The temple of the family god is generally built in this part. Round 
this are constructed the dwelling houses for the master of the family, his wife 
and children, aud servants, sheds for cows, horses, poultry, etc., the kitchen 
and dining ball, etc., rooms for guests, for reading or study, for the daily sacrifices 
of the upper caete-pcople, for amusements and music, for the dancing girls, and 
for all other domestic purposes. The arrangement of these dificrent structures 
is, however, slightly different according to the caste and social position of the 
family. But the general plan of the dwelling houses for a family is the same in all 
cases. 

CHAPTER XXXVII 

The first entry into the house (Qriha-praveta-vidh&n a) 

The ceremonies in connection with the opening of and first entry into a house 
are described in detail. An auspioious day and moment, and the worship and 
sacrifice in this connection, are still usually observed in India. The masters of the 
ceremonies are stated to be the ethapati and the tthapaka. They lead the procession 
in circumambulating the village and the compound before the ceremonial entry 
into the bouse. The head of the family and his consort are usually the chief 
figures in these afiairs. After completing the worship and sacrifice, a prayer 
is offered to the guardian angel of the house ( Griha-Lakahm'% ) to confer 
male offspring, wealth, and long life, on the master of the house. 1 After the solemn 
entrance into the house has been performed, the householder should feed the 
Brfthmaoas, and present (he architects and their followers with rich gifts. 

CHAPTER XXXVIII 

The location of doom ( Dv&ra-tth&na ) 

Doors and gates have already been described on various occasions. Two sepa* 
rate chapters are now devoted to the arrangement, location, measurement and orna* 
mentation of doors to be need in all kinds of buildings. Such a special description 

1 The mantra to be molted rani: 

* wt* wwrt j wi w mi Brni * i 
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of wiodowa has already been noted at the end of the 88rd chapter on gate 
houses ( gopura ). 

It is stated in this chapter that four main doors are constructed on the four 
sides of all kinds of buildings of gods and men. In most cases four smaller doors 
are also made at the four corners. Many other smaller doors are prescribed in 
the intervening spaces. Drains (jala-dvara) are made Underneath the house. 

The main doors are always furnished with a flight of steps. In many build* 
ings, the entrance-door is made, not at the middle of the froutage, but on either 
side of it. But in some houses they may be made in the middle of the front 
wall. In the case of kitchens, in particular, the main doors must be at the middle 
of the wall. 

It is also stated expressly that where it is inconvenient to make so many 
smaller doors, as prescribed here, they should be replaced by windows. 

The materials with which doors are constructed arc mainly timber; but stone 
is used in some exceptional cases. 

CHAPTER XXXIX 

The measurements of doors (Dv&ra-mana-vidhana) 

The common rule iB that the height of a door should be twice its breadth. But 
various alternative measurements are also given. The height of the larger doors 
may vary from 1} cubits ( hatta ) to 7 cubits, the increment being by 6 atigulae. 
The height of the smaller doors varies from one cubit to three cubits, the increment 
being by 3 oAgulae. In the former case, therefore, we have twenty-three, in the 
latter seventeen, varieties of dimensions. 

These dimensions are prescribed for doors in the j&ti class of buildings. Bat 
other measurements are given for doors in houses of the chhanda, vikalpa and 
ahh&ea classes. The alternative dimensions are n odified by the application of the 
ahad-varga formulas. 

The door-posts and other parts of the door are then described at great length. 
Doors are generally double but single doors are also mentioned. 

Doors are profusely decorated with foliated and floral ornaments. The images 
of Ganeta, Sarasvatl and other deities should be earved over the entrance. 

CHAPTER XL 

The royal palace ( Rajagriha-vidhina ) 

Palaces are divided into nine classes with regard to their size, according as they 
may belong to a king of any of tbe nine classes enumerated in tbe next obapter 
Each class of palaces, whether of a chakravartin, mah&rtya, nu randra, muitfaUaa, 
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eta., admits of sine sizes. For each of the nine main classes it is further laid down, 
that they should consist of a certain number of halls (ha Id). Thus the palace of 
the ohakravartin, universal monaroh or emperor, should have from one to seven 
balls ; that of the adhir&ja (or mah&r&ja) from one to six halls; that of the 
nartndra from one to five halls, and so forth. 

Then the location of the various palace buildings is minutely described on the 
basis of the Paramaiadhika plan explained in the 7th chapter called Pada- 
viny&aa. 

The Brahma-pifha is installed in the Brahma-athana, the square in the centre. 
TLe main palace of each of the nine classes of kings is then located in certain of the 
remaining squares— Indra, Varuua, Yams, Pushpadanta, etc. Among the other 
palace buildings enumerated we find mention of the residences of the. queens, the 
princesses, and the private couuoil-hall. 

Other buildings, which are necessary adjuncts to the dwelling of an Indian 
king, are the coronation pavilion (abhiahek&di-mandapa), the arsenal (ayudh&laya), 
the store-house (vaatu-nikahepa'tnandapa), the house for keeping ornaments 
(bhu8havalaya), the dining-hall ( bhojan<i-mandapa ), the kitchen (pachanalaya), 
the flower pavilion (pit ahpa-mandapa), the baths (majjanalaya), the bed-chamber 
(i iayan&laya ) and several others. These all belong to the inner part ( antah-idld) 
of the palace. 

In the outer part (bahifriala) arc situated the residences of the crown prince 
(yuvarija), of the family priest (purohita), of the ministers and others, likewise 
the hall of public audience (asthana-mandapa), temples, eta 

Pleasure-gardens, flower-gardens, groves, tanks, etc., are assigned their proper 
places. Stables for horses, elephants, and cow sheds, etc., are generally made near 
the main gate. Other animals, which are kept within the royal enclosure, axe rams, 
cooks, deer and antelopes, monkeys, tigers, and peacooks. Pavilions to witness 
ram-fights and cock-fights (meaka-y uddh&rt ha-ma nda pa , kukkufayuddha • 
maiydapa) are specially mentioned. The jail (k&rdgSra) is looated in a rather 
out-of-tbe-Way place, such as the Jihfiaa or the Antarikaha part. At the end of 
the chapter it is stated that for the rest the arrangement is left to the choice of 
the king and to the discretion of the architects. 

CHAPTER XLI-XLII 

Royal courts and characteristics of kings (Rajanga-lakahana, 
Bhupala-lakahana) 

These two chapters deal with the royal oourta, the classification of kings, the 
qualities whioh are required in a good rnler, and so forth. 
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Kings are divided, in descending progression of rank, into nine classes 
namely, ckakravartin, mahar&ja (or adhirdja), mahendra (or narendra), pflr- 
ihnika, paftadhara, mandaleia, paffabh&j, prOhiroka, and aslrngrahin. 

The opening and dosing linos of ohapter XLI describe the general quali- 
fications of all kings. They should know philosophy anl religion and must be 
learned in all the S&stras, and in the political, military, civil and moral laws. 
They should be haughty (uddhata), gracious (lalita) and generous (udatta) in 
their,behaviour. They should have the direct knowledge of and control over the 
subordinate kings and ministers. They should themselves be great warriors and 
wise in all matters. The treasury should always be kept full and they should 
themselves be religious and of strict morals. They should bo the protectors of 
their subjects. They should possess pence of mind, love of fame, good taste in 
matters of art, and fondness for musio (Uandharva auotra). 

Then it is Btated of each of the nine classes of kings what should be the number 
of his horses, elephants, soldiers, women and queens. The aUragrahin, for 
instance, who is least in rank, is said to possess 500 horses, 500 elephants, an army 
of 50,000 soldiers, 500 female attendants and one queen (mahith.%). The praha- 
raka, who follows next, has 600 horses, 600 elephants, 100,000 soldiers, 700 
beautiful women and two qneens. The highest figures are reached in the case 
of the chakravurtin or universal monarch. 

Chapter XL1I begins with the classification of kings mentioned above. The 
extent of their kingdoms and some special characteristics of each of the nine classes 
of kings are then described. The empire of the thakruvartin reaches os far as the four 
oceans (chatnh-b&gara) He is the suzerain of all tubordinate kings. He is strict 
in bis judgment of right and wrong, but protects the people with kindness and 
mercy. He is famous and the moat fortunate of all. The next king (maMraja 
or adhiraja) is the lord of seven kingdoms. He has the six principal kingly 
qualities (gu^a), the six strengths ^ bald), and the three powers (iakti). 1 He is 
also versed in politics (nfti). He is bora either in the Solar or in the Lunar race. 
The remaining seven classes of kings are similarly described. 

* The six 1 qualities f (9149a) of a king are found in Hawn, VII, ICO : 

sfai * urorrcw** w 1 

*r«nf v 11 

"Let him [the king] oonitantly think of the six measures of royal policy (9149a), ?is., alliance, 
war, marohing, halting, dividing the army, and seeking protection.” (Bdhler, S, B. E. XXV, p 
241 ). Bat aooording to another eonroe the six g* 90s or qualities of a king are valour, energy, firmness, 
ability, liberality and majesty. The three royal powers (lakli) are found in the Amaiahotha 2, 8, 1, 
U-Satoaya$ tisraf prabhtooUSha mantrap '< the three powers come forth from majesty, mergy and 
good oounseh” 
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A point of great historical interest in this passage is that royalty is no longei 
the monopoly of the Eshatriyas. A king may belong to any of the four oastes— 
the Brahmagas, the Ksbatriyas, the Vailyas, and even the Madras. The pr&h&raka 
is expressly stated to belong to any of the four oastes. 

The nine kinds of crowns, whioh pertain to these nine classes of kings, are then 
described. This subject, however, is more elaborately treated in the 49th chapter 
( Abhiabekalakahana ). Next comes the description of the nine kinds of thrones 
used by the nine classes of kings. Here other royal insignia, particularly the 
white umbrella ( dhavala-chhattra ) and the chowrie or fly- whisk made of the yak's 
tail ( chamara ) are also mentioned. Thrones, it will be noticed, are folly dealt 
with in the 45th chapter ( Siihkaaana-lakakana-vidh&na). 

The next point of importance is the rate of royal reveuue. The chakravartin 
takes only one-tenth of the produce as his share. The mahdr&ja takes one-sixth, 
the narendra one-fifth, the parshnika one-quarter, the patfadham one- third; the 
exact proportions of the other kings’ shares are not given, No tax should be 
illegally imposed. Punishment and fines should be legal and moderate. The 
temples, as well as the Br5hman»s, the hermits and similar people should be 
supported by the state. 

At the end of the ohapter it is stated that this description of kings is made on 
the authority of the Pedae, the Puraiyaa, and the kaatraa. 

CHAPTER XLIII 

Oars and chariots ( Ratha-lakahana-vidh&na) 

Cars and ohariots are constructed for the ceremonial and ordinary use of 
gods, Br&hmagas and kings, as well as for war and other purposes. The wheels and 
other parts of oars, their shapes, their measurements, their ornamentations and 
mouldings are described in order. 

The chapter begins with a minute description of the wheel, the most important 
part of the car. It is always circular, and is furnished with a strong tyre of 
similar shape. All its parts, together with their measurements, are described in 
detail— the kukahi (navel, lit. belly), aktha (axle), tikha or danta (axle-band), 
ohhidra (hole) and the ktta (axle-bolt, linch-pin), eto. Particular trees yielding 
timber for the wheel are enumerated. On a double support (called ddhAra 
and u pidhara), whioh rests on the axles, is raised a lofty structure which is 
provided with balconies (bhadra) and profusely decorated. It may have as many 
•e nine storeys, the height of each upper storey being smallor than that of 
the one just preceding. The exact proportion is not given. 
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The forms of cars are next disoussed. With regard to their shapes, 
cars are divided into seven classes — nabhatv&n-bhadraka, prabb a&janab-h ad- 
raka, nivata^bhadraka, pavana-bhadraka, prxshada-bhadraka, indraka (or 
chandraka)bhadraka, and anila-bhadraka. The first of these is square, the second 
hexagonal, the third should have two bhadras, and the fourth, three bhadras; the 
fifth and the sixth should have ten bhadras, and the last one should be furnished 
with twelve bhadras. 

The description of the different shapes of cars is rather oonfusing. Accord* 
ing to another classification given here the square cars are called nagara, the 
octagonal ones dravida, the circular ones vesara, the hexagonal oneB andhra 
(randhra 1 ), and the oval ones k&lifiga. 

These cars, in accordance with the different purposes referred to above, have 
various kinds of wheels and other members. Thus a fighting car has three wheels, 
the oar for mock fighting has four wheels, one for ordinary festivals (nityotsava) 
has five wheels, oce for special festivals (mahotsava) may have six, seven, 
eight, nine or ten wheels. In the same manner the number of twtis (platforms) 
varies according to the special purpose for which a oar is to be used. 

Thus it ia stated that the ohariot of the universal monaroh ( s&rvabhauma ), 
should have one to nine vedikSe, that of the m ahdrdja one to seven vedik&s, that 
of the narsndra one to five vedik&s, and so forth. The cars of Vishnu and Siva 
should consist of one to nine vedik&s, those of Buddhist and Jain deities one 
to seven vsdik&s, and in the oase of other gods the number should be four, or one 
to five. 

These cars should be decorated with peacock's feathers, chowries, arches (fora 9 a), 
little bells, bright mirrors, fans and garlands. There should also be carved 
images of various deities, particularly on the upper part of the structure, while 
the basement is adorned with representations of lions, elephants and crocodiles 
( hari-kari-makara rupaib ), with foliated ornamentation and with figures of 
dancers (n&iaka), bhiitas and yakshas. 

CHAPTER XLIV 
Coaches (Sayarna -vidh&na) 

Couches are meant for the use of deities, the twice-born and members of 
other castes. They are said to be of two kinds, the small ( b&la-paryaHka ) and the 
large (pary aided), the one being distinguished from the other by its size alone. 

The measurement and various parts of the two kinds of coaches are described 
separately. The width of the b&la-paryoiika may vary from 11 to 25 ahgulas, 
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the increment being by 2 aigulaa, This makes eight varieties. The paryatka 
proper admits of nine varieties, as they may be from 21 to 87 aHgtdaa in width 
with increments of 2 afigulaa. 

It may be pointed ont that they are generally furnished with four legs, and 
castors are attached to the legs so that they may easily be moved from one 
plaoe to another. The legs of royal conches should be decorated with lions, The 
roportion of breadth to length shows thab oonches are generally rectangular in 
shape. 

Special mention is made of swings suspended from four chains, which are said 
to be used by the gods, the Brahman as, the Kshatriyas, eto. 

The material of which couches and seats (dsana J are constructed is the wood 
of certain trees. For the legs special kinds of timber are recommended. 

CHAPTER XLV 

Thrones (SMasana-lakahana-vidhana) 

The expression aiiih&aana implies a Heat marked with a lion. This lion-seat 
or throne is made for the use of deities and kings. Royal thrones are divided into 
four classes. The prathamfaana is said to be fit for the first ( prathama 
coronation, the maiigala throne for the coronation oalled it»*a figola. The trtra. 
throne for the »5ro* coronation, and the vijaya throne for the vijaya- ooronation 
What is evidently meant is that these four thrones are employed for the four 
successive stages of the ooronation of one and the same king. 

As for the deities, the nity&rchana throne, as the name indicates, is used for 
daily worship, the nityotaava throne for ordinary festivities, the viieahirohapa 
throne for special worship ; and the mahotsava throne for great festivals. 

Next comes a further division of thrones into ten kindB. An aooonnt of 
the general plan as well as the measurements of the various parts of them is 
given in detail. They are technically called- padmisana, padmo-keiara, padma- 
bhadta, Mbhadra , irmiila, Mbandha, irimuleha, bhadriaana, padma-bandha 
and pida-bandha Nine kinds of dimensions are given to each of the above 
mentioned thrones. Bat the right proportion in eaoh ease should be seleoted by the 
application of the roles of ehad-varga. 

Of the ten kinds, the first, parfmdsana, is used as the throne for Siva or 
Vishnu, the padma hiura for the [other] gods and for the chakravartin, the 
padmu-bhadro for the adhir&ja (i. e.. the mah&r&ja) ; the Mbhadra is suitable 
for the adhir&ja and the narendra, the Mviidla for the narendta and 
tha p&rthtfika, the Mbandha for ihe pirthpika and the paffudltara, the 
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irtmukha for the manfaltia, the bhadrteana for the pafiabh&j, the padma- 
bandho for the prdharaka, and the pida-bandha throne for the aatraprdbin. 
It la expressly stated that lion-shaped legs should not be made for the throne of 
the last class of kings. But in the case of all other kings, the thrones are 
with lions and furnished with six legs. They are generally placed facing the 
But the thrones of deities should face the four quarters. 

At the end of the chapter the author says that the 1 thrones of Vishnu. Rudra, 
Jinaka, Indra, and all the [other] prominent gods, and also of the kings have thus 
been described.' It should be noticed that in the description itself no reference 
whatever is made to thrones of ''the Buddhist or Jain deities as the term Jinaka 
would seem to imply. 

CHAPTER XL VI 
Arches (Toraya-vidkdna) 

The torapa or aroh is stated to be an ornament for the thrones (dsana) of gods 
and kings. It » supported on dwarf pillars (atighri) which rest on the pedestal 
(pifha) of the image. The arch admits of various shapes. It may be circular 
triangular, cresrent-shaped, bow-shaped or of any other suitable form. Direc- 
tions for making these 'arches, as well as the measurements of their constituent 
parts are given in detail. With regard to their ornamentations, arches are divided 
into four kinds, technically called patra-toraiia (foliated arch , pushpa-toraua 
(floral arch), ratria-toraaa (jewelled arch), and chitra-torana (ornamental arch). 

The various ornaments of arches are then described in detail. The top of the 
toraiia should be decorated with figures of the heavenly musioians, Tumburu and 
Narada, while makaraa (crocodiles; are placed at the sides. The arch is supported 
by leogryphs (vyali) which are placed on both sides of the pillars. For the rest 
the patra-toran a, as the name indicates, is mainly ndorned with foliated ornament 
the pu»hpn-torana with flowers, and the ratna torana with jewels. Among the 
other decorative devices mentioned we find the effigies of different classes of semi- 
divine beings, such as yakahaa, vidy&dharaa, kinnaraa and kinnarla. At the end 
of the chapter it is said that arches may also bo made without any ornamentation 
(ch%tra*h,ina). 

CHAPTER XL VI I 
The Theatre (Madhyara*gavidh&na ) 

In the first verse we meet with the expression mukta-prapethga which appears 
to be used in the same sense as madhya-rntoga- It is provided with dwarf pillars 
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or pilasters (ahghri-pida), and consists of various other members (mp*iraka, «s wit, 
munch a, kuftima, upaplfha, etc.), and is deoorated with uttar at, vijanan, 
muikfi-bandhat and lupin. It should be famished with four bhadrat (or with 
one bhadra) and with eight or sixteen hhudra^nienn. The npper portion is 
adorned with figures of leogryphs (vyili) and crocodiles (makara). From the last 
but one verse of the chapter it is evident that there most be a close oonnection 
between the mukta-prapifiga, on the one hand, and the tithhfoana, the 
makara-torana and the kalpa vriknka, on the other hand, the latter three 
subjects being discussed in the two immediately preceding and the following 
chapters. 

From this verse it will be seen that the materials to be used for the 
mukta-prapiiga, etc., are wood, stone, brick (terracotta ?) and various kinds of 
metal ( loha , literally iron;. 

CHAPTER XL VIII 

The ornamental tree ( Ealpa-v<{ ikaha-vidh&na) 

The name of the chapter is Kalpa-vriksha which literally means a mythical 
tree granting all wishes or, in other words, an all-productive tree. But here 
it is undoubtedly a decorative device surmounting a seat (asana) or throne 
It is also mentioned in connection with the muktarprapMga, the mandapa and 
the makara-torana. 

The minute description and measurement of the various parts of the 
tree are given. Its trank (pida) is wound with a serpent, with expanded 
five-fold hood. The measurements of the snake, of its hood, and of its tail are 
described in detail. The number of branches as well as their size varies 
according to the special purpose of the throne, for the decoration of whioh the 
tree is meant. The tree is beautifully deoorated with creepers, leaves, and 
flowers of various colours and forms. Jewels and garlands of pearls are inserted 
in suitable places. The figures of deities, aiddhas, vidyddharae, monkeys, etc,, 
are placed in the intervals between the branches. 

Many other particulars regarding this ornamental tree are left to the 
discretion of the artist. 


CHAPTER XLIX 

Orowns and coronation (Abhieheka-lakahana-vidhina) 

The chapter is divided into two parts : the first part describes the orowns of 
gods and kings, and the second deals with the ceremonies of the coronation of 
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The chapter opens very anusaally with the description ot the lavish presents to 
be made to the arohiteots. These gifts oonsist, among other things, of girls, 
wealth, land, houses, and servants, both male and female. 

After this introduction there follows an enumeration of the various head* 
dresses used by godsend kings, namely, jafd, matdi, kitifa, karayda, Hr titraha, 
kundala (kuntala ?), hiabandha, dhammilla, alaka, ehiidi, maknfa and paffa 
(turban). 

Of these the last-mentioned is subdivided into three kinds, called foliated, 
jewelled, and floral turbans (patrapatfa, ra tna-pafta, and puahpa-paya). 

The jafi I (matted hair) and the mufcufa (lit. diadem) are said to suit Qrahmft 
and 6iva. The kirifa and muku fa are suited to N&rftyaua (i.e., Vishnu). Other 
minor gods wear the karaifda and makuta. The love-goddess, Rati (ManonmanI), 
wears a jafd, mou li, man data or kundktla. Sarasvatl and S&vilrl put on a ktia- 
bandha and a kundala, All the female deities may wear a karanda or mukufa. 

Among the kings, the ehakravartin (s&rvabhauma) and the adhirija wear 
the kirifa. The nareudra puts on a karaiyda, and the p&rthnika a Hraitraka. 
But the ehakravartin and other kings may wear a karanfa or mukvf t. The 
patra-patta is suited to the paffa-dhara, the ratna paffa to the pdnhAka, the 
pushpa-paffa to the poftabh&j, and the puehpa-m&lya (flower wreath) to the 
prdhdraka and the aitragrdha. 

The kundala (orjsuntala) and mukufa are -prescribed for the queen of a 
ehakravartin, the hiabandha for the queens of an adhvr&ja and a nartndra, 
the dhammilla and kumudakuntala for the queens of a pdrshnika, a patfadhara, 
a majdaleia or a paftabhdj, and the alaka and chu$d for the queens of a prdhdraka 
and a a atragraha. 

The height of a crown varies with the importance of the divine or royal 
bearers ; it is set forth at considerable length. Next is described in detail the 
number of gold pieces and preeious jewels in the crowns worn by the kings 
of various ranks and by their consorts. The forms of these crowns are then 
described. 

The second part of the chapter deals with the royal coronation ( abhisheka ). 
In the coronation ceremonies of the ehakravartin and other kings, four stages 
are prescribed, wbioh are called prathama (here oalled pr&pta), mahgala, t lira, 
and vijaya. In this matter, too, the architects take a leading part, The sthapati, 
the sth&paka, and the Brahmin priest perform the aiikurdrpana and all other 
ceremonies ending with the adhiv&sana . Afterwards the king is aoointed with 
various auspioious substances. This is the abhisheka proper. The king if 
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then adorned with the royal robes, the sacred thread, and variona orn amenta, 
and led to the ooronaiion halt [abhithtka'inaudapa) whioh is fnrniahed with 
the madkyarakga, the royal thrones, the wish-yielding-tree (kalpavfikaha), tht 
ornamental arch {torana), and other emblems of empire . 1 The king and the 
queen take their places side by side on their thrones, the queen being on the left aide 
of the king. The crown is held by the leading priests (purohita'purog&k ) ; 
but it is actually placed on the king's head by the athapati and the two 
athApdkaa at an auspicious moment during the pronouncement of avaati and 
other auspicious sounds. After this the king is garlanded, anointed, and 
besprinkled with various substances of good augury. Then the king mounts 
an elephant and circumambulates the oity amidst acclamations of felicity. On 
the occasion of the entry into the palace a curious ceremony takes plaoe in 
order to determine the success awaiting the new king, as well as the future 
prosperity of the kingdom. Various auspicious and inauspioious things are 
arranged in a hall in the palace. The king is led there blindfolded and has to 
pick up anything he ohooses. The thing thus picked up by the blind-folded king 
points to the prosperity of the people and victory of the king, or the opposite. 

'If the rice-porridge or rice be touched [by him], there will be an increase 
of rice. If the heap of oorn is touched by the [royal] hand, there will be plenty 
of food (aubhikaha). If gold and other preoioua metals be touched, it indicates 
that the subjects will prosper. If the sword or other weapons be touched, it 
bespeaks the King's prowess. It would be unfortunate for the whole kingdom, 
if any inauspicious things be touohed by the king.’ 

The chapter doses with a recapitulation of the font forms of coronation, 
the directions as to the conduct of the oeremonial regal procession, and a reference 
to the authorities (Vtdas and Puranaa) under which the coronation ceremonies 
are prescribed. 

CHAPTER L 

The ornaments of the body and articles of furniture (Bhiahavadakahasch 

vidhAna) 

In the first verse it is announced that the ehapter is devoted to a description 
of the ornaments of gods and kings, But in reality only the first part of 

* Ot. Hultsgoh, South Indian ) Lmrtptfoni. Vd. l, p, 64, 11. 28—86, when in an masters 
Ohatakja grant the makaratora^a i» mentioned among the loyal insignia. Proieuot 
Huusscn quotes Saipibsoh’s Casoreie Dictionary, where the word is eiplalned as 'an 
honorary wrsath or string ot flower*, etc., railed upon pole* aad oarried in front oi one, m sq 
emblem of diet lne lion.’ 
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(be chapter deals with ornaments proper, and the remaining portion deals 
witb oertaiu miscellaneous articles of furniture, suob as lamp-posts, fans, mirrors, 
swings, and so forth. 

The first part is called ‘ornaments of the body’ (atga-bhushaw), and the 
second 'external ornaments' (bahir-bhuthnyx). 

Ornaments proper are here divided into four o lasses, namely, patra-kalpa, 
ehitra-kalpa, ratna-kalpo, and miirita. All these are suited to the deities. 
The emperor or universal monaroh (chakrwartin, tirvabhaum a) oan put on all 
these ornaments excepting the patra-kalpa. The adhirdja and nartndra can 
wear both the ratna-kalpa and the miirita. The miira-kalpa is prescribed 
for all other kings. 

The patra-kalpa ornaments are so oalled, because they show foliated decora* 
tion. The ehitra-kalpa kind oonsists of floral and foliated designs, precious 
stones, and ntyaka. The ratna-kalpa variety is made of flowers and jewels. 
The 'miira-kalpa decoration consists of leaves and jewels, and, in short, a 
mixture of all others. These four kinds, it should be observed, are specially made 
for the images of gods and kings only. 

The following is a list of the personal ornaments mentioned in the course of 
the obapter : 

Kirift »— a diadem, a crown. 

Siro-vibhUthana —a head-ornament. 

Ohudamani — a crest-jewel. 

Kundala—m ear-ring. 

Tifa itfco (or tdekrtka)— a kind of ear-ornament. 

Makara-bhuthana—an ear-pendant deoorated with makarat (makar&nkita- 
kundala). 

Kaikana—a bracelet. 

Xty&rn, Jkafato— an armlet worn on the upper-arm. 

Finlay a— an armlet worn round the upper-arm (b&humile) or on the fore-arm 
(pro kothfha). 

Mani-bandha-kaldpa l — a jewelled ornament worn on the fore-arm. 

Kilikinl-vailaya — a bracelet (or anklet) fitted with little bells. 

AigvUyaka—a finger-ring. 

Ratfid*gvilyaka—& jewelled finger-ring. 


' Of. « ukU-taUpa {Kumira tambHana 1, 48). 
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JfAra 1 % 

Ardha hAra ) * P® 4 ^* wwro r0UQ( ^ the neck. 

VaJfl— a garlaad or necklace banging down from both shoulders. 
Vana-mMA— a garland of wild flowers (? ). 

Nalu/iatra-mAlA *— a neoklaoe of 27 pearls. 

DAman—n garland or string worn round the shoulders. 

St ana sutra ) a cor( j ot chain worn round the breasts. 

tfwvarfMHfitra ) 

Pura’Sutra — a cord or ohain worn round the chest. 
Udarabandha—n girdle worn round the waist. 

Kati-»utra—& cord or ohain worn round tho loins. 

MekhalA - a girdle, a belt. 

Summa-kanohuka- a golden cuirass (or bodice?). 

Nvpura—&n anklet. 

Foiayo— a bracelet. 

Pddo-jaZa-bhuslujna— a net-like ornament worn on the feet. 8 


The following artieles, which are reckoned to belong to the 'external' 
ornaments (ltahirbhiehana) f are described in great detail: (1) the dipa-danda 
(lamp-post); (2) the vyajana (fan); (3) the darpana (mirror); (4) the mafijushA 
(basket, chest, box) ; (5) the dolA (swing or palanquin); (6) the tuld (balance) 
of kings; and (7) the paijara (cage), nlda (nest) for domestio animals and birds. 


The lamp posts (eftpa-danda) 4 are of two kinds, the stationary, placed in 
front of the house, and the movable. The former are made of wood, iron 
or stone, the latter of wood or iron. They may be square, octagonal, or oircnlar 
in shape, The vedikA (platform) or the pedestal at the bottom of these is 
generally shaped like a lotus. Lamp-posts generally taper from the bottom 
upward^. Various other parts and also the mouldings of lamp-posts are described 
in detail. Their measurements are also given. 


1 Aooordtag to fyital-ioAlt'd, LXXXII, 82, a obiin of 108 string! is styled • hira u^d • 
obsin of 64 strings sn ardhdhira. Kim’s Vtripr. Quehr. vol. II, p. 101 

' A nalukatramdld (lit. s stsr-olaster) consists of *7 pcsrls in scoordsnco with the number 
of Mkihatru or Innar mansions. Of. Bfihai’taihhiii, LXXXII. 84 

'A few mors terms of nnosrtnin meaning are mentioned, namely: vUuhika (mtilalut), 
bilapaffa, tMHM, pirtmi, fcsSohdfeha and mnlUki. 

* In literature we find the evidently synonymous expression dfpatfilu/u (lit. lamp -tree). 
Mitt XII, 7964 ; XIV, 1787. Him. (ed, Ooxassie) II, 6, 18 ; Bnddhoehorita (ed. Co will), V, 44. 
tfonnmentat lamp pillars of stone, now«a*days designated by the name of dtpddn, are fonnd 
espseially in the South of India. Ot. Pnocssov, History of Indian and Eatttrn Arehittetun, Beyised 
edition, vol. I, pp. 847 sq. and 0, 81. 
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The fan-post (vyajana-danda) aa well 11 the fan itself is dtsoribed in a like 
manner. These poets are made of timber or iron, hot the fans appear to be made 
of leather. 

Nine alternative measurements are prescribed for the mirror, namely, 
from 5 (or 6) aigidat up to 21 (or 22) aAgulat. Mirrors shonld be quite circular 
(mvriita) with the edge a little raided. The surfaoe must be psrfeotly bright, 
the rim being decorated with linear ornament (rekhi) and the reverse with the 
figures of Lakshml and others. An aooount of the various parts is given in 
detail. 

Three kinds of matjikhaa are described in detail. They are made of either 
timber or iron, and are square, rectangular or circular in shape. They generally eon* 
sist of one, two or three compartments or ohambers (koahtha). The patna-maHjiahi 
looks like a box or trunk. The taila (oil) mafijutha is apparently a receptacle 
for oil. It does not differ from the other, exoept in its greater height. The 
third kind is called vaatra-mafljUsM and is easily identified with a wardrobe or 
linen-chest. Its breadth is said to vary from one to three cubits, the height and 
length being proportionate to the breadth. 

The word dolA means both a swing and a palanquin. But as the description 
opens with the statement that the height of the post or pillar (pflda) varies from 
three to eight cubits, there can be little doubt that the passage refers to a swing. 
We may assume that the phalaka, whioh is repeatedly mentioned in this oonneo* 
tion, must be the swing-board. The swing is said to be used by both gods and men. 

The balanoe 1 consists of the horizontal balancing rod or beam, the strings 
by which the soale pans are suspended, and the scale pans themselves. The two 
pans are made of iron, the rod of timber or iron, and the jihvd, (lit tongue) and 
the torana (lit. arch) are always made of iron. The various parts of the balanoe 
are described minutely together with their measurements. 

A large portion of the ohapter is devoted to a description of cages 
(paKjara). A number of birds and other animals are enumerated, and the size 

1 From tbs deeorlptlon gins in tbs text H nay be oonjeotued that < the royal balanoe ’ in 
question was meant to - be need by kings in performing the oetamony ol bating them- 
selvas weighed against gold snl preolmu etcnes which were afterwards distributed among 
lbs Bribmsfas. This ceremony, known as lulAfurutha-dina, was performed on oertain ipeoiel 
ooeaaiona, aooh aa the ooronation, or cn the day of a solar or loner aolipas, or on New Tier's day. 
Of. A. H. LomiuBtr, Tbs tuU-purutha-din* mmumtni of Eampl. Annual Htptrt ire k aeafcy f e af 
But toy of Mia lor ISIS— IS, pp. 14* qqs , plates L XXXIV, 
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of the oage Id whioh they are kept is given, the measurements admitting in each 
instance of nine different varieties. The following is a complete list 

Sim of o»g* Inoremsat 


Mrigi-n&bhi-bid&la (musk oat?) 

ISO 

1-2 

haetaB 

8 aigiUat. 

Suka (parrot) 

tee 

9—28 afigulaa 1 

2 


OhMoka (rains-ouckoo or cuoulus me* 

7-28 

• • 

2 

II 

lanoleucos) 

Ohakora (partridge or perdix rufa) 

«ae 

7-28 

t» 

2 

19 

ttarttta (a crow-phesant, ? a goose 
duok) 

ur 

7—28 

IS 

2 

99 

Pir&mta (turtle dove) ... 

ess 

7-28 

19 

2 

)l 

Ntiakarfha (roller) 

til 

25-73 

19 

6 

19 

KuKjariya (ground-man)... 

ess 

5-21 

>1 

2 

9t 

Kkaltjarita (?) 

e •• 

7—28 

19 

2 

19 

Knk\wta (cock) 

ess 

15-81 

IS 

2 

1) 

ifuldta (phasianus gallus) 

... 

15—31 

IS 

2 

19 

Naku 'a (mongoose, viverra 

iohnenmon) 

see 

11-27 

It 

2 

1) 
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CHAPTER LI 

The Triad (Trim&rti-foluhana-vidh&m) 


The Indian Triad, to which the title of the ohapter refers, oonsists of the 
three great gods, Br&hmi, Vishnu and 6iva. The ohapter may be divided into 
two parts. The first part deals with the materials ( dravya ) of which the idols of all 
other deities as well as of these 'three are made. The second part describes the 
external features of the Triad. 

The materials for making idols are nine, namely, gold, silver, copper (ttimra), 
stone, wood, tudhH (stucco, also mortar and plaster/, iarkara {lit. gravel or grit), 
dbhdsa (marble) and earth (terra-cotta). All the materials enumerated are well 
known except Abh&aa, of which a speoial description is given. 

Abh&ta is subdivided into three kinds, called ehitra, ardhi-chitra, and dbAdsa 
proper. If it is perfectly transparent (twrv&Aga'drilyam&na, Ut, which can 
be completely seen through) it is called ohitra ; if only half transparent, it is 

known as ardhoHihUra; and in ease it is partially {lit. one fourth) transparent, 

... . - r -- ■ ■ - - 

‘Evidently then is. mistake here in the figures, whioh would yield only eight veriettee 
«f rise. Another mistake seems to the tiae of Mges, whion in many oases is absurdly smell. 
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it is oalled Abhiaa proper. Thii description, however, Joes not help us to identify 
dbhdsa with any oertainty. It may have some affinity to crystal, bnt the latter 
has been referred to elsewhere by its own oommon name, sphaftib. The ordinary 
meaning of the word Abhiaa is splendour, light, transparency. It implies undoubt- 
edly a transparent substance. I am inclined to think that it may refer to some 
particular and more or less transparent variety of marble (alabaster 7), of which 
various other kinds, suoh as white, black, red, yellow, etc , are desoribed in the 
next chapter in oonneotion with the materials of which the pfyAa or yoni part of 
the phallus (liAga) of diva is made. 

The second part begins with an aooount of the different classes of images. An 
idol may be stationary ( HhAvara ) or movable (jaAgama) ; erect, sitting or recum- 
bent. The movable images are used especially on the ocoasion of festivals. The 
three or four poses (bhaAga), oalled AbhaAga, tambhaAga, and tribhaAga, are dis- 
oussed more fully at the end of ohapter LX VII. 

The remaining portion of the chapter is devoted to a minute description of the 
images of Brahmi, Vishnu and diva, the three gods constituting the Trmvrti. 

Brahma should have four arms and four faces. He should wear a diadem 
and the matted hair of an ascetic {jat&-mukufa-ma'ndita). Two of his hands 
should be in the gift-bestowing (varxda) and refuge-granting (o bhaya) attitudes. 
The four attributes held in his hands are the water-pot (kuifdika), the rosary 
(aktha-mUA), and the large and small sacrifioial ladles (truk-crava)- The various 
ornaments, with wbioh his body is to be adorned, are described in great detail. As 
to his olothes, he is said to wear a atrip of bark (chlra) and an upper garmeut 
(uttarlya). Bis whole body should be of golden oolour. Brahmi is accompanied 
by his two £aktis (female energies), the goddesses Sarasvatl and Sivitrl, standing 
to his right and left respectively. 

Vishnu is also four-armed (c haiur-bhuja), but has one head. His head-gear 
is the diadem called ibtrtyi. He wears a yellow garment, while the colour df his 
body is dark blue (ky&ma). His chest is adorned with the symbol oalled Mvatta. 
Two of his hands are in the gift-bestowing and refuge-granting attitudes. His 
attributes are the lotus-flower, the mace (gadi), the disous (chakra), and the 
oonoh-shell oalled PMohajanya. Among the numerous ornaments which bedeck 
his limbs, special mention is made of. the graceful garland of wild flowers 
(eunfl-mdW) which hangs down by both lie legs. At the baek of his head there is 
an ornamental nimbus (Mr ai- chakra, lit., a head-disc). Vishnu is likewise attended 
by two goddesses (Sakti), apparently Lakshin! and Bhu-dev* (the Earth-goddess). 
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&vtf, the third member of the Triad, is four-armed and is, moreover, diatin* 
guished by a third eye, which is placed in the middle of his fore-head. Like 
firahmft, he wears the matted hair of the ascetic. The figure of Gaftgft (the 
river personified) as well as the orescent are inserted in his head-dress, the latter 
on the left side. On the left side of his neck there is the mark of the deadly poison 
k&lakula. His drees consists of a tiger-skin reaching down to the knees, and a 
waist-cloth. His complexion is said to be red. 1 Two of his hands are in the 
attitude of granting a boon (vara) and of conferring seenrity (abhay a). In the 
remaining two hands he holds an antelope (Aaripi) and a tabor or hand-dram. 1 
Siva is accompanied by the goddess P&rvati who keeps standing or seated on his 
left side. 

Images of the three members of the triad are said to bo measured in the largest 
type of the daia-tHa measurement and those of their consorts in the middle type. 
The particulars of these two types of measurement are not discussed here, but 
reserved for an elaborate treatment in two separate ohapters. 

The pedestals are also dealt with in a separate chapter. Here it is very 
briefly stated that the pedestals of the triad should be of the padma-pifha or the 
mah&-p'{ha kind, and be furnished with a prapd (canal), a torana (ornamental 
arch), and kalpa-vriksha (ornamental tree). 

The chapter doses with a statement that the particulars not mentioned here 
with regard to the making of these idols, should be supplied according to the rules 
of the Saitraa. 

CHAPTER LII 
The Phallus (LiAc,a-vidhdna) s 

Various classifications of phalli are given. They are classified first into, 
six heads— baiva, p&bupata, kila-mukha, mahivrata, v&ma, and bhairava ; 
secondly into four— tamahanpi, vardham dno, iiv&hka, and svattika, fit to be 
wordiipped by Br&hmauae, Kshatriyas, Vaidyas, and dfidras respectively ; thirdly into 
four with regard to height —j&ti, ehhanda, vikalpa, and 0 bh&ta ; fourthly into 

1 Bisowhara tbs oomplexion of diva is itsUd to bo wklts. 

1 The name of the seoond attribute whloh oeours olio io thi ioonogmpblo portion of tho 7th 
ohopter, appears to be jhakkd. But this word nasally iudioatM o largo kottte-drum, whereas tho 
tabor whioh ia one of diva's emblems is oallad gemara, 

* Tbs phallus worship Is vary popular lu India: this is unmistakably proved by tho fact that 
tho number ot Ungts or phalli in India is estimated at thirty millions of whioh the best known am 
Vlivatvara at Banina, Bomasitba in Gujarit, Mablklla at UjjajinJ, ato. 
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three types, with regard to width— ndpor a, dr&vida, and vttara ; fifthly into 
four— damJfca, mdnatha, gdnava, and drtha, the four together beiog called tva- 
yaikbhi 1 or adbhuta ; sixthly into two — dtmdrtha (for one's own worship), and 
pardrth* {lit. for others, for pnblio worship) ; again into two - tkaliAga (single), 
and bahtUidga (phalli in a group); oi into many Binds— vajra, tuvarna, etc., with 
regard to the material ; and lastly into two— tohayika (for temporary worship) 
as contrasted with the permanent liiga. All these kinds of phalli are described 
at great length. Various alternative measurements are prescribed for each of 
them. In some oases as many as thirty-six alternative heights are suggested. But 
in most oases their number is nine. The nine alternative heights of the phallus 
are determined in some cases by a comparison with different parts of the body of 
the worshipper (yajamdna). The height of the phallus may reaoh the worshipper’s 
sex-organ, navel, heart, breast, arm-joint {bdhu'Andnta), chin, nose, eye, or be 
equal to his full length. Another comparative measurement is given with regard 
to the garbha-gfiha (the cello of the temple in which the phallus is enshrined). 
Various absolute measurements also nre given in some oases. Thege measurements 
vary according to the four olasses, jdti, chhmda, vikalpa, and dbhdta, mentioned 
above. In the jdti olaas the height may vary from 1 to 9 cubits ( hatta ), the 
increment being 1 hatta. The ohhanda class admits of nine varieties, namely, 
from | to 6f cubits, the increment in this oaae being { hatta. In the third olass 
( vikalpa ) the height varies from 1 to 4} hastat with increments of f hatta, and 
in the fourth olass {dbhdta) from J to 2 j hattat with increments of f hatta. Thus 
each of the four eaid olasses admits of nine varieties of height. The breadth of the 
phallus is in like manner disoussei at great length. The impracticability of so 
many alternative measurements is, however, removed by the application of the 
rules of dyddi-thadvarga, which are described in detail at the end of the chapter. 

The second part deals with the pijha which is the stand upon which the 
phallus proper is placed. The pranala {lit. canal, drain) or yoni-dvdra, and all 
other parts of the pifha are described in detail, together with their measurements. 
The same subject is discussed in greater detail in the next chapter, The general 
appearance of a phallus is well-known ; the M&ntdr* does not deviate muoh from 
it. The mUa or the lower part, technically oalled Brahma-bhdga, says our author, 
is square (chatur-abra, lit., four-cornered), whereas the middle part, oalled Vithnu- 
bhdga, is octagonal {athf&grdbha), and the upper part, called fciva-bh&ga, is round. 

1 Ike term tvayaikbki (self-existent. self-oreated) indicates natural objects of wonblp. Snob 
ivayaMM-UffU an even to this day worshipped at several ttrthai of Kisuur. Of, JGsfheea's 
JM/otoreepifl, a chronicle ot tbe kingi ol KtfniJr,. translated by M. A. Bran, vol. L p. 9S (note I, 
US). 
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But (beta shapes of the thiee parts may be interchanged in some oases. The top is 
sometimes shaped like a bud ( kufmala ) or a leaf (pattra)S 

The phallos proper and the picket are generally made of the Bame material. 
Bat when they are made of very precious substances, such as jewels, gold, etc., the 
material of the two may differ.. The pifha is mostly made of marbles of various 
colours suoh aa white, red, yellow, blaok, etc. Precious stones are inserted in th* 
different parts of the phallus. 

The ohapter closes with an acoount of the various fruits to be derived frou 
phallus worship, and of the formulas of the dyddi-thadvarga. 

CHAPTER LI1I 

The Pedestal of the Phallus ( Ktha-latehana-vidhina ) 

It has been pointed out in the previous ohapter that the pifka* forms the 
yoni or the lower part of the phallus. The ptfka must match the phallus of whioh 
it forms tf>e lower member. There must, consequently, be as many kinds of pinkos 
as there are of the phalli. But the mouldings of the p$(ka are described under four 
elasses, technically oalled, bhadra-pxfha, Mbhadra, Mviidla, and upaptfka. The 
principal parts of the pifka are the nd la (lit. canal), the jala-dhdrd (Ut. drain), the 
ghfitavdri, the nimna, and the paffikd. These are, it may be observed, the 
various parts of which an ordinary yon i (female organ) is formed. The name of 
the principal mouldings are the following : prathama or janman , padma, kshepa- 
pa, kandhara, kampa, urdhva-padma, v&jana, ghrita-vari, and vritta-kumbha. 

A minute description and measurement of all these and other mouldings of 
ptykas of various kinds are given in detail. With regard to their shape, the pifkas, 
like the phalli (and, in fact, all other architectural and sculptural objects), are 
divided into three types, nagara, drdvida, and veaara. The pifka* of the nigara 
class are said to be square, those of the drdvida type are octagonal, and the veaara 
ones are round (vritta). 

CHAPTER L1V 

The female deities {^akti4akthana-vidhdna) 

The following female deities are specially described : Samsvatl, the goddess of 
learning ; Sivitri ; Lakshml the goddess of wealth or fortune ; Mahf, the 

— — — - W 1 

1 A variant reading givss ehhattra (an umbrella), 

* TbS tarn ptput means a stool, seat, chair, throne, pedestal, an altar. Tht well-known fifty- oue 
PUko-stUMS are the taorei spots where the parts of ths body ol 8»tt (Pimtl), ths consort of &Wa, 
fell after aha had been out to pieoes by the diaous of Vishnu. Ae the 4*pa or phallus symbolically 
npitseals Ava, so the ptfka does his oonsort Pimtl. 
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aarth-goddess j Manonmanl, the goddess of love ; Durgi ; and the the Seven Mothers 
(8apta-mdl r i) collectively so called. Of these, Lakihtni is distinguished into Mshi. 
(or the great) Lakshml, and Slmany$ (the ordinary) Lakshml, the latter being 
installed in all the family chapels. The Seven Mothers consist of Vir&hl, Kaumirl 
Chimunda, Bbairavl, Mihendri, Vaiahpavl, and Brahmin!. These seven goddesses 
are measured in the nava-tdla system, and all other female deities in the daiatdla 
system. The details of those measurements are discussed in two separate chapters 
wherein the comparative measurements of the several parts of the various limbs of 
the body are given. It may be pointed out here that aocording to the dakatdla 
system the whole length of the body is ten times the face, while in tho nava-tdla, it 
is nine times, and henoe in the a •hfa-tola it should be eight times the face and ao 
forth. 1 

The charaoteristio attributes and poses, and the ornaments, decorations, eto., of 
each of these female deities are described in detail. ’ 

The goddess Saras vatl is represented as seated on a lotus-seat. Her coin* 
plexion is white like erystal. She is four-armed ; in her two right hands she holds a 
s afidaria 1 and a rojary (ahha-mdld), and in her two left hands a book 
(puttaka) and a water-pot (kundika). There exists, however, also a two-handed 
variety of the Sarasvati image. Her ornaments, whioh are described in detail, 
include ear-pendants of the type called grdha-kundala (makara-kuifdala), 

Savitrl, who is seated ou a lotus-seat to the ieft of Brahma, may be white and 
red (iveta-rakta) or dark blue (igdma). She has two arms and two eyes, m other 
words, she assumes a purely human shape. She holds a blue lotus-flower (utpala ) in 
her right hand, while her left hand is stretched out in the pose of granting a 
boon (vara). Savitri too « adorned with various ornaments. 

Lakshml, the goddess of good fortuae, looks benign (pratanna-vadand); her 
complexion is like pure gold. She has four arms. Her upper right hand is raised 
in the attitude of graating security (abhaya), and in her other right hand she 
holds either a red lotus flower (padma ) or a rosary. The attributes held in her 
left hands are a tabor or hand-drum (dirfima) and a blue or red lotus flower. 
As befits the goddess of luck, she is bedeiked with gorgeous ornaments and jewels. 

In contradistinction with 1 the Great Lakshmi * (Maha-Lakshmi) thus described, 
•he' ordinary * Lakshml is said to have only two hands in each of whioh she holds 
a red lotus flower (rakta-padma). Her distinguishing feature is that she is placed 
between two elephants with uplifted trunks. A brief account is given about repre- 
sentations of Lakshml as the spouse of Vishuu. 

' Should we reed it idarka (mirror) 1 the regular utubutc ot beruvati, however, it the lets 
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The Earth-goddess (Mahi-hakti), who ii placed on the other side of Vishnu, is 
said to be two-armed and two eyed. In her right band she holds a bine lotna 
iutpala ) ; with her left hand she indieates the granting of a gift. She has a dark 
blue (iyima) complexion and wears makara ear-rings, 

Durg&, also called Gaurl and Pirvatl, the consort of Siva, is two-a.med. 
She holds a bine lotos in her right hand and her left hand is in the pose of 
granting a gift (vara). She is distinguished by all the marks of female beauty and 
is profusely adorned with ornaments. She has a dark blue (i^dma) complexion and 
wears yellow garments. She is placed to the left of diva, or of his symbol, the 
liiga. 

Manonmani, the goddess of love, is four-armed and three-eyed. Strange to say, 
her hair-dress is said to be the matted hair (jafi) of an ascetic. Two of her hands 
are in the attitude of assuming protection (abhaya) and of granting a boon (vara). 
In each of the two other hands she holds a lotus-flower. Her complexion is red and 
white ( iveta-rakta ) or dark blue (iyima). It appears that this dakti aim is 
reckoned as belonging to the retinue of diva, in whose temple she is worshipped. 

Finally, the Seven Mothers are described. In general these daktis have the 
same emblems and distinguishing features as their male counterparts. Brahm&ul 
and Rudraul, for instanoe, who are the daktis of Brahma and Rndra (or diva) 
respectively wear the matted hair of the asoetics. Brahmani has four faces and four 
bands, in two of which she holds a rosary ( akaha-m&M ) and a water-pot (kwylika). 
Rudr&ni has a white complexion, her attributes are the antelope (fiarifa) and the 
noose (pdfa). Vaishuavl and Varahf, who are both daktis of Vishnu, are distin- 
guished by a dark blue (iy&ma) oomplexion and hold the discus ( chakra ) and 
ooneh-shetl (4a bkha), whioh are the well-kaown emblems of Vishnu. Varohi has 
a boar's head. 

The chapter oloses with a very brief reference to the plumb-lines which are 
more fully treated in a separate obapter. 

CHAPTER LV 

The Jain Images (Jaina-lafohana-vidh&na) 

The opening lines desoribe in detail the various kinds of measurements used 
in Indian soulpture. 

The linear measurement is divided into six kinds, m&na, pram&na, parimi$a, 
lamba-m&na, unm&nct, and ttpamAna. 

The measurement from the foot to the top of the head is called mdna which 
is in fact nothing bat height. Pram&na is the measurement of breadth (vut&ra ) ; 
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pdftmdfa ia the measurement of girth or eiroumference (partial ) ; lamia- mina 
is the measurement along the plumb-line or the line drawn perpendicularly through 
the different parts of the body, the m&na or the measurement of the height being 
determined by the surface of the body; unm&na is the measurement of thiokneaa 
(nimna) or diameter ; and upamina is the measurement of interspace (antoro), 
such as that between the two feet of an image ; this measurement is evidently 
taken from one plumb line to another. 

The primary measurement (idi-m&na) refers to comparative measurement 
and is divided into nine kinds. The height of an image is determined 1st, by 
comparing it with the breadth (fdrjt) of the whole temple [harmya) ; 2ndly, with 
the height of the oella or Banctum (garbha-griha) ;3rdly, '»ith the height of the door 
(dvdra-m&na) ; 4thly, with the measurement of the base (adhiahth&na)', 5thly, by 
expressing it in kaatas ; 6thly, in the til a system; 7thly, in aAgula* ; 8thly, by 
comparing it with the height of the worshipper ; and 9thly, with the height of the 
riding-animal (vihana) or with the height of the principal idol ( mula-bera ). 

Absolute measurement in cubits ( hasta ), eto., is given in the case of many 
architectural and sculptural objects. 

The aAgula (lit. finger) measurement has reference to both comparative and 
absolute measurements. Three kinds of aAgrdas are expressly distinguished, and 
a fourth aAgula is added later. 

(a) The btr&Agulu is the measurement taken by the aAgula or finger of the 
main idol. 

(b) The m&nctAgtila refers to the ordinary absolute measurement in aAgulas, 
one aAgula being equal to eight yavas (barley grains) or j of an English 
inch. 

(o) The matr&figula is tfie measurement determined by the length of the digit 
and the width of the middle finger in the right hand of the master ( kartri ). 

(d) Another kind of aAgula measurement is determined by dividing the whole 
length of the body of an image into a number of equal parts each of which is 
called a deha-labdh&Agula or simply deh&Agula. In the last sense, aAgula is 
used to mean simply a part. Thus both aAgula and part (athia) are indisorim* 
inately used throughout the work. If the length, etc., of a building or image is 
divided into a number of equal parts for some special purpose, each of them is 
called aAgula or aihla indiscriminately. This lack of discrimination has been 
very confusing in many places, rendering it extremely hard to distinguish an 
absolute measurement from a comparative one. 

The height of the image is determined by comparing it with the height of the 
worshipper (yoyam&na). It may be of nine kinds, according as it extends from the 
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toot of the worshipper to his sex-organ, navel, heart, breast, arms, ehiii, tip of the 
nose, hair limit (on the forehead), or to bis fall height. The Utiam&na admits of 
many varieties : the ten t&la measurements vary from one UUa to ten tHa ; eaob of 
these is again divided into three types, the uttama or the largest, the madhyama 
or the intermediate, and the adhama, or the smallest, Thus an image is of the data- 
tola measurement when its whole length is equal to ten times the face inclusive of 
head. In the largest type of the daMa-t&la system, the whole length is divided into 
124 equal parts which are proportionately distributed over the different limbs of 
the body ; in the intermediate type, the whole leagth is divided into 120 equal 
parts, and in the smallest type, into 116 equal parts. In the nava-tdla system, the 
whole length would be nine times the face, in the as hfa-tiUa, eight times, and so 
forth. Several of these t&la measures are described in detail in the subsequent 
ohapters. 

The varieties of the alternative measurements in eaoh case are simplified by 
the applioation of the rules of &y&d\'»kad- varga. 

The main object of the chapter, namely, the description of the Jain deities, 
is thus submerged in a lengthy disoussion of the various measurements used both 
in architecture and sculpture. 

Like all other idols, the images of Jain deities too may be stationary or 
movable ; they msy be in the erect or in the sitting posture. They have a purely 
human shape, aud wear neither robes nor ornaments. On the chest the irlvatia 
symbol is marked in gold. They are plactd on a throne decorated with the makara- 
toran a, and the ornamental tree ( kalpa-vrikaha ), and are attended by N&rada and 
other sages, by Yakshas, Vidyadharas, Siddhas, Nagendras, and Lokap&las, etc. 
All these attendants, it should be observed, are also known as Hindu deities. 

* The twenty-four Tirthankaras or Jain saints, are referred to but not 
specified. 1 

CHAPTER LV1 

The Buddhist Images (Bauddha-laktham-vidk&na) 

The account of these images too is very meagre. Evidently the author had in 
mind solely effigies of Buddha, not of other Buddhist deities. This is olea* 
from his description. These figures, he says, which may be either erect or in the 
sitting posture, are placed on a throne (Siihh&tana) and are distinguished by the 
akvaitha tree as well as by the kalpa-Vfikaha or mythic wonder-tree. The latter, 
as we have seen, is represented in connection with other divine beings as well, but 

‘01. Jakis Bcboim, Digambara Mm Iconography, Indian Antiquary, vol. XXXII, pp, 
4W tqq., for the fall lilt of tho Join foists ; uo alio tho writer'* Diotionar; of Hindu Arohiteoturo, 
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the abvattha or ficus religiose is ohareoteristio of Buddha, as the Bodhi-lree 
under whioh he attained enlightenment (Bodhi) belongs to that speoies. . Another 
peculiar mark of Baddha, whioh has been duly noted by the author, ia the 
uihifoha or protuberance of the skull (uahnlahojjvalcL-maulika). 1 For the rest the 
appearance of Buddha is purely human. He has a full face, a long nose, 
smiling eyes and elongated ears. His body is fleshy, bis chest broad, his belly 
round and his arms long. He wears a yellow garment (pUdnbara-dhara) and his 
complexion is white. Like other idols, the Buddha images are made of wood, 
stone or iron (loha). They are measured according to the largest type of the 
daiadMa system. 

CHAPTER LVII 

Images of sages (Muni-lakahata-vidh&na) 

Th9 seven well-known patriarchs or sages ( fiahi qr muni) are taken to illust- 
rate the three varieties of the tdla measurement. They are Agastya, Kiiyapa, 
Bhrigu, Vasishtba, Bhargava, Viivamitra, and Bharadv&ja. 

Agastya is bright blue (tydma) in colour, KMyapa yellow (pita), Bhrigu dark 
or black (fcjrtsfiaa), Valishtha red (rakta), BhSrgava brownish (pitgala), Vitvi- 
mitra red (rakta), and BharadvJja yellow (hdridra, lit, turmeric-coloured). They 
are represented in a purely human shape, being 1 two-armed and two-eyed’; they 
wear yellow garments and the saored thread (yajfta-eOtra) and are distinguished 
by the matted hair of the ascetics (jaf&jnfa). In their two hands they hold 
a staff {danda) and a book (puttaka). Of Agastya who is mentioned first 
among the seven sages, it is stated particularly that he is corpulent (bft/iat- 
kukahi) and hump-baoked (kubjdkdra). 

Of these seven sages, Agastya is measured in the seveu-tdla, K&Ayapa ana 
Bhyigu in the eight-fdia, and the rest in the nine-fdla. The details of these three 
tdla measurements are given subsequently. 

In the eapta or seven-fdia measurement, the whole length of the image is 
seven times the height of the face which is generally twelve aAgulaa (9 inches) in 
the Indian system. This length is divided into 12x7=84 equal parts, of whioh 
the proportional distribution among the different limbs is explained at great length. 

In the aahfa or eight-fdij system, the whole length is similarly divided into 
96 equal parts, and in the nine-tdio into 108 equal parts. 

1 Ihe d/*fd or mark between the brows, whioh is another distinguishing /eat me of 
Buddha, is not noticed in the course of this description, 
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CHAPTER LVIII 

Images of Takshas, Vidyfidharas, eto., ( Yakaha-vidy Hdhara-vidhUna) 

The present chapter deals briefly with four classes of Bemi-diyine beings, 
namely, Takshas, Vidyfidharas, Gaudharvas, and Einnaras. They are said to have 
two arms and two eyes, in other words, they assume a purely human appe&ranoe. 
They are adorned with the crown known by the name of karapda. The oolour of 
the Takshas is stated to be dark blue (iy&ma) and yellow (jrffa), that of the Vidyfi* 
dharas dark red (iy&ma-rakta) and yellow. The images both of the Takshas and the 
Vidyfidharas are measured according to the nava-tSla system. The Takshas are 
distinguished from the Rfikshasas, the latter being evil spirits, while the former are 
regarded as supernatural beings of a benevolent and inoffensive disposition. The 
Takshas act as attendants (anwhara) and chowry-bearers of the gods. The 
Vidyfidharas are a kind of fairies possessed of magical power. Here apparently 
they are described as Atlantes. The Qandharvas are oelestial choirs, and 
celebrated as musicians. 

The description of the Einnaras is contained in a Mfilini stanza at the end of 
the chapter. “The legs are like those of an animal, the upper part of the body is like 
that of a man, the face is like that of Qaruda (the bird of Vishnu) and the arms 
are provided with wings: He is adorned with a diadem and a red lotus, has the 
beautiful hue of a flower, and holds a lute (vina). These are the characteristic 
features of the Einnsra.”' 

CHAPTER LIX 

Images of devotees ( Bhakta-lakahana-vidhina ). 

Devotees are divided ioto four classes according to the four stages of holi- 
ness, and are called salokya, s&mipya, a&tupya, aod aayujya.* S&lokya is the 
result of devotion (bhakti), knowledge (jfldna) and renunciation (yair&gya). 
Knowledge combined with renunciation leads to aamipya. S&rupya is produoed 
in the worshipper by meditation alone, and aayujya is attained by the true 
knowledge (of Qod). 

The images of the aHokya class of worshippers are measured in the largest 
type of the nava-t&la system, in which the whole length iB divided into 112(?) 
equal parts. Those of the aamipya class are measured in the smallest type of the 

1 It may be noticed that the bod; of the Mnsaro ie a combination of the bodies of e mas, an 
animal and a bird. 

* The t4U>kyidi‘thatuth(aya is alio mentioned in the Bhigavata-phript, IX, 4, 67. The literal 
meaning of the four terms in question It: dwelling in the same world (eis., as the deity), dwelling 
in the rioinity (of the deity), being in conformity (with the deity), »*d being united (with the deity) 
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dak-tula system, in which the whole length is divided into 116 equal parts. Those 
of the i&ripya class are measured in the intermediate typo of the daia-t&la 
system, in which the whole length is divided into 120 equal parts. And the figures 
of the sfirfippa olass are measured in the largest type of the daia-tdla system, in 
which the whole length is divided into 124 equal parts. 

The first two systems, namely, the largest type of the nava-UUa dad the smallest 
type of the daia-tdla, are minutely described in this chapter. The other two 
systems, that is, the intermediate and the largest types of the daiat&l a, are treated 
subsequently in two separate chapters. 

CHAPTER LX 

Siding animals of the Gods : the Goose ( V&hana-vidh&ne 

Haihsa-lakthana) 

The chapter opens with the announcement that the v&hatm of the Triad 
(Trim&rti) will now be described. But only one of them, namely, the Goose 
(hattea), is described in this chapter, the other three, the Garuda, the Bull, aod the 
Lion being described in the next three ohapters. In these four chapters, the 
term vihana is used to designate the various animals and birds used by the 
gods and goddesses for riding. 

The goose is the vihana of Brabmi. The limbs of the goose are said to be 
measured in the largest type of the dvi-tdla system. The details of this system 
are described minutely. The Goose is white all over, with red legs and golden 
beak. 

The obapter doses with the statement that rows of geese should be beautifully 
carved or painted in thfe temples of the gods and in the mansions of. Brahmins and 
kings : they are figured on the entablature (prattara), on the upper part of the 
uttara, on the kufa> and grind (neek). 


CHAPTER LXI 

The Garuda (Oarudamina-vidhina) 1 

The chapter opens with a lengthy discussion on the application of the rules 
of Ayddi-shad-varga in order to reconcile various comparative measurements 
suggested for* the Garuda and other riding animals of the gods. 

i the Q&r^e is a mythiotf bird, tbs soweifii o! the I«a»h*»d tribss sad the enemy of the 
brent (tta) rase. Thmels . tradition that Oarofai. the mu o( Ms^pa ind Yinstt. Hsuce fim 
SLyikfv.lnatsya- by which he 1. <ktea de.ige.rt. The myth of the birth el Gan* i. told 

|p the MaUMariia, obapter IS. 


6 
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Gnrudn ia the vdikana of Vishnu. His limbs are measured in the nava-t&la 
system, the details of which are given in a previous chapter. He is figured in 
an ereot or sitting posture, and as meditating on Vishnu with joined palms. 
The arrangement of his various limbs and their colour, eto., are described at 
great length. The Qarnda is figured partly as a human creature and partly as 
a bird. He is provided with feathers, with wings painted in five oolours, 
and with a beak (funda); but, on the other band, the description refers to bis 
arms (prakothfha), bis ears and hair (keia). He wears various ornaments 
(tarv&laikira-aaihyuka) inoluding a diadem of the kind ealled Jcaranda ( lit ., a 
basket) and is gorgeously painted in a great variety of colours. He is described as 
being of a terrifio appearance {ugrudrii). His worship is stated to be conducive 
to the destruction of the enemy (iatru-nMa). 

CHAPTER LXII 

The Bull ( Vfishabha-lakthaauorvidMn a) 

The bull Nandln 1 is the animal of Siva. Its image, which may he either 
recumbent or ereot, is plaoed facing the Siva temple on a pedestal (piffa), either 
inside the shrine, or in a pavilion (mandapa) in front of the temple, or at the door. 
It is not measured in any t&la system. Various absolute and comparative measure- 
ments are prescribed. Its height, for instance, may be equal to the height of the 
idol (of Siva), or up to its ears or arms, or the height may be from one enbit 
to nine cubits, or equal to three-fourths or one half of the height of the door of 
the temple. The bull Nandin is made either solid or hollow, of iron ( lohaja ), 
stone, wood, abhfaa (marble), ratna (precious stone), tudhi (stucco), baked 
day (terracotta ?) and iarkari (grit). 

The description and measurements of the various limbs of the bull are given 
in great detail. From the description it would appear that the bull of Siva is white 
in colour except the four legs, the hoofs, and the ears, which are red. He is 
covered with a tiger-skin and wears not only garlands round the neck but even 
foot-rings or anklets (nUpura). 

1 The image of the boll Nandin ii regularly found in front of temples dedioated to Siva. A well- 
known example Is the oolossal reonmbent bull, plaoed opposite the famous eiwdna of Tanjore. It Is 
hewn ontof one hlook of black granite and measures 16 feet in length end IS feet in height. A remark- 
able bronae Nandin, whiob ie found at Brahmor (Ohambi) in the Western Himalaya and whieh, on 
tire avideooe of an inscription, may be auigned to the seventh oentury A. D, ie illustrated in the 
iMfgwWee ofChamba Stott (iretasofegieol Sumy oj Indio, New Imp. Series, vol, XXXVI, Fart I 
plate X). 
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The Lion (Simha-lakahana'Vidk&na) 

The Hon is the lest of the four divine vahanaa , to which a obapter is 
devoted. 1 

As in the oase of the bull, the image of the lion is not measured in any tdla 
system. The absolute measurements of the various parts of the lion, expressed in 
atipufas, are enumerated. The lion is made in an erect, sitting or reoumbent 
posture. His tail is generally equal to his height. His four legs are like those 
of the tiger. His colour is white, but his mane should be red. The shape of his 
naHsand teeth is compared to that of the orescent ( bdla-ohandra , Qvdha-ch&ndvQ), 

CHAPTER LXIV 
The image (PraUmi-vidhdna) 

This ohapter, which is missing in all the manuscripts but one, opens with the 
announcement that herein will briefly be described the measurements from head 
to foot of the sixteen attendant deities of the Vishnu temple. It will be remember* 
ed that in the 32cd ohapter on 1 attendant deities' ( Pariv&ra-vidhdna ) groups 
of eight, ten, sixteen and thirty-two deities have been mentioned, who are 
stated to occupy subsidiary shrines in the compound of a large Vishnu temple. 

But the contents of the chapter, in reality, do not expressly describe any of 
the groups of deities in question. The first part deals with the various kinds of 
comparative measurements already discussed at the beginning of the 65th chapter 
on the Jain deities. The second part elaborately describes the rules of the 
dyAdi-ahaf-varga, which have been repeatedly mentioned whenever a variety of 
measurements was suggested for any particular object. 

The comparative measurement is distinguished into twelve kinds, according as 
it is compared with the phallus, the main Vishnu image, the width of the sanotum 
(garbha griha), the breadth of the main temple ( harmya , prdadda), the door, mthaa, 
basement, pillar; or is based on oubit (haata) measurement, lafa-measurement, 
the measurement of the worshipper, and afigula measurement. 

1 At lbs beginning of the ohapter (and again in the oonolnding vena) the lion ie loosely indioated 
as 'the riding animal of the gods 1 (desdni* vihanom). It if, however, well known that the lion (or 
the tiger) ie more pertlonlariy the animal of Pirvatl, the oonsort of diva. It is hardly necessary to 
point oot that of the other deities, both male and femalSb each, as a rale, has his or her own MAom, 
e.g., Kirttikeye the pea*oook, Qageia the moose, Indra the elephant, Tama the buffalo, BArya a 
ohaiiot drawn by eeveu horses, Varnpa a orooodile (makara), Kubera a man (whenee his epithet nara- 
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The ahgvla is farther distinguished, as already pointed out, into three kinds, 
namely, liAga or berMguLu, the m&ndugula, vie., aUgxda of eight yavos or } inch, 
and the dshalabdha-atyula, vie., one of the equal parts into which the whole 
length of an image is divided. The measurement obtained from a comparison with 
the height of the main idol or the worshipper is of nine kinds, as it may reaoh the 
full length (of the idol or the worshipper), his eyes, nostrils, chio, arms, breast, 
heart, navel, and sex-organ. 

Other measurements obtained from a comparison with the phallus and various 
parts of the temple, such as the door, the pillar, etc., admit of many varieties and 
proportions. 

CHAPTER LXV 

The largest type of the data-tila measurement {DaiaMla vidhtna) 

In this system the whole length of an image is divided into 1 24 equal parts, 
which are proportionately distributed over the different parts of the body from 
head to toot. The measurement of breadth, etc., of the various limbs is not 
included in these 124 parts. The measurement of the hand, etc., is also excluded. 
All the numerous parts of the body are minutely described. Such minute measure- 
ment as that of the finger-digit, the interspace between two toes, etc., has not 
escaped the notice of the author of the Manae&ra. 

CHAPTER LXVI 

The intermediate type of the daka-thla measurement (Madhyama- 

daia-tala-v idhdna) 

The female deities of the higher order are generally measured in this system. 
The whole height of the image is divided into 120 equal parts which are propor- 
tionately distributed over the various parts of the body from bead to foot. The 
details are minutely described. 

The face is taken as the standard of the ttila measurement, and is generally 
twelve aUgulaa or about nine inches in length. The face is stated to be of oval 
shape (kukkut&nfa-Bamiik&ra, lit., *shaped like the egg oi a hen'). The eye-brow 
is shaped like the bow (eh&p&k&ra), the eyes like a fish (matayakira), the nose 
like the sesame flower (tilapwihp&hrxti), and the nostrils (pufa) like a bean 
{ntihp&va-Wja). 

According to both Indian and European canons, a well proportioned male 
human figure is equal to eight times (aehtaMla) the length of the face, and a female 
human figure is seven and a half times the length of the faee. " The other rules 
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arrived at by the Indian artist do not appear to be divergent from those evolved 
by the European artist, and if in Indian sculpture the results are not good in 
some instances, it is the fault of the artist and not attributable to the guide book.”' 

CHAPTER LXVII 

The plumb -lines (Pralamba-lakthana-vidhana) 

The plumb-lines, as has already been pointed out, are linos drawn through 
the body of an image in order to find out accurately the perpendicular and the 
horisonta) measurements of the different parts of the body. 

This is done by means of an instrument, called pralamba-phalaka, which is a 
square plank of four, three, two, or one akgula in thickness, with the sides equal to 
three-fourths or one-half of the length of the image. Another plank of the same 
sise is used as the stool on which the image is placed. The first mentioned plank 
( pralamba-phalaka ) is fixed to the crown of the head of the image. The plauks 
are kept parallel to eaih other. Holes are made in the upper plank, wherefrom 
are suspended strings at the other end of whioh are attaohed email balls of 
iron or stone. The number of holes and strings suspended from them, by which 
the plumb-lines are determined, varies from five to eleven, according to the 
different postures and poses of the image. The five principal plumb-lines oonsist 
of one drawn from the centre of the upper plank corresponding to the crown of the 
head, and four on the four sides of the body. Two othor lines drawn -jMljoining 
the right and left sides of the face make the number seven. Another tvo lines 
drawn on the right and left sides of the back of the head make the number nine, 
and two lines drawn from the two arm-pits make the total of the lines eleven. 

The line drawn from the orown of the head (iikhi-mam, lit., crest jewel) 
passes by the diadem and the head-dress, the middle of the forehead, the eye-brows, 
the nose, the chin, the neok, the ehest (hridaya), the navel, the sex-organ, the thighs, 
between the knees, the ankles (nahkaa), the heels, the soles of the feet and the 
two big toes. This is evidently drawn along the surface of the body in a 
pecfeotly erect or straight posture of the image. The other plumb-lines too 
touch different parts of the body ; but they are not particularly mentioned here. 

Very minutely are described the comparative and the absolute measurements 
of the perpendicular distance between different parts of the body by a plumb-line, 
as well as the horizontal distanoe from one line to another. The distance, say, 
between the two big toes, is said to be eight aigulaa. The variation of these 
measurements in different postures and poses is carefully considered. 


* T. k. Ooyinsth Bio, Ekmtnk of IMi Iotmog'aphy. 
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The three postures of images, namely, erect or standing (ith&nak*), sitting 
(0 tana) and reoombent (bay ana), are frequently mentioned in die MincMra. 1 

In the present chapter a special reference is made to the three bhaigat or poses 
which are distinguished in Indian sculpture. They are- known as tama-bkaiga or 
equipoise, &bha*ga or a slight flexion, ali-bhafiga or an excessive flexion, and 
tri-bha*ga or of three flexions.* 

CHAPTER LXVIII 

The first easting of the image ( Madhiehohhiihfa^vidh&na ) 

The chapter opens with an enumeration of the names of phalli and ascetics 
(muni), as well as of architects, 1 but the subject proper is the casting of an image 
in wax (fnadhickcKhishja ) . The sthapati and the ath&paka prepare the wax, but 
the manner of its preparation is not expressly described. All kinds of images, 
temporary or permanent, stationary or movable, are moulded in wax. The 
process appears to be this. Some part of the image ie covered with a thin 
copper-leaf (timra-patra) and the wax is laid on two or three a*g%lat 
deep. MtUikd (?) is spread above the part covered with wax. The idol is 
healed after it has been besmeared. If the master likes, the smearing may be 
done with melted iron too. One half of the image, whiob is not covered with earth, 
is washed in water. The process is repeated several times. If any of the minor 
limbs be lost through this process, the image should be furnished with it again 

1 Eeoh of those three, of ooatse, admits of a variety. The sitting posture (4mm) is in 
paitioolar distinguished into various forms in Indian literature and eonlptuze, such as the ftidmd- 
mm, MndrdMM, vajrimna, vtrdtoM, sw s WMm m , ycgittma, etc. In soma hooka mm eighty- 
lonr postures are enumarated. These manners of sitting form part of the eight-fold obeemnoee 
of aeoetios. 

* The expression tri-bhsbga (end trbthahgkt) is applied to Kjrisboa in hie aspect of the divine 
eew-herd (Qopila) playing the reed-pipe. Of. E*n oubtlmd Inilieh tamtUtuk ( fl ep df ehs K -skacdrttl) 
Tekst met iokidlng door W. Otum. (Verhaad. Eon. Akad. v Wetsnsoh. te Amsterdam N. B. DL 
XVII, No. 8. Amsterdam iW 4 p. 40, 1. 1 (smrahola e ftAe Ap oj^eafa-fri.hAnAfdApa- po pdfeM) and p, 
114,1 88 (tri-bhokgin). 

* The six kinds of phalli (jp*tir-Hkgo) enumerated here are t Mm, pihvpala, i i la muk k*, 
mdhivrata, «4<mm and Hei r ova . Of. above, where the fifth olasa is oalled edmo. The names of 
the msnfssn Agsstya, Kityspa, Bhjigu, Oautema, Bhirgava, Gilaya (TQirge), els., of. Move. 
The expert authorities on arohiteotnre tro the following: Vimkarmtn, Viiveta, VUvasInt, 
Frabodhaka, Vjita, Maya, Tvesbptr, Mann, Mala, Minavin, Minakalpa, II Integra, Prssh(ar, Mina, 
bodha, Vitvabodha, Maya, Adi sire, ViUla, Viferakltyapa, fistatedha. M a hM aak r a, Viituridjipati, 
Pariiarlyeka, Kilaytpa, Cbaltya, Ohitraka, Avarya, Bldhakasira-iaihhiti, Bhinu, India, Lokajfia, 
and Snort. 
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after having been heated. Bat if the head or the middle of the body (madltao- 
Mya) be damaged, the whole image should be changed. If the master does not 
approve of the image, it should be recast. The whole process in its difterent stages 
has to be attended by many ritualistic ceremonies. 

In other texts the process of casting an image is much more clearly described: 

“ ' ma 8 08 h**® to be cast in metal, the wax most first be melted and poured 

(ont of the mould) and all defects removed with doth.” 1 

" If ima ff 0a be required to be made of earth, rods (of metal or wood) 
must be (inserted in theta), if of metal, they must first be prepared well in wax. 

“ Ifan ima g 0 w to be made of metal, it must first be mado of wax, and then 
coated with earth ; gold and other metals are puriBed and cast into (the mould) 
and a oomplete image is thus obtained by capable workmen.”' 

“ In re g ard to brouxe images,” says Mr. Bao, 4 “ it is believed by some that 
India could not have knowa the oire perdue method of making metal images 
earlier than about the 10th century, A.D., and that India must have therefore 
borrowed it from Europe. That the art of casting metals in wax moulds is much 
earlier in India can be shewn in more ways than one.” In support of his assertion, 
Mr. Bao cites the three above mentioned quotations. 

CHAPTER LXIX 

The defects of the limbs (Aiga-duehana-vidhdna) 

Thsohapter opens with the announcement that it will describe the evil 
consequences of a defective construction of buildings, which threaten the king, 
the kingdom, and the maker. It is laid down that no part of a building should be 
larger or smaller than what is prescribed. But nothing is further stated about 
the defects themselves. Nor are images separately mentioned. The penalties for 
defective construction are enumerated with regard to the different architectural 
members, snob as doom, staircases, oolumns, walls, domes, spires, etc. Thus, it 
is stated that, if the altar (vedihi) be too small, the master will lose his eyesight ; 
if the pinnaole (stfiptf 4) be too large or too small, the people will be afflicted with 
poverty ; if the oolumns be too large or too small, the family of the master will be 
exterminated, and so forth. 

No suoh penalties, however, are mentioned for defects in sculptural objects. 

1 gar a# Aga m a, II. V. il. 

* SufraiMSfama, XXXIV, U. 

i Fliftfii'ioilfilWff, nHifci, 1 4. 

* MhmmUtof BMu tomography. 
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CHAPTER LXX 

The ohlselHng of the eye ( NayaiummUanaJakahaiM-vidh&na) 

When the Indiau sculptor has carved a divine image, the ceremony of chisel- 
ling (lit., opening) the eyes of the idol is the final function, by which it is, as it 
were, imparted with eye-eight and rendered fit to be worshipped. The custom 
is quite ritualistio, although it is stated here that it should be carried out by the 
architect. The ceremonies consist in the worshipping of different deities, in per- 
forming the sacrifice with the holy file, and in the ratna-buddhi (lit., purifying the 
jewel), etc. 

The setting of precious stones in the different parts of the phallus, and in the 
images of the deities is also described in the present chapter. 

This last ohapter of the work oloses with the statement that this science of 
architecture and soulpture was originally described by Brahma, Indra and all the 
other gods, and that the JfSnvsSra has been complied on the basis of these 
authorities. 

It will be noticed that of the seventy chapters of the Manaaara the first eight 
are introductory, the next forty-two deal with architectural matters, and the last 
twenty are devoted to soulpture. In the introductory chapters full acoounts are 
given of suoh preliminary matters as the table of contents, the system of measure- 
ment, the necessary training and qualifications of the different classes of architects, 
the selection of site, testing of soil, planning, designing, dialling, finding out car- 
dinal points, and astronomical and astrological calculations. Next are given all 
the architectural details of various kinds of villages, towns and forts ; joinery, 
dimensions and foundations of buildingB ; pillars and their component parts such 
as pedestals, bases, shafts and entablatures ; storeys varying from one to twelve in 
ordinary buildings and to seventeen in gate-houses; compounds and courts of 
edifices, their gate-houses, their attached aud detached buildings, their compartments 
halls and chambers, their doors, windows and the openings, their courtyards, 
quadrangles, and arches; royal courts, palaces, thrones and crowns; cars, obariots 
and other conveyances ; articles of furniture such as bedsteads, couches, tables, 
chairs, wardrobes, baskets, cages, mills, lamps; dresses and gar meats; and orna- 
ments such as chains, armlets, head-gear and foot wear. In the concluding portion 
are given the sculpt aril details of idols of deities of the Hindus, the Buddhists and 
the Jains, statues of great personages, aod images of animals and birds. 1 

Thus it nrny be concluded that as a standard work on arohiteoture in the 
widest sense of the term, the M&nasara is perfectly complete and methodical in all 
respects. 


1 Bn pp, 1, 187—186. 
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The Mayamata Silpa-SIstba 

The nest well-known Silpa-hastra is the Mayamata attributed to one Ganna m- 
ichftrya. 1 

A detailed summary of this work is not neoessary. The following list of 
thirty-six chapters placed side by side with the similar chapters of the Manae&rd 
will show that in respect of the titles of chapters, their sequence uod contents 
the Mayamata and the Manaadra are identical.* 

fl) Saibgrahidhyiya— table of oontents— Manaaara, chapter I. 

(2) Vastu-prakara — classification of architectural subjects— JIM natara,* 

ohapters IV, V, 

(3) Bhu-pariksh& -testing'of soil, Mdmeam, chapters IV, V. 

(4) Bhu-parigraha— testing of soil, Mdnatdra, chapters IV, V. 

(5) M&nopakaraoa— materials (systom) of measurement, M. II, 

(6) Dik-parichchheda— ohapter on finding out cardinal points, M. VI. 

(7) Fada-de vata- vi ny&sa —ground plan, M. VII. 

(8) Bali-karroa-vidhftna— offerings to gods, M. VIII. 

(9; Qrima-vinyasa— villages, M. IX. 

(10) Nagara-vidh&na -town-planning, M. X. 

(11) Bhd-lamba-vidh3na — dimensions of storeys, M. XI. 

(12) Qarbba ny&sa-vidhana — foundations, M. XII. 

(18) Upapitha-vidh&na — pedestals, M. XIII. 

(14) Adhishfh&na-vidhina— bases, XIV. 

(15) Pftda-pram&na-dravya-saibgraha— columns, M. XV. 

(16) Prastara-prakarana— entablatures, M. XVI. 

(17) Sandhi-karma-vidh&na— (wood) joinery, M. XV. 

(18) Sikhara-karana-bhavana-samapti-vidhina— making the finials and finish- 

ing the building, M. XVIII. 

(19) Eka-bhQmUvidhfina- one-storeyed buildings, M. XIX, 

(20) Dvi-bhflmi xidhina— two-storeyed buildings, M. XX. 

1 Oriental Maauoripta Library, Madras, Catalogue, volume XXII, no. 18088 ; alio 18084—18089 
Compare the colophon I 

* The edition ol the Mayamata by M. M Qapapati fcstri oontaini only the first thirty-fonr 
chapter*. Betide* it doei not teom to havo made tut oi the manueoripto mentioned elsewhere. Bat 
thorn is referenoe to threo other manneoripte in this edition. 

• The llinaoira has • Miaopakaiap* ' for ohapter II, whioh ii placed in chapter V of the 

Mayamata. 
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(SI) Tri-bhflmi-vidh&fia— three-s koreyed buildings, M. XXI. 

(22) Bahu-bhflmi-vidh&na'— buildings of more than three storeys, M. XXII— 

XXX 

(23) Prakara-pariviira — courts, and temples therein of the attendant deities ; in 

the M&nis&ra these two subjects are treated in two chapters,* XXXI, 
XXXII. 

(24) Gopura-vidhina— gatehouses, M. XXXIII. 

(25) Maodapa*vidh4na— pavilions, M. XXXIV. 

(26) §4li-vidh§na— halls, M. XXXV. 

(27) Oriha*m5n8dhik&ra*— (location and) measurement of houses, M. XXXVI 

(28) GTiha«pra vela— first entry into a newly built house (opening or house* 

warming ceremony), M. XXXVII. 

(29) Rija-velnca-vidhfina— royal palaces, M. XL. 

(30) Dv&ra-vidbina— doors ; in the M&naeira this subjeot is described in two 

chapters, XXXVIII, XXXIX. 

(31) Vftnadhikara- conveyances, M. II, XLIII. 

(32) Yina*6ayanidhikftra— cars and chariots, couches and bedsteads, M. 

XLIV, XLV, 

Sculptural subjects are abridged in only four chapters : 

(83) Liftgarlakshaoa-the Phallus, M. LII. 

(34) Pithadakshaoa— the Pedestal of the Phallus, M LIII. 

(85) Anukarma-ridhana— minor works on sculpture, LI, LIV, LV, LX 1 1 1, 

LXV, LXX. 

(86) Pratima-lakshana— images in general, M. LXIV. 

It should be noticed that in respect of the titles of chapters, their sequence 
except in one instance, and contents and method of treatment, the M ayamata runs 
exaotly like the MSnatSra, step by step. It is hardly necessary to point out that in 
chapter 22 of the former the chapters XXII— XXX of the latter are abridged, to 
the great relief of readers. So also ohapter 30 of the former is an abridgement 
of chapters XXXVIII, XXXIX of the latter. Chapters XLI (royal courts) and 
XLII (characteristics of kings) of the MSnatSra, which have very little use in an 
architectural treatise, have been prudently omitted in the Miyamoto. Chapters 
XLV to L of the MUnatdra, whioh deal respectively with thrones, arches, theatres, 
ornamental trees, crowns, ornaments and artioles of house furniture, are left out in 
tile Jfayamoto, apparently as matters of detail. 

Sculpture is said to be the hand-maid of arohiteoture. This statement, in its 
restricted sense, is however appropriate only to religious architecture, that is, 

1 Oompare fostri, Ibid, when Ohatur-b torn g W it added at the beginning. 

1 Qoapare Bistri, ibid, where it ii reed etalur.gHta-eiiAdMe. 
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temple-building. Bat in a treatise which is ooncerncd with all sorts of buildings — 
religions, residential, military — undue space and preference for sculpture have 
been economically avoided in the Mayamata. In this treatise, as has already been 
pointed out, sculpture dealing with the Phallus, Pl{ha, images and minor 
matters, is described in four chapters, while in the Manaaara nearly two*thirds of 
the whole book, comprising twenty ohapters, is given to these subjects ; and in the 
Aihiwnad-bheda of KAtyapa to be discussed presently, which is avowedly a 
sculptural treatise, nearly half the space, comprising chapters 46 to 84, is devoted 
to matters of sculptural detail. 

It does not, therefore, seem unreasonable to suppose that in the compilation 
of the treatise named Maya/mata, whether by Ginnam&chirya as stated in the 
colophon, of Ms. no. 18088, Oriental Manuscripts Libary, Madras. Catalogue, 
volume XXII, page 8763) or by some body else, the Manatara has been largely 
drawn upon. 

In consideration of the fact that with the Mayamata (Ms. no. 13037, fol. 218a) 
the Mdnaaira (la) has become mixed, I am further led to believe that the 
manuscript of the Mayamata in the Madras Oriental Library seems to be an 
abridgement of the MinatSra. 

The fact that one Mayamata is inoluded in the list of thirty-two authorities 
mentioned in the Manatira itself does not present much difficulty in accepting this 
view. Mayamata, like Manu (or Minas&ra), is apparently a generic name, 
and the treatise catalogued under the title Mayamata-vdatu-iaatra need not 
necessarily be ascribed to the authority mentioned in the Manaaara. 
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The Amsumad-bheda of KaSyafa 

Tbia is another well known treatise on architecture and about the next largest 
in sise to the M&naa&ra. There is also a striking similarity between the AiMtmarf* 
bheda and the Manasara as will be shewn by the following lists of chapters of 
these treatises : 

(1) Karsbaya— ploughing of the seleoted site, Manasara, chapter V. 

(2) Prisada-vastu— classification of buildings, Manasara, chapter III. 

(3) Vastu horaa— sacrificial offerings to the presiding deity of the site, Mina- 

s&ra, chapter VIII. 

(4) Pratbameshtaka-vidhi— laying tbo foundations; in the Manasara this 

subject is dealt with in several places and not in a separate chapter. 

(5) Upapltha-vidhana— pedestals, Manasara, chapter XIII. 

(6) Adhisbthana-vidhi— bases, M. XIV. 

(7) Niila-laksbaya,— canals ; in the Manasara this subject is referred to in 

several places and not in a separate chapter, 

(8) Stambha-lakshaya — columns, M. XV. 

(9) Pbalaka-lakehay a— planks, M. LXVII. 

(10) Vedika-lakshaya— platforms, railings ; in the Manasara this is described 

in many places. 

(11) Jalaka-lakshaya— perforated windows, M. XXXIII (concluding portion). 

(12) Toraya-laksbaya— arches, M. XLVI. 

(18) Vritta-sphutitadakshftiia— in the Manasara this is not described in a 
separate chapter. 

(14) Starabha-toraya-vidhi— arches upon columns, M. XII. 

(15) Kumbha-tala-lakshaya— capitals of oolumns ; this also is not described in 

any one chapter in the Manasara, but is referred to in many plaoes, 

(16) Vfitta-aphu|ita-lakshana— same as chapter 13. 

(17) Dv&ra-lakshaya— doors, M. XXXVIII, XXXIX. 

(18) Kampa-dvira-lakshaya— a special door, M. XXXVIII, XXXIX. 

(19) Prastara-lakshaya - eu lablatures, M. XVI. 

(20) Gala>vidhina — necks ; this is also not described in any one chapter in the 

MSnasira 

(21) Sikhara-lakshaya— top , finiahj ; in the M&vas&ro, this also is referred to 

in many places. 
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(82) Niifiiki— noses, wings ; in the Mdnas&ra this is deeoribed in ssrsral places, 
(28) M&nopakaraua— system of measurement, same title in tf. II. 

(24) M&na-efitr&di-lakshaua— measuring strings, M. II. 

(25) Nagar&di-vidhi —towns, eto., M. X. 

(26) Garbba-ny§sa-v idhi— foundations, etc., M. XII. 

(27) Eka-tala-vidhana~ one-storeyed buildings, U. XIX. 

(28 80) Dvi-ohaturtha-tala-vidh&na— two to four-storeyed buildings, M. 

xx-xxn. 

(81) Kutadi lakshaoa— finials, in the Minatdra referred to in many places. 
(32—39) Paflcba-bhanu-bhQmi-vidhana— five to twelve-storeyed buildings, M. 
XXIII-XXX. 

(40) Trayoda6a-tala-vidhina— thirteen-storeyed buildings, and 

(41) Shoda6a-bhfimi-vidhana— sixteen-storeyed buildings, subjects of these two 

ohapters (40, 41) are dealt with in U. XXXIII. 

(42) Murdhesht&ka-vidhi -tbo brick at the top ; in the M&ndadra referred to 

in many places. 

(43) Pr&kara-lakshaoa— oourts, U. XXXI. 

(44) Mauta'/daJpa-lakshaija— pavilions, M. XXXIV. 

(45) Gopura-lakshaoa— gate-houses, M. XXXIII. 

The remaining portion of this treatise, except the last two chapters on 
villages, deals with sculpture more elaborately than in the Al&ntudra. 
It will be noticed that the purely architectural topics are more 
exhaustively desoribed in the M&nasara. 

(40 1 Snpta-matrikii-lukahaoa — the seven mothers (female images), M. LXIV. 

(47) Viuayaka-lakshai.ia— image of Vinayaka or Gaijeka ; not specified in the 
Mdnaan.ra x but seo chap, LVII, XLI. 

(48) Pu ri vara- vidhi- images of attendant deities, M. XXXII 

(49) Linga-iakshauoddhara — unearthing the phallus, of. M. LII. 

(50) Uttama-dufa-tala-purusha-mana— the largest type of ton-tala measure as 

applied to male deities, M. LXV. 

(51) Madhyama-daia-tala- purusha-tnana — the intermediate type of the ten tila 

measure as applied to male deities, M. LXVI, LXI. 

(52) Uttama-nava tala -the largest type of the nine-tala measure, M. LVII, 

XLI. 

(53) Madhvama-nava-tila— intermediate type of the nine-t&la measure, 

M. LVII, XLI. 

(54) Adhara&-Dava*’&la— the smallest type of the nine-tila measure, M. ibid, 

(55) Ashta-tala— the eight- ti In measure, M. LVII. 
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(56) Sapta*tila— the seven-tlla measure, M. LVII. 

(57) Pltha.lakihauoddhira--the pedestal of the pballas, M. Lilt 

(58) Sakal&ath&pana-vidi— the installation of the images of l&vara and 

three other deities t M. LI. 

/(9) SukhAeana ) 

(W) 3-khton. I - po "” ,< ’ “■ WVH - 

(61) Ohandra-tekhara-murti-lakshana-the image of Ohandraiekhara (Siva), 
M. LI. 

(62> V risba-vfthana-mfirt i-lakshana— the image of the bull, the riding animal 
of diva, M. L1II. 

(68) Nfitta-mflrti-lakshapa— the image of dancing (diva), M. LI. 

(64) QaigSdhata-mflrti-lakshana— the image of the Qangea-bearing diva, 

U. LI. 

(65) Tripura-mflrli-lakshaoa— the image of Siva ip the pose of killing Tripura 

(demon), M. LI. 

(66) Kalyfipa-sundaradakshaua— the image of Kaly&ua-sundara, M. LI, 

(67) Ardha-nftriivara-lakehaoa-'the image of diva combined with his consort 

P&rvati, M. LI. 

(68) Gajaha-mfirti-lakshaua— the image of Oajaha (?Qapefea). 

(69) PMupata-mflrti-laksbaua— the image of Pfitupata (diva), M. LI. 

(70) Kafikila-mflrti-laksbapa— the image of a skeleton, M. not specified. 

(71) Haryardha-Hara-lakehapa—the combined image of Vishnu and diva— 

M.LI. 

(72) Bhikshfitana-mfirti'laksbapa— the image of diva in the pose of a beggar. 

(73) Chapdesh&nugraha, M. not specified. 

(74) Daksbipfi-mfirti-lakebapa— the image of Dakshipfi, M. not specified. 

(75) K&laha-murti-lakshaoa— the image of Kilaba, M. not specified. 

(76) Litgodbhava-1 akshau a- revelation of the phallus, H. LII. 

(77) Vriksha-saibgrahana— collection of wood, U. XV. 

(78) doladakshana- the pike, M. not specified. 

(70) dflla-papi-lakshana— the image of dfilap&ni (diva), M. LI. 

(80) Kajju-bandha-lakshana— binding of rope. 

(81) Mrit-saibskfira-lakshapa— the process of casting images in earth. 

referred to in many places in the Majiaedra. 

(82) Kalka-sarimkira-lakshapa— preparation of mixtures. 

(88) VarpaHMuhskfiraJakshana'-preparation of colours. 

(84) Varua-lepana-medhya-lakshaua. 

The oontenta of chapters 78*84 are referred to in several places in the 
Jfdnatdro. 
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(85) Grimfidi-lakshapa 

(86) Grima-lakshaua 



8, M. IX. 


In this treatise architecture proper iB treated in the first forty-five and tho last 
two chapters. These forty-seven chapters are similar in many respects to the first 
fifty chapters of the Maiwia&ra, The Amiumad-bhtda deals much more elaborately 
with sculptural objects in thirty-nine chapters in place of some twenty chapters 
of the M&na»Ura. But purely architectural topics are more exhaustively 
described in the M&nai&ra which seems in any case to have largely influenced 
the other work in these matters. 
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The Vi6vakabma4ilpa 

The moat popular treatise on architecture is naturally the one attributed to 
ViAvakarman, the heavenly architect. There seems to have been more than one 
title to this work : one is called the V i ivakarma • Praki ia or Viivakarma-Vuitu* 
ii$tra ; another is oalled the VUvakarmiyt-Silpa, apparently the same as the 
Viitakarmiya-Silpa-i&Btra} The one designated as Viivakarma-Prak&ia or 
Vi ivakarma- Vi$tu-ia»tra deals with directions on the building of houses, the 
making of roads, tanks, etc. The treatise contains thirteen chapters in which 
the following topics are dealt with : 

(1) Mafigal&oharana— auspicious preliminaries (benediotion). 

(2) Vistu-purushotpatti-varuanom-the origin of the presiding deity of the 

house. 

(8) Bhflmi-lakshna- soil, Manamra, II, III. 

(4) Griha praveAa— first entry into the house or house-warming, M. XXXVII. 

(5) Khanana-vidhi- digging (ploughing) the soil, M. V. 

(6) Svapna-vidhi— dreams. 

7) Bhflmi-phalam — fruit of soil, M. IV, V. 

(8) Grih&rambhe samaya-vidhi— auspicious time for beginning a building, 

11. includes this in many places. 

(9) Dhvajadhyiya-phaUni— flags. 

(10) Aya-vyayJrhSadinaifa phalani, M. LII, XXXIX, IX, XXX, LX1V, LV. 

(11) Griha-madhyedevidinilibathftpana-nirQaya— installation of gods in temples, 

M. in many places. 

(12) Dbruv&di-griha-bheda, M. not specified. 

(19) Dvira-m&nftni- measurements of doors, M XXXIX. 

(14) Stambha-pram&nani— columns, M. XV. 

(15) Gfih&o&ih k&U-nirnaya— halls of houses, M. XXXV. 

(16) Grih&rambha-k&la nirnaya— almost the same as (8). 

(17) Grihfirambhe lagna-kupdalistha-graha-phal&ni, M. not specified. 

(18) dayy5-mandira-bhavana-aumana«sudbftr&di-gnh&uftih laksbau&ni (see below 

the comparisons of the Pur&pas and Agamas), referred to in many 

places in M. 

1 Hgg. Catalogue, page 1119. A treetiae bearing the same title wee published by the 
Veakatrtran Press, Bo&bey, in Bedmt 1961, 6aka, 1817, another at Benares in 1888. The same 
treatise is stated to have been translated into Bhisbi under the titlo** Pjlirlma Villsa ' by Mnkula 
Aaktidhara fiarmi, at Lnoknow in 1896. 

In the Osieatal Usa. Lib. Madras, there ie a Ms. bearing the title « Vitvakarmiyam-6ilpe. 
fcetram ’ (see Catalo g ue Tol.XXl no. 18067). 
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(19) PAdukA-apinaha-maBohAdinfiib miina-lakshaua — measurement of foot weal 1 , 

shoes, couches, etc., referred to in many placet in U. 

(20) £a&ka-ftilt*ny& 0 a«niroaya— finding out the cardinal points, etc.! by means of 

a gnomon, M. VI. 

(21) Vtetu«deha*lak8hanini*pujanaih-bali<dfina— offerings, M. VIII. 

(22) 6ilfrnyisa— referred to in many places in M. 

(29) PrJsada-vidhina— buildings, described in many places in M. 

(24) dilpa-vyisa, U. not speoified. 

(25) PrAs&da-niruaya, M. XIX -XXX. 

(2Q) R|hikirlakshaoa— -pedestals (of the phallus), M. LI II, XIII. 

(27) Mandapa — pavilions, M. XXXIV. 

(28) Dvira-laksbapa- doors, M. XXXVIII, XXXIX. 

(29) Vapi«kupa-tadSgodyina>kriy&- making of tanks, wells, pools, gardens, 

referred to in many places in M. 

(80) Dftru-ohchhedana-vidhi— cutting wood, M. XV 

(81) Griha-pravefca-niruaya- almost the same as (4), M. XXXVI. 

(82) G jiha prave6a»k&la4uddh i, M. XXXVII. 

(83) dayyasana-dolik&dln&ib lakthapa— > bedsteads, seats, palanquins ^ham- 

mocks), almost the same as (18). 

(84) Durga-nirnaya— forts and fortified cities, M. X. 

(85) dalya-jfifinaib, Aalyodfjhara— semi-astrologioal topics, referred to in many' 

places in M, 

(36) N&gara*saihbandbi-r&ja-gfihjUlinaih nirpaya— the palaces in cities, M. XLI, 

It should be noticed that most of these topios of this version of ViAvakarman 
refer to non-architectural and ohiefly astrological matters. It is also worth notioe 
-that this treatise leaves out sculptural topios altogether. 

The VUvakarmiya- iilpa', apparently the same as is mentioned in 
Rftjendralila Mitra’s notices of Sanskrit manuscripts, is a N&gari oopy made in 

» In Biji Dr. Bi>ndralil» Mitra’s " Nottoee ot Sanskrit Mm.” ( Vol. II, no 781, p. 141). 

01 the other version, VUvakarmlya^ilpa-distra, the Madras Mi. noted above, whinh was oopied 
by Mills Silrappa on Saturday, the 0th dey of the bright fortnight of the Atvija month In tbo year 
}pj a, contains a statement referring to Vitnkarmi’s debt to Brahmi, Indre, Maya, Bhirgava, Angiraaa, 
Dhruva, Gautama, Girgeya, Mann, Vyisa, and Bbpigu. Agaatya is also reforrsd to. 

It is statsd to have been founded on the revelation of Vitvakarman and traoed book snoot (lively 
to Bpihadratha, Pargiara and dambhn. In the Minasira the origin of the teienesie attributed to 
diva, Brahmi and Vfchpo, and through Indra, Brihaspatl, Mirada and others it wae revealed to 
MtimtM ; Vit vakarman, Maya, Tvashfar, and ICanu represent the heavenly arehiteote, and Btbapati, 
Ittragrlhin, Vardhaki and Taksbaka form the guild of modem arbhiteots; but th«eare thiry-two 
other areMteoiural authorities mentioned in the Minasira. 
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1871 from an original written in the Hala-Kinldt character, the older oodex befog 
in the library of the fiftjft of Tanjore. V Nona of the Mae. examined by Mr. Burnell 
is perfect or even tolerably correot. Tide treatise ie apparently a compilation, 
as it is written in the Tftntrio style, haring diva for its narrator/' The oontente 
are classified under the following seventeen chapters : 

(1) Vilvakarmotpattifi karma-viieiba-bhedena vyavabrita-taksbaka-varddha* 
kyidi-iabda-vyntpattit ch a— origin of Vitvakarman, derivation of the 
words takshaka, vardhaki, etc., M. II. 

* (2) SatyJdi-ynga-jkta-narochchatS-pramanaih, yajfllya-kisbthena prastarena va 

deva*pratimS*nira6ne m&oadi— height of man in different ages of the 
world, wood and stone for the construction of images. 

(8) Takshakasya garbh&d hao §d i-saihskara-kathanarb, garbhotpatti-kathanldi 

cha— sacraments for sculptors and carpenters. 

(4) diva-lingad i-pratisb th&rtha tb sabhSnirmSoadi— halls for the installation 

of diva’s phallus and other gods, M. LII. 

(5) 0 raha-pr atimi-niraac a*pr amacaih , 1 ii g a* pi tba- nir mag a- pr amaoadi cha— 

proportions of images of the planets and phalli. 

(6) Ratha-nirm&pa-vidhi.kathanam— ears and chariots, M. XLIII, 

(7) Ratha-pratishthi«vidhib~ consecration of cars, M. XLIII. 

(8) BrShmi-M fihetvarySdinaib svaiupidi-varuadi— characteristics of Brahmi, 

M&hetvarl and other goddesses. 

(9) Yajfiopavlta-laksba cam— Brahmaniial sacred thread. 

(10) Suvaroa-rajata-mafijy&di-nirmita-yajfiop&vita-kathanaih, dig-bbedena deva- 
stbipana-prakirfdi, meru-daksbina-sthita-hema-tilfi-kathanadi cha— sacred 
thread of gold, silver, maf ji fibre, the cardinal points at which images of 
gods and goddesses are to be installed ; qualities of (the stone-god called) 
Hema-iila (lit., golden stone) to be found to the south of the Meru 
mountain. 

(Ill LakshmI>Br&hmI-M&he6v&ryadidevindifidi-dik«pala-grab&di*mfirti*nirmifoa- 
prak&rab — images of Lakshin!, Brahmi, MShefivarl and other goddesses, 
of Indra, Dikpftla (quarter-masters), planets and other gods. 

(12, 18) Mukuta-kirlt&-ja(&-muku(&di<nirm&ca-prak&r&di— crowns, crests and 
head-gear, M. XLIX. 

(14) Sth&vartBth&vara-siihh&saiia-Dirniina-prakirftdi, Punar viieshepa kirlfa- 
lalita-pattikftdi-nirmlna-prak&rab, Devataya mandirasya cha jlrpoddh&ra- 
prakirafi —movable and fixed thrones for images; orests, crowns, bands 
and other bead-gear ; repairs of temples, M. XLII, XLV. 

(16) Li4ga*murti-maodira-dvSrftdi-katbana— proportions of' doors of temples 
to Phalli, M. XXXVIII, XXXIX, LXIV. 
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(16) Pratimi*mflrti*mandira-dv6rtdi-kathana-- proportions of doors of temples 

to (other) images, M. XXXVIII, XXXIX. 

(17) Vighneta-mflrti-mandir&di-nimi^idi-vidhi— temple* for the images of 

Vighnefca and other matters. 

This portion of the treatise of Vikvakarman is chiefly sculptural The treat* 
ment of the snbjeetis in detail, although not so elaborate as in the A^tunuMthada 
of Kftkyapa. I am inolined to think that the two versions form in fact the complete 
treatise attributed to Vitvakarman, 

We have seen that Vitvakarmau refers to the authority of Mayamata*. If this 
Mayamata be the same person as the author of the Mayamata discussed above, and 
there seem reasons to think so, Vitvakarman might have been indebted to the 
Manat&ra through Mayamata, if not directly. Even the brief comparison of the 
two treatises given above may serve to indicate that there may have been such a 
relation of indebtedness between the VHvakarma’iilpa and the Jfdnasdro. 


1 Bw not* 1, |ip or. 
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Thi Agasha 

Agas tya is a name frequently cited, we have seen above, as an antbority on 
arohiteetnre. Unfortunately the manoseripts discovered are incomplete and devoted 
solely to sonlptnre. One of the manoseripts bearing the title Agattya-Sakalidhi- 
la ra contains the following chapters . 

(1) Mina-saibgraha— system of measurement, Manatdra II, LV. 

(2) Uttsma-daka-tAla — large type of the ten-tila measure, M. LXV. 

(8) Madhyamardata»tila— intermediate type of the ten-til a measure, M. LVI. 

(4) Adhama-data-tAla— small type of the ten-t&la measure, M. XLI, 

(5) Prntimi-lakshapa— ; general rules on images, M. LXIV. 

(6) Vrishabba-vAhana-lakshana— bull, the riding animal of diva,M. LXII. 

(7) Natebvara-vidhi— image of Nalebvara (dauoing Siva), U. LI. 

(8) Shodata-pratimi-lakehapa— sixteen images, U. LXIV. 

(9) Dftru-saitograba— collection of wood, of. M. XV. 

(10) Mjit-saibskira— preparing earth for images. 

(11) Varpauaibskira— preparation of colours. 

In a Madras manuscript the following topios are described 1 : 

(1) Mftna*saibgrahA-vitesba— specially on measures, M. II, LV. 

(2) Uttama-daia-tAla— large type of the ten-tila, M. LXV. 

(9) Madhyama-data-tila — intermediate type of the ten-tala, M. LXVI. 

(4) Somiskanda-lakehapa— image ol Soma and Skanda, M. not specified. 

(5) Ohand^a-iekhara-lakshana— image of diva, M. LI. 

(6) Vfishabha-vihana-lakshana— image of the bull, M. LXII. 

Chapters 7 to 18 seem to be missing. It is not clear whether or not the 
following 7—14 (whioh numbers are not found in the compilation) 
are to be attributed to Agastya . 

(7) TripurtotakaJakshana— image of Siva, cf M. LI 

(8) Kalyif a-sundaradaksh ap» — image of Kaly&na-Sundara. 

(9) Ardba-nirttvara-lakshana— image of diva, M. LI 

(10) PWupata-lakshapa— image of diva, M. LI. 

(11) Bhikshitanadakshapa— image of diva as a beggar, M. not specified. 

(12) Ohapdettnngraha-lakshapa— image of diva, M. LI, 

(18) Dakehipi-mflrti-lakshapa - image of Dakshipi. 

• la the Oriental Mm. Lib., Uadraa, then are tee fragmentary Mm. uoribed to Agutya (Oat. eol. 
XXZLaoa. 18046, ISOtf). They deal with aatrelegtoal matters hearing upon arohiteetnre. lathe 
tame library (Oat voL XXII no. 11066) then is a large Ms. of 4)0 pages of 96 linse to apageof paper 
i»i” 8 i two large portions of this oompUation are ssoribed to Agwtya. 
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(14) K&la-dahana*lakshaoa— image of $ivs(?). 

A11 these refer to the images of Siva described in M. LI. 

(15*18) Apparently missing. 

(10) PratimMakshaua*- images, M. LXlV. 

In another portion of the compilation the following chapters are num* 
bered as shewn in parallel column : 

(20) (8) Upapl|ha-vidh&na- pedestal (for image), M. XIII, LUIr 

(21) (9) §ula-m&na*vidhana measurement of pikes for images. 

(22) (10) Rajju*handha>aaihak&ra*vidhi— making ropes, M.II. 

(28) (11) Varoa-saihsk&ra — preparation of colours. 

(24) (12) Akshi-mokshaoa —chiselling the eye, M. LXX. 

We have seen above that Agastya is mentioned together with Maya as one of the 
authorities, on whioh Vitvakarma’s treatise is based. Agastya was, therefore, pre* 
sumably known to Vitvakarman. Owing to the inoomplete nature of Agastya's 
extant works the connection of Agastya with Mayamata and witk the Manaaara is 
not clear at present. It is true, however, that several chapters of Agastya are 
strikingly similar to, >f not taken from, the corresponding ohaptera of the 
Manat&ra. 
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Thb Sanat-kum£ba>V&8tu-6&btba 

Another authority frequently referred to ie Sanat-kumira. There are eeveral 
fragmentary manuaoripte of hie treatise, fiat they are incomplete 1 . In one of 
the manuscripts the following subjects are dealt with* : 

(1) Griha-saifaath&pana— construction of houses, M. XXXVI. 

(2; Nakshatra-graba-yoga-vidhi - oonstellation of planets and stars (in deter- 
mining the auspicious times) in connection with the building of houses, 

(8) Graha-lagna-vidhi— almost the same as (2). 

(4) Taru*tantra*vidhi— on trees (wood, for building houses with), 

(5) Bhfi-parlkshi-vidhi— examination of soil, M. IV, V. 

(6) Nakshatra-tithi-vfira-iuddhi— on auspicious time. 

(7) Nakshatra-lagna-phala*dvira-bandha-6ubba>athlna-niruaya— ascertaining 

auspicious time and plaoe (in constructing doors). 

(8) Griha-pravetana— first entry into the newly-built house, M. XXXVII. 

This treatise of Sanat-kumara is stated to have been based on the works of 
Brahman, Sakra, Tama, Bbftrgava, Aftgirasa, Maya, Gautama, Gargya, Manu, 
Vyksa, Bhrigu, Vidvakarman and others 

The same list is differently given in another manuscript (no. 18064), where 
Sakra is replaced by Chandra and Maya is omitted. 

But in other manuscripts (nos. 18062, 18068) 6akra is not replaced by 
Chandra although Maya is omitted. 

As we have seen above, Vitvakarman acknowledges his debt to Maya. And 
Sanat-kumara mentions Vilvakarman as his authority ; it is, therefore, not unlikely 
that of these lists the first one, whioh contains Maya, is correct. And if the view 
that Maya is indebted to the M&nai&'a be accepted on the grounds discussed above, 
it would be easy to infer that Sanat-kumfirs may be also indebted) directly or in- 
directly, to the Minatira. 

*Bgg. in. S1S1, 8W0; Of pert, ml I, no. 8219, page 680. In ths Oriental Uannaoripts 
Ubtary, Matas, than an nine manosoripts (Oat. vol XXII, nos. 18060— 11088). 

1 Madras aannasripts, no. 1S0CO. 


The Silpa-Wstba of Manpana 

The treatise of Maudana, otherwise oslled Raja-valfabba-Maqdana, Sfltradh&ra* 
Maudana, and also perhaps Bhtipati*vallabha, is unique in a sense. Me seems to be 
a historical person. He is stated to hare been '* in the employ of king Kumbha* 
karua of Medap&tha and the husband of Mir&bai. ” According to Tod, king 
Knmbha ruled over the country of Mewar from 1419 to 1469 A. D. 1 This treatise 
bears the titles &Upa-ia»tru, V&stu-ifotra, and also Prfaada-Mandana- 
VSstU'iattra.* It deals with the architectural disposition of houses, palaces and 
temples in the following fourteen chapters t 

(1) Mitraka-laksbapa. 

(2) V&stu-lakshaoa— charaoterutics and classification of architectural objects, 

MdnatSra, III. 

(8) Ayadi-lakshapa — — architectural formulas of measurement. M. LX VI. 

(4) PrSkara-yantra— v5pi-kapa*ta4§ga-lakshana-- courts, maohines, tanks, 

wells, pools, described in several places in M. 

(5) Rija-griba-nivekadi-lakshaua— opening the royal palaces, M. XL, 

XXXVII. 

The 28th verse ( flokii ) of this chapter (5) mentions the Maltya- 
Purana as an authority on the subject. 

(6) Eka*6alft-dvi-telAgfiha*lakshana— houses with one and two halls (compart* 

ments), described in many places in HI. 

(7) Dvi>t&l&*tri*k&lft-ehatub‘k&l4*griha*lakshana— ! houses with two, three and 

four halls, described in many plaoes in M. 

(8) j^yana*siihhiaana*ohhatra"gavaksha*8abhftshtaka*vedika*obatoshtaya*dipa" 

lakhshana— bedsteads or eouehes, thrones, umbrellas, windows, eight* 
counoils, four-platforms, and lamps, apparently an abridged 
oolleotion of several subjects described in M. XLIV, XLV, XXXIII, 
eto, 

(9) Rija-gyihfidMakshaua— royal palaces, M. XL. 

(10) ( Mipitaj'Kshetr&dbhQ ta-la kshana. 


1 Bhandsrksr’s Bsport, ibid., 161949, p«g* 97. 

•Egg. 9149, 1991 s 8141, 9266. 

Apparently on ot thaw Mu, ia published with sous diagrams by Bbirati at Baroda, 1891. 

Five othsr manuscripts are ascribed to Magana, (i) Yutu-Matfana, (11) VUtu-MsSJari, (iii) 
▼lst« sirs, (iv) Bipa-Mapdana, sad (v) Ipsttsttrs. 
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(11) Diua'&uddhi-griha-nivetagriha-praveka*vivilha*mubfirta*lak8haoa— auspi* 

cious times with regard to beginnging the eonstraotion end entry 
into the house, and the wedding. 

( 12) Goohara-dina-ratri-mana-svarodaya-kfifarohakra-matfiki-lakhshana — 

astronomical caloulations bearing upon arohiteoture (house). 

(18) Jyotisha-laksbaua— astrology (astronomy). 

(14) &akuna-laksbaua— suspicious signs. 

The manuscript hearing the title Pr&»ada-Man4ana‘Vi»turUUtra by 
Sfitradh&ra Maudana (Egg. 8147, 22581 contains the following eight 
chapters, which, except the first one, arc apparently in continuation of the 
14 chapters stated above : 

(1) Mikradcalaka. 

(15) (2) Ayatanldhik&ra— buildings (temples). 

(16) (8) Bhitti-pliha mand[ap]a*vftra[dvara]*garbha-griha udumbara-pra* 

mSria— walls, pedestals, open oourts, doors, shrines, eto„ M. XIII, 
XXXIV, XXXVIII, XXXIX, eto. 

(17) (4) Pram5pa-drishti-pa(i)da-Btb4na-4ikhara-kalata-lakshaua— measures, 

sight (perspective , pillars, finials, towers, U. II, XV, eto. 

(18) (5) Rftjyadi*pr&sftd&dhikira— royal kingdoms, palaces, etc., M. XL, XLI, 

XLII, eto. 

(19) (6) Ke6aryidi>prfte&da-jftti*laksh&oa, pafioha-kshetra-paficba- ohatvftriih- 

kan-merudakBhaoidhyftya- Ketari and other olasses of buildings, 
forty-five types oi buildings beginning with Meru ; compare M. 
XVIII, XIX— XXX, and see comparison of the MdnatSra with the 
Purines and the igamas discussed below (page 118f). 

(20) (7) Mandapa-bilfthka-sambaranidhikira— open courts, H. XXXIV. 

(21) (8) Jirooddh&ra*bhinna-do&ha*stharara-] ratish(hi, Sfitradhlra-pfijft, 

Jina-pratishtha-vastu-purusha-vinyisa— repairing and other defects, 
consecration of movable images, offerings to architects (carpenters), 
oonsecration of Jain images, description of the presiding deity of 
the house, M. LXIX, II, VIII, LV, VII, eto. 

As has already been suggested, these two parts of Map^ana’k treatise, in some 
respects, seem to be two overlapping portions of one work. Other treatises 
ascribed to Maudana are fragmentary and useless for any attempt to oombine the 
several portions into a oomplete whole. The important points of this historical 
treatise are well worth notice. First its date is pretty certain, seoondly it men* 
tions the MaUya'Purdna, and lastly it oontaine a list of forty-five buildings, 



VARAVA 10| 

olMailtd under five headings, bearing titles and giving details which correspond 
exactly with the lists and title? discovered in many important treatises . 1 

Another point of importance is the fact that many of its chapters contain 
matters which are in fact different topics and have been more logically de- 
scribed under diflerent headings in the HdnatHru and other works. It is, therefore! 
likely that Mupdana’s work is more or less a compilation from many sources. 


* Xhs 4r*tfwlai Hs Oafu^PHrt^a ; »lio tbs Mattya-Puri^a, the BhatisMya- PurtfO, 
tbs Bfitot mAMM ss well at the MSnikifatno, the Snprtbhtdoyaqi and the MeoiAra (its andet 
esstka 111. pp, 110-130). 



The BaAgbaba 

This work ia avowedly a compilation (wfograha). It boars the title dtipa- 
ufograho, and to oar great relief it expressly mentions the souroes it has been 
compiled from. 1 In faot several of the architectural treatises compared aboye 
and many more not mentioned here are evidently compilations, although the 
authors have not acknowledged their debt, nor even mentioned the souroes draw n 
upon. This point is convincingly illustrated in the following instanoe. 

The following chapters in the order found in the matfnscript are ascribed to — 

I. -MAnasara : 

Under 7, Gomukha-lakshana— under this heading there is no separate 
chapter in the eleven manuscripts of the MiruMra so far known to 
exist. 

(13) Upaplfha-lakshaua— pedestals, (M. XIII). 

Under 15, Vrisbabha-lakshaua— image of tbe boll, the riding animal 
of 6iva, (M.LXII). 

II,— Mayamata : 

Under 6, Dik*parichohheda— the cardinal points. 

(28) Mapdapa-vidhana— open oourts. 

(9) Grtma-vinyisa— villages. 

(20) Eka*bhflmi*rodbana— one storeyed buildings. 

Under 86, Sthapati-lakshaua— characteristics and qualifications of the 
architect. 

(24) Gopura-vidbAna- gate houses. 

(18) Upapltha-vidhlna— pedestals. 

(1) Adhis h( hina-vidhina - bases, 

(20) Dvi-bhfimi-vidhAna— two-storeyed buildings. 

Under 20, Tri«bhflmi<vidh&na— throe-storeyed buildings. 

III.— Kityapa t 

Under 7, Prastara-lakshana— entablatures. 

„ „ Adhishthina-patala— ' bases. 

>< m NAla-praminotsedhilaiikarana — drains and canals. 

Under 24, DakshinA*mflrti*patala - image of the goddess DakshinA, 
Under 22, Nyitta-lakshana— image of dancing diva. 

* OkUntal Manuscripts Library, Madias, Oat to!. XXII, nor 18068. It oomptiiei US pogw of 

M llam to a paged paper lit' x 8* 
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IV.— Vikvakarman i 

Under 6, Gopura-lakshaua— gate-houses. 

Under 86, 6ayana-lakshana— bedsteads and couches. 

(86) Sthapatulakshana— characteristic! and qualifications of 
the architect. 

(14) Ay&di«sampad«artlu-vidh&na— the formula of Ay a, eto. 
V.-- Agastya : 

Under 1, M&na-saibgraha-visesha — system of measurement. 

Under 2, Uttama-daia-tila— the large type of the ten-tala measure. 
Under 8, Madhyama-data-t&la— the intermediate type of the ten-t&la 
measure. 

Under 4, Soma-ekanda-lakshafla— image of Soma aud Skanda. 

Under 6, Chandra-kekhara-lakshaoa— image of Siva. 

Under 6, Vrisha-vihana-lakshaua— image of the bull, the riding auimal 
of diva. 

It ia not known for certain whether or not the following, under 6 
and 19, are to be ascribed to Agastya. 

Under 6, Tripurantaka*lakshaua— image of Siva. 

„ „ Kalyina-sundara-laksbaua— image of Kaly&oa-Sundars. 

„ „ Ardha-nirttvara-lakshaoa— image of 6iva. 

„ „ Patupata-lskshaoa— image of &va. 

„ „ fihikshifana-lakshaua— image of 6iva. 

,, „ Chaudeianugraha-lakshaua— image of &va. 

„ „ Dakshiui*murti*laksbana— image of Dakrhina. 

„ ,t Kala-dahana-lakshaoa — image of 6iva. 

Under 19, Pratiml*lakshaua— images in general. 

(8) Upaplfba-vidbina— pedestal. 

(9) 6flla-manavidhina— pikes, 

(10) Rajju-baadha*sati>skftra-vidhi— preparation of ropes. 

(11) Varu*saifaskira— preparation of colours. 

(12) Akshi-mokshana— chiselling the eyes of an image. 

VI.— Bhfigu : 

Under 7, Ratha-nirmftua— construction of chariots. 

VII. — PUulastya ; 

Under 22, Dakshini- mil rti r n i r mlpa— the image of that deity, 

VIII, — Nirada: 

Under 14, Kfishuadakshana— image of Krishna. 
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IX-Nlrlyaea: 

Under 20, RSma-Lakshmaea— the images of Rftma and Lakshmana 
X.— Mansbalya : 

Under 7, Ratha laksbaua ebariots. 

XI — Sesba-bbasbya : 

Under 86, title missing. 

Under 22, Ekatila-vidh&na— one storeyed buildings. 

XII.— Cbitra-sira : 

Under 14, title missing. 

(7) Pratim&sira (?;. 

XIII. — Blrasvata: 

Under 28, Chaudekvara*vidhana— the image of Obandetvera. 

(23) Garuda-lakshapa-patala— the image of the garuda bird ; 
Rftma-Lakshmana-patala— the images of Rims and 
Lakshmana. (The term ' pa(ala ‘ usually used in the 
Agamas, indicates that these chapters may have been 
borrowed from some Agamas). 

Under 20, Gopura-miua— gate-houses. 

(1) Mina-eaifagrahidi— the system of measurement. 

XIV. — Vitva-s4ra i 

Under 20, Atva-mana-vidhi— image of the horse. 

„ i, Vira*bhadra»lakshaea— image of Vlrabhadra. 

„ „ Skandha— image of Skanda. 

,) „ Tripurl— image of Tripurl. 

» „ Pratimidi— images, etc, 

XV.-Chitra-jfl&na : 

Under 20, Dhvaja*dsnds*pa{s'lakshan&— flag, staff and banner. 

,, „ Jlrpoddhara— repairs. 

XVI— Kapifljala-sarbhita : 

Under 20, Garuda-laksha ns -image of the Garufla bird, 

XVII.— Kaumudl i 

Under 29, Pratimftdakshapa— images in general. 

XVIII,— Brabma4ilpa t 

Older 16, dayanadakshaea— bedsteads and couches. 
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XIX.— Brahma-yftmala t 

Under 5, Chhmuodl-dhyana— characteristics of the demoness 
Ch&muudl. 

Under 20, DaWvat&ra-lakshaoa— images of the ten incarnations of 
Vishpu. 

XX,— Dipta-tantra : 

Under 10, Lifiga-lakshaua— Phallus 

XXI.— Dipti-eSra : 

Under 8, Gopura-lakshaoa— gate-houses. 

Of these, it will be noticed, numbers one to five refer to treatises discussed 
above, six to teu refer to authors whose treatises are not mentioned here, and the 
rest refer to treatises and not to their authors. In fact it is praotioally impossible 
to trace the authors of these latter treatises, as is the case with several others 
dealing with architecture and cognate arts. 

The brief sketch of this compilation as well a« the other illustrative 8ilpa- 
S&ttraa presented above incidentally substantiate two theories. Most of the 
architectural treatises, whether or not asoribed to an author, historical or mythical, 
are but compilations. Some of these have actually acknowledged the sources 
drawn upon while others have not. This practice of misappropriating somebody 
else’s property is prominently shown in works like tho Puranan and the Jgamat, 
which in most cases are uudeniably huge compilations gathered together from 
various souroes dealing with heterogenous subjeots. The second theory is that 
the Manasara, though itself a compilation, because the author seems to have 
consulted some thirty-two authorities on architecture, appears to be the standard 
work on the subject, inasmuch as it is the most complete, scientific, and probably 
the oldest extant reoord. This laBt impression is, further, strengthened by com- 
parison of the Manaaara with the architectural portions of the Purantu, the 
Jgamaa and the Brikat-saihhitd. in detail. 1 


1 6m Motion Ilf, pp 110-189. 
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POSITION OP THE MANASARA IN LITERATURE 

With a view to ascertaining the position of the Manasara in relation to the 
non-arcbiteotural literature it will be necessary to discuss the points of similarity in 
detail. It is, however, practicable, in an article like this, to take into consideration 
only the architectural portions of works which deal with the subject specially. For 
the purpose of an elaborate treatment, we propose to compare the M&nasara 
with the Agni'Puriina, the Oaruda-Purdna, the Matsya-Purana, the Bhavishya - 
Purana, the Brihat-samhitd, the K&mikagama, and the SuprabhedSgama. 

It has been pointed out at the outset that architecture comprises a variety of 
subjects. But it cannot be denied that the fundamental business of the archi- 
tect is with buildings, residential, religious, and military. It appears to be a 
fashion among many peoples of the past as of the present to designate individual 
buildings by proper names with or without a meaning. 1 It seems to have been 
a custom among the anoient Hindu architects to describe buildings under some 
such names. In the eight treatises we have proposed to compare in detail, we 
flrwt buildings bearing proper names classified and described in the following way. 

1. In the Mctnasara, the main buildings are described in some thirteen chapters.* 
Their common features from bottom to top are given under storeys varying 
from one to twelve. They are also classified under styles— Nigara, Vesara, 
and Drfivida— chiefly in accordance with the shape of the topmost part 1 * ; 
under sues 4 ; as Buddha, Mil nr. and Saibklrna in accordance with the 
materials of which they are built *; under J&ti, Chhanda, Vikalpa, and Abhfisa 

1 Compare, for instance, Whitehall, Guildhall, Mansion Bouse, Cosy Oorner, Gordon Castle, 
Benmore, Barnes Castle, Bvaetika, Vljaye, Vipnlihka, Indra-kinta, Ohatar-mnkha, Ptfohila, Dririfa 
Kamali-Bhavana, Ohitta-Vitrima, eto. 

* Ohapten XVIII to XXX, eee the summary of oontente in the piece ding eeotion nnder XVIU. 

* Pot details ol these styles, see the writer’s Dictionary nnder Nigara- 

* Large, intermediate and small. 

' (a) fiaddha or pure, made of one material (brick, iron or wood). 

(i) Ultra or mixed, made ol two materials. 

(») 8adiklrpe or amalgamated, made of three or more materiel*. If. XVUI, 18S—14S 
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in accordance with the various lengths of the cubit with which the 
buildings are measured 1 ; under Sth&naka, Asana, and Dayana, whioh are 
otherwise called Saihobita, Asaihchita, and Apasaibchitn respectively * ; and 
under shapes; Puihlinga (masouline), Strlliflga (feminine) 1 , and Napuihsaka 
(neuter). 

The details of the ninety-eight types of buildings described aooording to the 
number of storeys are givon below. The numerical figures on the left indicate 
the serial numbers, and those on the right refer to the lines or verses of the 
chapters ; 

I. The eight kinds of single etoreyed buildings with their characteris- 
tic features, chapter XIX— (1) Vaijayantika, with round spire pinnaole 

( iirah ), and neck (griva) (line 166); (2) Bhoga has karna or ears (187); (3) 
Sriviiala has the bhadra or front tabernacle in it (168) ; ,4) Svastibandha has 
ootangonal flnial (iirsha) (163); (5) Ankara has quadrangular Hkhara or steeple 
(170); (6) Hastiprish{ha has oval steeple (171); (7) Skandatara has hexagonal 
spire and neck (172); (8) Ke&ara has the front tabernaoles in the centre of the side- 
towers at the corners of the roof, and its nose, head, and neck are round or 
quadrangular (173 - 175).* 

II. The eight kinds of two storeyed buildings, chapter XX (The general 
features are the same in all the eight kinds; the distinction lies in the different 
proportions given to the component parts from above the ground floor to the tdp) : 

(0) Srlkara (lines 94, 2 -9, ; (10) Vijaya (94, 10-15); (11) Siddha (04, 16 
-18); (12) Paushtika (04, 10-25) ; (13) Antika (94, 25 -27); (14) Adbhuta (94, 
28—33) ;’(15) Svastika (05, 34—41) ; and (16) Pushkala (94, 42—43). The projec- 
tion, the general description, and the carvings on the doors, when these buildings 
are used as temples, are given (44—03, 06—1 1C). ' 

III. The eight kinds of three-storeyed buildings, ohapter XXI : 

(The general features and characteristic marks are similar to those of two- 
storeyed buildings). 

(17) Srlkdnta (lines 2—11); (18) Asana (12-21) ; (19) Sukbilaya (22-30) ; 
(20) Eesara (31—82) ; (21) KamaUfiga (33—38 ; (22) Brahmakfinta (89—40); (28) 
Merukanta (41—49) ; and (24) Kail&ba (50—52).* 

»M. XIX, 2-0. 

1 Referring respectively to height, breed th, and length, ibid 7—0, 10—11. The three latter sete 
also refer to the postures of the idols in osae of temple^ namely, erect, sitting ,end recumbent. 

1 Equiangular and rectangular respectively. Bat in oeee of temples, the former oonteine the male 
deities while tbe.latter may contain both female and mala dsitlos, ibid 1A-17. lor the neuter olaee 
eee the Ximikigama below. 

4 For further details eee the writer's Dictionary under ekabhdmi. 

», «Por farther details see the wri tec’s Diotionary under dvitala, ead tritala. 
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Tbs general features, characteristic marks and other details of the following 
kinds are similar to those of the two-end three -storeyed buildings. 

IV. The eight kinds of four-etoreyed buildings, chapter XXII : 

(26) Vishpukanta (lines 8-12); (26) Chaturmukha (18-24); (27) Sadttiva 
(25-83); (28) Rudrak&nta (84-43); (29) lmrak&nta (44-46); (30) Mafiehakftnta 
( 47 _ 57 ) ; (81) Vedikinta (88—69) ; and (82) Indrakinta (80 — 88). 1 

V. The eight kinds of five-storeyed buildings, chapter XXIII : 

(88) Airftvata (lines 8-12) ; (34) BhfltakSnta (18-15); (85) Vitvakinta 
(16—18) ; (36) Mflrtik&nta (19—24) ; (37) Yamak&nta (25—29), (88) Gfihakinta 
(80—38) ; (39) Yajltakauta (83-40) ; and (40) Brahmakanta (41-42).« 

VI. The thirteen kinds of six-storeyed buildings, chapter XXIV : 

(41) Padmakanta (lines 3-12); (42) Kanttra (18—14/, (48) 8undaia(16), 
(44) Upakanta (16); (45) Kamala (17 -18); (46) Ratnak&nta (19); (47) VipuliBka 
(20); (48) Jyoti(sh)kan‘a (50); (49) Saroruha; 50) VipuUktftika (58); (51) 
Svastik&nta (58) ; (52) Nandyivarta (54) ; and (53) Ikshuk&nta (56). 3 

VII. The eight kinds of seven-storeyed buildings, chapter XXV : 

(54) Pupdarlka (lines 3 — 28); (65) 6rik&»ta (24); (66) Srlbhoga (25 ; (67) 
Dhftrapa (26) ; (58) Pafijara (27) ; (59) Atramag&ra (28) ; (60; Harmyak&nta (29) ; 
and (61) Himakinta (80).* 

/VIII. The eight kinds of eight-storeyed buildings, chapter XXVI : 

(62) Bhfik&nta (lines 8—21) ; (68) Bhfipakinta(22— 28); (64) Svargakanta (29 
-84) , (65) Mah&k&nta (85-39) ; (66) Janakfinta (40) ; (67) Tapa(s)kanta (41 -42) ; 
(68) Satyak&nta (41—45; ; and (69) Devakanta (46—47).® 

IX. The seven kinds of nine- storeyed buildings, ohapter XXVII : 

(70) Saurak&nta (lines 5— 9) ; (71) Raurava (10) ; (72) Chapdita (11—12) ; (73) 
Bh&shapa (13—14) ; (74) Yivrata (20—22) ; (75) Supratikanta 23—26); and (76) 
Vikvakinta (27-38).* 

X. The six kinds of ten-storeyed buildings, chapter XXVIII : 

(77) Bhtfkinta (lines 6—8) ; (78) ChandrakAnta (6—8) ; (79) Bhavanak&nta (9 
—18); (80) Antarlkshakanta (14—15); (81) Meghak&nta (16—17); and 82) 
Abjak&nta (18). r 

XI. The six kinds of eleven storeyed buildings, chapter XXIX : 

(88) dambhuk&nta (lines 3-7) ; (84) Itakanta (8-0) ; (85) Chakrak&nta (10 
—14); (86; Yamak&nta (15-17); (87) Vajrak&nta (18-24) ; and (88) Akrakinta 
(24 -88).* 

*, *, *, *, r , •. For further details, iee the writer* i Dictionary under obatostsls, psfiohatale, 
shsttsls, aaptaUla, aahfatala, centals, da la tale, end skidasstsls. 
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XII. The teo kinds of twelve-storeyed buildings, ohapter XXX : 

(88) PAfrh&la (lines 8 lG) ; (80) Bravid»(8— *10) ; (91 ) MadhyakSnta (11—14); 
(#2) KiliigaMnta (14—10) ; (98) VarS(a(Vira(a?) (17-27) ; (94) Keiala (28- 80); 
(95) Vaihkak&nta (31—32) ; (96) M&gadhakanta (38- 34) ; (97) Jana(ka>kiinta (33— 
36) ; and (98) Sphurjaka(Gurjaraka/ (7 , 37 - 84 ; description of the twelfth storey), 1 

2. Agni-Purana, ohapter 42, V. 1 —8 (general plan), 10 25 (plan with refer- 

ence to the idol), chapter 104, V. 1 — 11, 22 — 34 (further general plan), 11 — 21 
(names, olasses, Shapes, and description of forty-five kinds of temples). 

Five divibions depending on five shapes (plans), and each including nine kinds 
of temples (chapter 104, V 11—13): 

I. Vairija— quadrangular (square)— includes (1) Meru, (2) Mandara, (8) 
Vimana, (4) Bhadra, (5) Sarvatobhadra, (6) Charuka (in the 
Kamik&gama, XXXV 87, 91 : Ruchaka), (7) Nandika, (8) Nandi 
varddhapa, and (9) ^rivatsa, (ohapter 104, V. 14, 15). 

II. Pashpaka— rectangulur— includes (10) Ba(Va)labhi, (11) Gribaruja, 
(12) ftalagfiha or &nlamai.dira, (13) Vikala, (14) Sama, (15) Brahma- 
mandira, (16) Bbavana or Bhavana, (17) Prabhava, and (18) Siviki- 
vekma, (ohapter 104, V. 16,17). 

III. Kail&ka— round— includes (19) Balaya (Valaya), (20) Dundubhi, (21) 

Padma, (22) MahS-padmaka, (28) Varddhani, (26) Kalaka, and (27) 
Svavfiksha, (ohapter 104, V. 17—18), 

IV. Mapika— oval (vrittayata)— includes (28) Gaja, (29) Vrishabha, (30) 

Hatfasa, (31) Garutman, (82) tyikshaniyaka, (33) Bhiishapa, (34) 
Bhudhara, (35) Srijaya, and (36) Prithivi-dhara, (chapter 104, V, 
19-20) 

V, Trivishfapa— octagonal— includes (87) Vajra, (38) Chakra, (39) Svas- 
tika, (40) Vajra-svastika, (41) Chitra, (42) jSvastika-khadga, (43) 
Gad&, (44) Srikap(ha, and (45) Vijaya, (chapter 104, V. 20—21). 

3. Qarufa'Purana (chapter 47) has exactly the same general plan (V. 1—20, 

32—47), five shapes, five classes (V. 21—23), and forty-five kinds of buildings 
(V. 24—32), bat the wording is not identical. The fourth class is read Malikft 
(V. 21) in the general description but the name ' Mapika’ (V. 30) is given 
later on : 

I, Vairaja— square (V. 21—22)— includes the same 9 kinds; but (7) 
> Naudika is read as Nandana, and (6) Charuka is correctly read as 

Ruohaka, (V. 24—25). 

* These ten kinds are named, it ihoaid be notioed 9 alter the historic plaoea, well marked in the 
anoient geography of Indie, wblohoover the whole length and breadth of the oontinent. 

The topography of these plaoes is desoribed elsewhere (pp. 178 174). For the architectural 
details of these buildings see the writer ' a Dictionary under thesa ten terms. The desoription of the 
twelith store y is given under Dvtdaeataia, 
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II. Pusbpaka — reotangular (V. 22 — 28) — includes nine kinds, where (10) 

Valabhl is correctly spelt, (13) VifdUa is read as V imina, which is appar- 
ently a mistake in the Qaruda-Pur&m because (8) Vim&na is a kind 
of building included in the square (I) Vair&ja class. Bat the reading 
of class (II) seems better in the Oiruda-Pur&nt, which may be quo- 
ted : (10) Valabhl, (11) Grihar&ja, (12) &15griha, (13; Mandira, (14) 
Vifc&la (text boa ' Vimfina '), (15) Brahma-mandira, (16) Bbavana, 
(17) Uttambba, and (18) 6ibiki (for 6iviki)*ve6ma, (V. 26—27). 

III. Kail&ha— roond (V 21— 23)— has nine kinds, again perhaps with better 

readings : (19) Valaya, (20) Dundubhi, (21) Padma, (22) Mah&padma, 
(28) Mukul! (in place of Varddbani), (24) Ushpishl, (25) Sankha, 
(26) Kalaka, and (27) Quvi-vriksha, (V. 28-29). 

IV. Mapika — oval (V. 80)— has nine kinds, of which (31) (32), and (33) are 

read as Qnruda, Siifaha and Bhumukha respectively, (V. 29 —30). 

V. Trivisbtapa— octagonal (V. 21, 23)— has nine kinds, readings again seem 
better here : (37) Vaira, (38) Chakra, (39) Mush(ika (preceded by 
Bahhru, V. 31), (40) Vakra, (41) Svastika, (42) Khadga, (48) 
Qada, (44) &rlvriksha, and (45) Vij.*ya,(V. 81—32). 

4b The Mattya-Purftna chapter 269 : 

The description of the general plan (verses 1— 7) 1 is followed by that of the 
speoial plan (verses 8—20). 
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The names (V. 28—30), description of arohiteotaral details (V. 81-48), 
measures (47-51) and division (53—54) of twenty types of buildings : 

(1) Ueru has 100 oupolas (irifiga), 16 storeys (hhUmika), many variegated 
steeples (iikhara), and is 50 cubits broad (V. 2s, 31, 53); (2)Mandara has 12 
storeys, many steeples and faces, and is ^S)bubits broad (V. 28, 37, 47, 58); (3) 
Kail&ba has 9 storeys, (many steeples and faces), and is 40 cubits broad 
(V. 32, 47, 58); (4)'Vimina-chchhanda has 8 storeys, many steeples and faces 
(Qnana), and is 34 cubits broad (V. 25, 32, 38,47, 53); (5) Nandi-vardhana boa 7 
storeys, and is 82 cnbits broad (V. 29, 83, 48, 53) ; (6) Nandana has 7 storeys, and 
is furnished with viahana or horns, and is 30 cubits broad (V. 29, 38, 48, 68) ; (7) 
Sarvatobhadra has 5 storeys, 16 corners with various shapes, is furnished with arc* 
galleries {chitrattilA), and is 80 cubits broad (V. 29, 84, 35, 48, 53); (8) Vallabhi- 
chohhandaka has 5 storeys, many steeples and faoes, and is 16 cubits broad (V. 35, 
50, 53) ; (9) Vrieha should resemble the height and length of the bull, be round and 
without corners, should have 5 cupolas, 2 storeys, and should be 4 cubits broad at 
the central hall (V. 80, 36, 44, 45, 53); (10) Si&ha resembles the lion and is 16 
oubits broad is adorned with the famous chandraadla (top rooms, gable-windows), 
and by the width of the front neck 6 storeys high (V, 29, 36, 40, 49, 
58);(ll)Gaja resembles the elephant, and is 16 oubits broad, and has many 
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chandaial&a or top rooms (V. 86, 41, 49, 58) ; (12) Kumbha resembles the water*jar, 
has 9 storey:!, 5 cupolas (andas), and is 16 cubits broad (V. 37, 49, 58) ; (18) 
Samudraka hai 16 sides around, 2 chandaialtis (top rooms) at the two sides, 2 
storeys (V. 38, 53); (14) Padma his 3 storeys, 16 corners, a variegated 
steeple, and is 20 cubits broad (V. 30 39, 49, 53); (15) Qaruda has the 

gfih&raja (?) around, 7 storeys, 3 top rooms, and is 8 cubits broad, and there should 
be 86 (?) compartments (bhumika, lit,, storeys, V. 42) all around the outside 
(V. 41, 43, 51). There is a similar Guruda-building with 10 storeys and a 
second Padmaka-building with 2 storeys more(? 12 storeys, V. 43); (16) Hathsa 
is 10 cubits broad (36, 51) ; (17) Vauula is 20 cubits broad (V. 29, 49, 53). No 
Bpooial description is given of the remaining : (18) Chaturakra (four-cornered, V. 
28, 53); (19) Ashf&kra (eight-cornered, V. 29, 53) ; (20) Shodafefisra (sixteen-cornered, 
V. 29, 53). ‘ 

Similar types of buildings are described almost in the sumo way iu both 
the Biaviahya-Purana and the Brihat-snmhita. 

5. The Bhavishya-Purdria, chapter 130, names (V. 23— 26), description of the 

architectural details and measures (V. 27—35) of the twenty kinds of build- 
ings (same as in the Brihatsamhita , see below;: 

(1) Meru, 39 oubits high aid 32 cubits broad, has 12 storeys, various 

windows ( kuhara ), and four gateways (V. 27). 

(2) Mandara, 30 cubits broad, and has 10 storeys (Y. 28). 

(3) Kailaka, 28 cubits broad, has steeples and 8 storeys (Y. 28). 

The description of the following is clearer in the Brihatsamhita, quoted 
below ; the names may be given here : 

(4) Viranna with latticed windows (Y. 29). 

(5) Nandana (V. 29). 

(6) Samudga (V. 30), Samudra (V. 24) as in the Brihat-aamhitii (LVI. 28, 5). 

(7) Padma (V. 30). 

(8) Garuda (V. 31). 

(9) Nandi-yardhana (Y. 28, Nadidi, V. 31). 

(10) Kufijara (V. 32). 

(11) Griharaja (Y. 32), Brihut-samhita (LYI. 25) has * Guhar&ja.’ 

(12) Vrisha (V. 33). 

(13) Haibsa (Y. 33). 

(14) Gha(a (V. 33). 

(15) Sarvatobhadra (Y. 34). 

(16) Siihha (Y. 35). 

1 Compare tbe threo divirous of these buildings sooordmg to siws. 
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(17) Vritta (as in the Dyibat-eam/iitn, LVI, 29, 49); bat here (Y. 88) it reads 

Vrisha like (12), which is apparently a mistake (see V. 80). 

No speoial description is given of the remaining : 

(18) Chatushkona (four-oornered V. 25), Matsya-Pur&na (chapter 269, V. 28, 

53) has Chaturakra; and Brihat-samhitu (VI. 28) has Chaturasra. 

(19) Ashtatra (octangular, V. 25). 

(20) Shodakakra (six teen-cornered, V. 25). 

Varahamihira seems to have taken these from an earlier Pur&ua and 

improved them in the Brihatsamhita . 

6. The Brihat’Saihhita, LVI. 1—19: 

The religions merits acquired by building temples (V. 1—2); suitable 
sites— in the garden, wood, banks of rivers, (seas), tanks (V. 3—8); ground 
(V. 9); general plan (V. 10); situation of doors (V. 10) ; comparative measures 
of length, breadth and height (V. 11), of the adytum (garbha, Y. 12), of the 
doors and their different parts (V. 12—14) ; oarviugs on the door (V. 15) ; com- 
parative measures of the idol, pedestal, and door (V. 16' ; the heights of storeys 
(V. 29-80). 

This is followed by a classification (Y. 17—19) and an account of the architec- 
tural details (Y. 20— 28) of the same twenty kinds of temples (prasada) as are given 
in the Matsya-Puruna and the Bhatishya-Purana. The names of these build- 
ings are given below, details being almost the same as in the Purauas : 

(1) Meru(V. 20). 

(2) Mandara (Y. 21). 

(8) Kailfika (V. 21). 

(4) Vimana-(ohchhanda) (V. 17—22). 

(5) Nandana (V. 22). 

(6) Samndga (Y. 23). 

(7) Padma (V. 23). 

(8) Garuda (V. 24). 

(9) Nandi vardhana (Y. 241. 

(10) KuOjara (Y. 25). 

(11) Guharfija (Y. 25). 

(12) Vriaha (V. 26). 

(18) Baihsa (Y. 26). 

(14) Gha(a (Y, 26), 

(15) Sarvatobhadra (Y. 27). 

(16) Silfaha (Y. 28). 

(17) Vritta (V. 18—28), 
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(18) Chatush-koua (V. 18—28). 

(19) Ashtfisra (V. 18—28). 

(20) Shodah&sra (V. 18—28). 

7. The Kamikagama, patala LV* : 

The four ol asses : 

Jati (V. 128), Chhanda (V. 129), Yikalpa (130), and Abh&sa (180). 

Patala XLV: 

Further classifications : 

(1) Saifaohita, Apasaihohita, and Upasaibchita (Y 6). 

(2) Nagara (0,12,13), Dr&vida (6,14,15), and Vesara (7, 16—18), 

(3) Jati (7, 19), Chhanda (7~ 20), and Vikalpa (7 - 20). 

(4) gud'dha (7, 21). Mikra (7, 22), and Sarhklrna (7, 22). 

(5) Pathdinga or masculine, also called Saihchita (8,9), Stri-linga or femi- 

nine (9, 10), and Napuibsaka or neuter (11). 

This olass (5) docs not refer (like the Manaaara) to the sexes of the 
deities. Here they appear more like residential buildings: their 
oharacteristio features are determined by architectural details. The 
distinguishing marks of the divisions in the other four classes (1 to 4) 
are similar to those of the Manaaara notioed above. 

In Patala XXX Y, fol&s, in almost the sense of Pr&sada, are divided into five 
olasses: Sarvatobhadra (87, 86), Yarddhamftna (87, 88), Svastika (87 , 89), 
Nandyavarta (87, 90), and Charuka (87, 91). 

Their technical names 1 : 

(1) Sindhuka (XLV, 23-28); (2) Sarbpurua (29-30); (3) Meruku(a (81); 
(4) Kshcma (32—34); (5) (W (35 - 38) ; (6) Harmya (39- 40) ; (7) 
Saumya (40); (8) Visit la (41) ; (9) Sarvakalyapa (43—49) ; (10) Yijaya 
(50); (11) Bhadra (51); (12) Rangamukha (52); (13) Alpa (53— 
54); (14) Kona (55 - 58); (15) Geya (58a— 69); (16) Sara (60); 
(•17) Pushkara (61, 63); (18) Adbhuta (61a); (19) Saibklrpa (02) ; 
and (20) Danda (64). 

8. The Suprabhadagama, Patala XXXI (named Pras&da) : 

Three styles of temples— Nagara, Dr&vida, and Vesara (38—89). 

Different kinds of temples— (1) Kaila&a, (2) Mandara, (8) Meru, (4) Himavat, 
(5) Nishadha (also called Nilaparvata, Mahendra), (6) Nallnaka, (7) 
Prallnaka, (8) Nandy&varta, (9) §rlvarta (? ^rlpada), and (10) Parvata, 
(40-52). 

1 This Patala refers to the description of a single building and its obmponent parte. 

Bo also does the Patala XLV (seo under Miliki)i it is named Malika*(lakshaQa) and does not 
ttaao anything , but Prisida: Of, Prisida-Tyisa-dlrgloshohi prokti prisida-miUki (11, 4). 

1 For further details see the writer's Dictionary fender theca terms and Malika* 
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Maodapas are first divided into four classes: 

Deva-mapdapa, Snapana (bath)-maodapa. Brisha (bull, naudinj-mapdop*. 
and Nritta (music)-mandapa (96—97, 98-99); ami further classified under 
epithets, Nandavritta, SriySvjitta, Virasana, Jayubhadra, Nandyavarta, Mapibhadra, 
aud Vih&la (100—104). 

The attention of readers is iuvited to the lists of the buildings described in the 
eight works under observation. 

The list in the Manatara contains in 12 classes (storeys) 98 types of buildings; 
the Agni-Purana has in 5 classes (or divisions) 45 types, the Qaruda-Purana also 
has in the same 5 classes (or divisions) the same 45 types ; the Matsya-Purana has 
in 3 divisions 20 types, the Bhavishy a- Parana has left out the broader divisions but 
contains the 20 types ; the Bfittht-aamhita in the verj? same way contains the 20 
types *, the Eamxkagama has in 3 divisions (of various kinds) 20 types ; and the 
Suprabhedagama has left out all the minor divisions but preserves the most im- 
purtant one, namely, the 3 styles (Nigara, Vesara, Dravida), wbich comprise 10 
types of buildings. 

The various broader divisions, such as Suddha, Saihchita, Sthanaka, Jati, 
Puihlihga, etc., we have seen in the Manatara , are repeated in the same terms and 
same sense in the Agamaa, The most important division into the styles — the 
N&gara, Vesara and Dravida— is also preserved intact in the latter works. These 
are purely architectural divisions, and they are not takon into consideration in the 
non*arcbiteotural treatises like the Puranus and the Bfihat-aaihhita. Even the 
broadest division into storeys, under which the Manatara describes the buildings in 
12 or 13 chapters, has lost its prominence in the latter works. 

Thus the M&meara has the largest number of the types, namely, 98. The Agni- 
Puraiia and the Qaru$a-Puruna have 45 types each. The Mataya-Purana, the 
Bhavithya-Purana, the Brihat-samkita, and the Kamikagama have 20 types each. 
The Suprabhedagama has the smallest number of types, namely, 10. 

The technical names of these types of buildings are, as we have seen above, 
oommon in many oases. We have also seen that iu some instances the architeo 
tural details are identical. The lists of the Agni- Parana and the Qaruda-Purana 
on the one hand, and the Mattya-Purana, the Bhaviehya-Puratia and the Art* 
hat-aamhita , on the other, are strikiugly similar. Of the works containing the 
lists of 20 types, the Bjihat-tathhUa has the best description. But in respect 
of brevity, explicitness and precision, the Suprabhedagama, which contains the 
smallest number of types, surpasses all. f And it happens that the smaller the 
types the better the description. 
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The oommoa Dames of the types, the identity of tneir details, and the similarity 
in the description may not be accidental. The grades in the lingnistio style and 
in the explicitness and precision of the description do not seem unconnected. And 
the variations in the number of types of buildings treated in these works may not 
also be meaningless. But before hazarding an opinion it will be better to oompare 
some of the other important points of similarity between the MantuSra and the 
architectural portions of the other works. 

Amongst others, the throe crucial features in architecture, at least so far as 
these ancient records are concerned, seem to be the measurement, the orders or 
columns, and the styles. Similarities in these respects are hardly accidental and 
may be ascribed to a common origin. 
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Measurements 

(A) The linear measurement is divided into six kinds 1 : 

(1) Mftna, (2) Pram&pa, (3) Parinaatja, (4) Lamba-mana, 

(5) Unm&na, and (6) Upamana (M. LV. 3—9). 

References to these measurements are met with also in non-architeotural 
treatises, like the Mataya-Puraiia (ehapter 258, V 16), the Suprabheiagama (pa tala, 
XXXIV. 35), as well as in the Bimbamana (British Museum, Mss. 658, 6292, verse 9), 

(fi) The primary measurement (fidimana) refers to comparative measurements 
and is divided into nine kinds : 

The height of an image is determined by comparing it with the 

(1) breadth of the main temple, 

(2) height of the adytum, 

(3) length of the door, 

( 4 ) measurement of tbe basement, 

(5) oubit, 

(6) t&la, 

(7) angula, 

(8) height of the worshipper, and 

(9) height of the riding animal (M. LV. 10—15), 

Each of the measurements is again divided into nine kinds (M. LV. 22). 

Under (1), (2), (3), (4), the proportions naturally vary on various occasions 
but the general methods are similar in these treatises ; compare, for instances the 
Suprabhtdagama (XXXI 1—15). 

The angula (finger breadth) and tbe basta (cubit), (5), 7), measures are 
in faot of the same class. The finger breadth, equivalent to { inch, is perhaps 
the earliest unit of measurement iuvented by human brain. Though not liable 

i Measurement from the foot to the top of the heacLis called Mina (whioh is nothing but height). 

Pramapa is the measurement of breadth. 

Parimftpa is the measurement of width or oiroumferenoe (parikafc). 

Lambamina is the measurement bj the plumb-lines or tbe lines drawn perpendicularly through 
different parts of the body, the manaor the measurement of height being taken by the surface of the 
body* 

Unmina ia the measurement of tbiokness (nimna) or diameter. 

Upamana is the measurement of interspace (antara),suoh as that between the t*o feet of an 
Image* 

Parimina, unmina and m&na are also mentioned in tbe 6ukra*nlti (1. 810), but their meanings are 
not qnite olear. 
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to being lost in the course of time, it has its own defects, namely, the finger of 
two persons is hardly of equal breadth, and the finger of a person is liable to 
change owing to various natural causes. Apparently with a view to avoiding these 
dcfcots finger-breadth is ascertained by the measures of certain other objects, atom, 
car-dust, hair-end, nit, louse, and barley-corn. 1 The largest size of finger breadth 
is stated to he equal to eight barley corns, the intermediate seven barley corns, and 
the smallest six barley corns. Again, for the same purpose, this standard measure 
is divided into three kinds— mfiuuhgula, matrangula, and dehalabdhahgula. Of 
these, man&ftgula, which is equal to eight barley corns, is meant to be the unit 
proper. Matrangula is the measure taken by the middle finger of the master 
who makes an image (or a building), dehalabdhahgula is the measure equal to one 
of the equal parts into which the whole height of a statue is divided for sculptural 
measurement. 1 

This ahgula meosure is praotically the same in almost all the Indian works 
bearing upon measurement, for instance— 

(1) Manasara (II 40-45, 46-47, 48-52,53-64, LX1V, 49-53, etc.). 

(2) Brihat-saibhita (LVIII, 1—2). 

(3) Siddh&nta-kiromani, ed. Biipudeva (p. 52). 

(4) Kaja-vallabha-Mandana, ed. Bharati (Introduction). 

(5) Brahm&oda-Puraua (part I, section 2, chapter VII). 

(6) Matsya-Purapa (chapter 268, verses 17—18). 

(7) Vastu-vidya, ed. Gagapati Sastri (I, 3— 5f). 

(8) Bimba-mana (Me. British Museum, no. 558, 5292, verse 9f.) 

(9) Suprabhedagama (XX. 1—9, 10-16, 20—26, etc.). 

(10) Kau(iliya- Artha- sastra, ed. Shama &astri (p. 106) ; compare also 

(1 1) Manu-fearhhita (VIII. 271). 

(12) Rfim&yana (VI. 20,22). 

(13) &ata-patha-Br&bmaua (X, 2, 13, III. 5, 4, 5). 

(14) Aitareya-Br&hmaoa (VIII, 5). • 

(15) Cbhandogya-Upanishad (V, 18, 1, etc.). 

(16) §ulva*Sutra of Baudhayana (J. R. A. S. 1912, 231 -233, notes 1, 2). 


1 8 atoms as 1 oar-dust. 

8 oar-dustsssl hair-end* 

8 hair-endssl nit. 

8 nitsasl louse. 

8 lioesl barley corn. 

8 btrley oornsvl angula 

1 For further details see the writer’s Dictionary nmler aigula. 
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The fdla*mina (under 6) iB a sculptural measure. The length of fuoe inolusi vc of 
head is taken as the unit of measurement. 1 but it seems more convenient to have the 
particular span, namely, the distance between the tips of the fully stretched thumb 
and middle finger, which is technically called titla, as the unit.* It admits of many 
varieties : ten tala measures are mentioned in the Manasara 3 , while the Bimba-mana 
has reference to twelve kinds 4 . Each of these ten or twelve varieties is igain divided 
into three types, namely, uttama or large, madhyama or intermediate, and adhama 
or small. Thus an image is of the ten (data) tdU measure when its whole length is 
ten times the face. In the large type of the ten tala system, however, the 
whole length is divided into 124 ' equal parts which are proportionately 
distributed over the different parts of the body ; in the intermediate type the 
whole length Ts divided into 120 equal parts, and in the small type into 116 
equal parts. In the nine (nava) t&la system, the whole length would be nine 
times the face, in the eight (ashta) tala eight times, and so forth. 

The principle of the tala measure is fundamentally the same in all the 
works dealing with the subject, although certain differences in matters of detail 
are noticed, compare, for instance,— 

(1) Manasara (LX, 6-36, LVII, LIX, 14-64 ; 67-100 ; LXV1. 2-78 ; 

LXV, 2-179). 

(2) Bimbamana (verses 17— 72, 91— 138, and appendix X). 

(3) Suprabhedagama (XXXIV, 30—34 ; XXX, 31—40). 

(4) Brihat-'aihhita (LVIII, 4). 

(5) Arij&umadbheda of Kifcyapa (fol. 251, Eg. 3148, 3012). 

(6) Bramhftuda-Pur&oa (Part I, Anusatbga-pJda, VII, 97). 

(7) Matsya-Purajja (chapter 258, verse 19). 

The details of the tala measures from the following authorities are given by 
Mr.Rao*: 

(8) Silpa* ratoa. 

(9) Aifakumad-bbed&gama. 

(10) K&(?ki)rau&gama. 

(11) Vaikhanasftgama. 

(12) Kamik&gama. 

1 Matiya Punjia, ohaptar 268, verse 19. 

Mnkbamincna kartavyi sarviTayava-kalpin*. 

> Aibfcnibadbheda of Kalyapa, lot. 261. (Mi. Egg. 8148, 8013). 

* One to ten tala (M. LX, 6-86, etc.). 

4 One to twelve tale (Appendix). 

* Elements ot Hinds Iconography bp F. A. Goptoith Bio, Appendix B, pp, 9—28. 
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Another exclusively sculptural measure is that mentioned under (6), (9), 
namely, the height of an image is compared with the height of the worshipper 
(yajam&ua), and the height of the riding animal (vahana) is compared with the 
height of the main idol. Each of these admits of nine varieties. The height of an 
image may be equal to the full height of its worshipper, and may extend up to his 
hair-linrit on the forehead (sometimes it is stated to be the eye-line), nose- tip, 
chin, arm-limit (to the shoulder), breast, heart, navel, and sex-organ. The height 
of the riding animal is in the same manner compand with the height of the main 
idol. 1 * * 


Corresponding to the abovementioned sculptural measures there are exclu- 
sively architectural measures also. 

The architectural gany a-wiana* or the comparative heights of the component 
members of a structure corresponds to the sculptural tala-mana or the comparative 
heights of the component limbs of a statue. 

The ghana-VMna or the measurement by the exterior, and the aghana-mdna 
or the measurement by the interior, of a structured also exclusively aichitectural.* 

In another architectural measure the height of a structure is compared with 
its breadth. It admits of five proportions, technically called, Santika, Pau«h)ika, 
Jayada, Sarva-kamika or Dhanada, and Adbhuta, the height being respectively 
equal to breadth, 1 }, 1$, If, and twice of the breadth. 4 

These latter items, highly technical and extremely minute in detail, are found 
in no other treatises under observation than the Mdnnadra, Thus in respect of 
at least purely aichitectural and sculptural measurement the Munatara, of all these 
works, should occupy the first place. 


1 Minatira, LV. 80- 88 ete. 

* Baa the writer’* Dictionary, and compare the Minaeira, XXVII, 86-40 1 XXI J »6-88- 
XXXm, 184—148, 816—117, 848 , XLV, 86,|97_10I ; LIII, 29-84 ; XUL 36-40, etc 

1 Bee the wrtter'i Dictionary, sub voce. 

4 Bee the writer's Dictionary, under Ut$$dha. 

. . f* 60 * “““I***, 0 , 1 are presoribad (or tha one end the tame objeot, tba 

ght proportion ia seleotod by the tart of six formulas technically called, iy», V y..y*, riksha yoni 
vim, and tithi or adiia (see details ia the writer’. Dictionary under Bh^. W g») ' * 
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The Five Obdkus 

Like the five Grsco-Roman orders, Doric, Ionic, Corinthian, Tuscan and 
Composite, columns in ancient India also were divided into five main orders or 
classes. In the Manaaara 1 they ace called Brahma-kanta 9 , Vishiju-kanta, 
Rudra-kanta, $iva-kanta, and Skanda-k&nta. These divisions are based on the 
general shapes of columns. With respect to dimensions and ornaments the five 
orders are called Chitra-karpa, Padma-kanta, Chitra-skambha, Paliki-stambha, and 
Kombhastarobha. A sixth variety iu the latter division is pilaster and not pillar 
proper, and is called Koshthu-stambha and Kudya stambha 3 . 

Among the Puraiyn, these details are very clear only in the Mataya-Purdiia. 
In this Furdna 4 as well as in the Brihat-aamhita 6 the five orders are called Ruchakn, 
Vajra, Dvi-vajra, Pralluaka, and Vritta. 

Of the Agamatfi, the Suprqbhedagama contains the essential details. The 
names of the five orders according to this Agama 7 are 6rl-karn, Chandra-kanta, 
Saumukhya, Priya-darsana, and Subhshkari ; the last one is stated to be the Indian 
composite order, being compound of Saumukhya and Priya-darkana, just as the 
GrncO'Roman composite order is a compound of Corinthian and Ionic. 

Between the European and the Indian oolumns, however, there is obviously a 
striking point of difference. Of the draco -Roman orders, the five names have been 
left unchanged, while in India the names of the five orders have varied in various 
treatises referred to above. It is true, all the same, that the criteria of 
divisions are essentially the snme in the Manamra, the Agamaa, the Purihiaa, 
and the Brihat-aamhita*. We have also seen above that the Manaaara contains 
two sets of names of the five orders, one set referring like the Agamas, the Puranaa, 
and the Bfihat-aamhita, to the shapes of the columns, or more precisely the shafts, 
while the other refers mostly to the capitals. The works other than the Vastu-iaatras 

1 Chapter XV, 90—98, SI, 89, 40, 73, 304. 

'Also mentioned in Corpus Inscriptionum Iudioarum, volumo III, p 2(3, 363; Epigraphia 
Indioa, XII, p. 319, 216 ; V. 151. 

'Manasate, XV, 84. 

4 Matsya-Purapa, obapter 255, 1—6, 

'Brihat’SsAhits, VIH 37-20 ; also J. R. A. fl. (N. S ). VI, p. 385, notes 1, 2. 

•Beo, for instanos, theJUmikiganu, Pa^la XXXV, 34—3.1, 161,1, V. 2u8, clo. 

• Suprabbedagama. Fatal:;, XXXI, 66-67. 

♦Bee references given above, and for further details consult the writer's Dictionary under tlambha- 
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as represented by the Mdnatdra have not kept this distinction olear. What 
we oan reasonably infer from this aa regards the mntnal relation of these treatises 
will be farther el a idated by a consideration of the component parts of the 
column. The question of variation of the names of the five orders in the 
Indian works oan perhaps be explained. While in Europe the origin of the 
names of the five orders is traced to historical geography , 1 in India the names 
were based on the shapes of columns. And as the Indians are comparatively 
religious and poetical rather than historical in temperament and imagination, 
they chose mythological and poetioal names according to the spirit of the times 
when these various works were composed. Thus in the Manasara, we see the orders 
bearing the names of mythological deities, Brahmft, Vishnu, Rudra, Siva, and 
Skanda ; as well as called Ohitra-karna (variegated ears), Padma-kanto (graceful 
like lotus), Ohitra-ahambha (of variegated shaft), P&likfcstambha (edged like a 
measuring pot), and Kumbha- ttambha (of jug-shaped capital) ; while in the Igama, 
they bear highly poetical names— Sri-fcora (beautifying), Chandra-k&nta (graoeful 
like the moon), Saumukhya (of very charming face), Priya-dariana (sight»pleas* 
ing), Subhafilcari (auspicious), and in the Puranat and the Biihat-aamhitd, they 
are called Buchaka (beautiful, pleasing), Vajra (club, hence lasting), Dvirvajra 
(doubly lasting), Pralinaka (firmly attached, henoe a pilaster), and Vfitta (round, 
hence solid and dignified), 

With regard to the names and the functions of the component parts of the 
column the variation is a little less marked. But these subservient parts, called 
mouldings and common to all orders, vary in number. Thus in the Manasara, which 
of almost all the treatises deals separately and exhaustively with the pedestal, the 
base, and the entablature, mention is made in connection with the pillar, of five 
mouldings * apparently of the shaft, namely, bodhika, muthfi-bandha, phalakd, 
ta filed, and ghafa. The Huprdbhtddgama describes two sets of seven mouldings , 1 
one set referring to the column of the main building and the other to that of the 
pavilion— tlaojda, mandii, kanfha, kumbha, phalakd, vira-kaiifha and patik dj 
and bodhika , uttar a, vajana, mUrdhikd, tula, jay anti, and tala. These increasing 
number of mouldings have reaohed the significant number of eight in the 
Matsya-Puraiia, the Brihat-samhita and the KiraAa-lantrd, and bears the 

1 Dorio is derived from the apeciee of oolumns first sees in the cities of Doria (Vitruvius, IV. 1). 
Thet epooioe of whioh the Ioniana (inhabitants of Ionia) were the inventors has received the appellation 
of Ionlo (ibid). Oallimaohui ooustruoted oolumns after the model of the tomb in the oountry about 
Oorinth, henoothis species is called Oorinthian (ibid). The other two orders, Tuscan and Composite, 
stool Italian or Roman origin. The Tusoan order has refereuoe to the country of Tuscany, formerly 
called, Etruria, in Italy (Qwilt encyclopedia of architecture, artiole 178)’ 

1 Minasira, XJjVII, lft-18. 

* Suprabhedigama, Pa(ala, XXXI, 6fi-60, 107- 10$. 
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very same eight names 1 , to wit, vahana, ghata, padma, uttoroshjha, bdhulya, 
bhSra (or hard), tula, and upatula. 

The significance of the number eight referred to above lies in the fact that the 
component parts of the Graeco-Roman orders also are eight in number', and like 
the five orders themselves, their names are always the same ever since their 
introduction, though most of them have been given more than one name. They 
are called, (1) the ovolo, echinus or quarter round ; (2) the talon, og6e or reversed 
cyma ; (3) the cyma, cyma-reota or cyma-tium ; (4) the torus ; (5) the sootia or 
trochilos; (6) the cavetto, mouth or hollow; (7) the astragal; and (8) the fillet, 
listel or annulet. 

The MdnatSra refers to fire mouldings ; the Suprabhed&gama describes 
seven ; and the Matvya-Purana, the Brihata+aidhita, and Kirana tanira, eaoh, 
makes mention of eight mouldings. But if the very large number of mouldings', 
described in the Mdnaaara in connection with the pedestal, the base, and the 
entablature, be also taken into account, the Mdnaaara will certainly exoeed 
all other treatises under notice. Thus in the Manaadra we can detect the follow- 
ing mouldings, (1) abja, ambuja, padma or saroruha (cyma); (2) antara, 

antarita, antar&la or antarika (fillet), (3) anghri; (4)ad>&u ; (5) argala; (6) idh&ra ; 
(7) alinga ; (3) isana ; (9) bhadra ; (10) bodhikS ; (11) daU; (12) dhfir&-(kumbha); 
(13) gala, grlva, kaotha or kandhara (dado); (14) ghata; (15) gopaua-(ka) ; (16) 
hara (bead) ; (17) janrnan (plinth) ; (18) kapota ; (19) kampa, kampana (fillet) ; (20) 
karpa; (2l)kumbha ; (22) kumuda (torus or astragal) ; (23) kendra ; (24) kshepaua, 
(25 1 mushti-bandha; (26) mQla; (27) mr inala or mrinSlikft ; (28) n&taka ; (29) n&sl ; 
(80) nimna (drip); (31) pafta or pat(ika (fillet); (32) prati or gratika; (33) prati-vakra; 
(34)prati-viijana; (35)prati-bandha; (30) pratima ; (37)paduka ; (38) prastara; (39) 
phalaki; (40) ratna, compounded with kampa, pafta, and vapra; ( 41 ) tfi(ik&; 

' Matsya-Paripa, obap. MS, 1— 6f ; B|-ihat-samhiti, VIII, 29 -30; Kirapa-tantra, J, B. A. 8. 
(N.8.) VI. 285, notes 1, 2 p. 

'Sea dgares 867 —874 and article 2682, Q wilt, Enoyolopedia of Arohiteoture ; Olostary of 
arohtieotnral terms, Plata XXXIV. 

•Seethe writer’s Dictionary, under uptpifha, adkUhfhaHa and prastara. 

4 There are moulding) whieh bear a Urge number of names or synonyms, e.g., 

(i) Kapota, prastara, mafieba, prachchhidsna, gopina, vitana valabbi and matla-virapa. 

(ii) Prati-prastara, prati-v&jana, anvanta, avaiioa, vidbina and ridbiaaka. 

(iii) Prati- r dpi, dalakira, vijana, vsjana, kshtpana, vetra, pafta, uttara, pataka, kampa, 

trlka, mapda and antarita. 

(iv) Tuli-dapda, jayanti and phalaku. 

(») Kapota, vakra-ha»t», 1dpi, gopina k a and ohaudra. 

(vi) Saihgraha, mushti-bandha, maddala, udhfita-hasta, valibbi and dhirapa, 

(vii) Nafaka, ants, mjioiliki, valliki, ohitridga and kulikirghrika 

(vitt) Uttara, vijana, idhara, idheya, iayana, ndbgita, nidrdhska, mab»-tauli and smaihtaka. 
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( 41 ) tonga ; (43) attara (fillet) ; (41) up&na (plinth) ; (45) yapra or vapraka; ( 46 ) 
valabhaor valabhl ; and (47) v&jana (fillet). 

There are a number of compound mouldings also, 6ueb as, Kampa-karpa. 
Karna-padma, Kshudra-kampa, Ksbudra-padma, Eshepanimbuja, Mahjmbuja, 
Padma-kampa, Ratna-kampa, Ratna-pa(ta, Ratna-vapra, Vajra*pa^a, etc. 

Again, of all these treatises, only the Mdnasdra and the lyamat refer to certain 
highly technical and purely architectural matters. Thus in the M&nat&ra we find 
the measurements and other details of sixty-four variety of bases divided into 
nineteen classes 1 , called (1) Pida bandha, (2) Uraga-bandha, (3) Prati-krama. (4) 
Kumuda bandha, (5) Padma-kesara, (6) Pushpa-pushkala, (7) Sri-bandha, (8) 
Maflcha-bandha, ( 9 ) ^repi -bandha, (10; Padma-bandho, (11) Kumbha- bandha, ( 12 ) 
Vapra-bandba, (13) Vajra-bandha, (14) Srl-bhoga, (15; Ratna-bandha, (16) Pa((a- 
bandha, (17) Kukshi-bandha, (18) Kampa-bandha, and (19) §ri*k&nta. 

In the Suprabhedagama only four classes* of bases are mentioned, namely, 
Padma-bandha, Cnaru-baudha, Pada-bandhv, and Prati-krama. The Kamikagama 
has only the general description of the base. 3 

In the Manasara sixteen types of pedestals are described in detail under three 
classes*, namely, Vedi-bhadra, Prati-bhadra, and Maflcha-bhadra. 

Only scanty information of the pedestal is found in the Kamikagama*, the 
Suprabhedagama 9 , and a Tamil version of the Mayamata. 1 

As regards the entablature, various mouldings and their measurements are 
described under eight classes in the Manasara 8 . The Kamikagama *, the Supra- 
bhedagama v and the Vastu-vidya 11 have only briefly referred to the general 
description of the entablature. 

The comparative measurements of the column proper and the pedestal, the 
base, and the entablature, are also given in more detail in the Mumsura than in 
the Agamas and some of the architectural treatises 11 

‘Minrira, XIV, 11-387. See details in the writer's Dictionary under adhitfhhana. 

* Suprabhedagama, XXXI. 17 f. 

» Kitnikagtm 1 , XXXV, 3 il, 83, 114, 116, 123 ; LV. 102. 

* Manasara, XIII, 37 -127. Se : detaili in the writer’s Dictionary, under upapifha. 

» Fatal*, XXXV, 115, 1*2. 

*P»tal»,XXXl. 13. 

r E ssa y on the Arohiteoture ol the Hindus, Bam Kis, pp. 88, 36. 

* Chapter XVI, 23—1X9. See details in the writer's Dictionary under preatara; 

» XXXV, 27-29 ; LIV. 1 -4, 7-8, 9-46, 47. 

» XXXI, 68—71. 73 -74. 

u Bd. Oagapati 4aatri, IX. 38,36. 

<• See detaili in th* writer’s Dictionary under JambkQ, up upUia, odhhV.qtta and pr<uta>a, 
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Thus in respect of the names of columns, the number of their subservient parts 
called mouldings, and also the base, the pedestal and the entablature, as well as 
their comparative measurements, the Manaaara will always occupy the first place 
among all the treatises under observation. 
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The Three Styles 

The style is also a technical and purely architectural subject. Thus it is 
not dealt with in the Purd'iiae, not to speak o I the epics or other poetical works 
where, as shown above, casual references to architecture and soulpture are met 
with. In some of the epigraphical documents and the Brihat-tamkita mention 
of the styles is occasionally made- The Igamas contain a little more detail, while 
in the Manasara the subject is exhaustively treated. 

The Nigara, Yesara, and Dravicja are the three broad styles distinguished in 
the Manasira . 1 * They are applied to both architecture 1 and soulpture 3 . With 
reference to the construction of cars or chariots a fourth style is mentioned 4 * . This 
is called Raudhra, which seems to be a corrupt form of Andhra. In an epigraphical 
record 6 * * , Kalihga is mentioned as a distinct style of architecture. But if the 
identification of Vesara with Tel ugu or Tri- Kalihga be accepted, the Kalihga and 
the Andhra would be the two branches of the Vesara style. In the case of twelve 
storeyed buildings, which are the most magnificent and imposing edifices as described, 
twelve special types, not necessarily the styles, of residential dwellings are also 
mentioned in the Manasara 9 . All these names are geographical, implying the 
twelve provinces into which the then India was divided architecturally, if not 
also politically. And these types are distinctly based on geographical divisions, 
in exactly the same way as the three styles, the Nigara, Yesara and Drivida, as 
also the two branches of the Vesara, the Kalihga and Andhra, are based. The 

1 Minasira, XVIII, 93-104. The Nigara style is distinguished by its quadrangular shape, 
the Vttats by its oofagonal or hexagonal shape, end the Drivida by its round shape (p. 176, note 1). 
For dotails, eee p, 176 f. end the writer's Dictionary under Nigara. 

* Minasira, LIU, 68-54. XXI, 73-78. XXVI, 76. XLIII, 134-1*6, etc. 

* Minasira, LII, 78, 100. LIII, 46-47, eto. 

4 Minasire, XLIII, 134-136. 

4 In the reoord itself it is, however, stated that the Nigara, Vesers, Drivida, and Kalihga are four 

types, not styles, ot buildings (An inscription on the oapital of a pillar in the Amritsivars fanw p ls 

at Holsl ; Government of Uadras, G. 0. no. 1260, August, 1916, Progress Report ot the Assistant 

Superintendent for Epigraphy, Southern Oirole, 1914-16, page 90). 

* Piflobila, Drives, Madhyakinta, Kalihga, Ya(Vi)ri(a, Kerala, VaiUaks, Migadha, Janaka ud 
Sphd(Gur)jaka (Minaaira. XXX, 6- 7). We have seen in tbe previous seoticn, 98 kinds of mansions are 
daeoribed in tbs Minasira- In the above mentioned Holsl inscription a reference is made to 64 kinde 
of meneions. 
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Qr»co*Roman orders, on which the European styles of architecture are mainly 
based, are also but geographical names. 1 * * 4 

In the Kdmik&gama , a9 well as in the Suprabhedagaim, frequent references 
to the three broad styles, the Nagara, Vesara, and Dravida, are made 1 . 

The distinguishing features of these styles are praotioally exactly the same in 
all the three works, namely, the Manaaara, the Kamikagama, and the Suprabheda • 
gama\ The Andhra and the K&lihga branohes of the Vesara style are not men* 
tioned in the Igamaa. But wo have seen that the Kamikagama, like the Matsya - 
Parana, the B kaviahya-Puriiia , and the Bfihat-aaihhita, describes twenty kinds 
of mansions, while the Suprabhtdagama has reference to ten kinds. These varieties 
of buildings, as also the sixty-four kinds mentioned in'tho Hojal inscription, and the 
ninety-eight kinds described in the Manaaara, do not, however, represent the stylos 
which fall only under three broad divisions, namely, the Nagara, Vesara and Dravida. 

In the Brihat-8aihhitd\ a dear mention is made only of the Dravida style 
in regard to the measurement of the face, although the other styles may be said 
to have been implied. It is stated that according to one’s own angula (finger’s 
breadth) the face (of on image) should be twelve angulas (nine inches) broad and 
long ; but as stated by the architect Nagnajit the face should be twelve angulas 
long and fourteen afigulas broad in the Dravida style. Obviously, therefore, 
the former [measurement refers to other existing styles or those whioh are not 
specified here, 

In regard to the styles also, then, the Manaaara must be undoubtedly given 
the first place amongst all these works which for the purpose of the present item of 
comparison oomprise practically the Igamaa. 

In the light of all these foots— merely to deal with the question in its aspects 
as they concern the Jfdwosdro— it seems to me impossible to resist the following 
conclusion. There appears to have been a relation of indebtedness between the 
Mdnaadra and the other works, both architectural and non-architeotural. Except 
in a few instances noted above, it is, however, difficult to state definitely that the 
M&naa&ra is the debtor or oreditor to this or that work in respect of this or that 
matter. Moat of the difficulties, it is needless to observe, hinge upon the ohrono* 
logy wbieh is the irritating point in the Sanskrit literature. If the chronology of 

1 See page 180 aad foot-note 1. 

* Kimikig&m*, LXV, 0-7, 18—18, eto. ; Snprabhedigama, XXXI, 87-89, etc. 

» For detail* ee* the writer'* Dictionary under 174 (ore. 

4 Chapter LVIH, 4. 
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the works discussed above were definitely known, it wonld have been easier to 
assume that the works earlier than the Minas&ra had been known to its author 
and those later than the.’dfdnasdra had been influenced by it. Except in cases of 
support by archeological reoords, epigraphioal or non-epigraphioal, the dates 
assigned to Sanskrit works are mostly but provisional. I have discussed elsewhere 
the available materials and the reasons which have induced me provisionally to 
place the Manasara somewhere in the fifth to seventh century of the Christian era 
In view of the essential points of comparison and the acoepted chronology of the 
works whioh have been critically studied by scholars, I should say that the Brihat- 
saihhita and the later Agamio and Paurapic works, in respect of architectural and 
sculptural matters, as well as most of the avowedly architectural manus ripts, 
are debtors to the Manasara, while it is a debtor itself in respect of the same 
matters to the Vedic and the early Epic works as also to the early polyteohnical 
treatises (like tha Kaufiliya-Artha-i&stra and the Kamandakiya), and to the 
avowedly architectural works of the thirty-two authorities mentioned in tho 
Manasara, which might have existed till its own time. Besides, it oannot 
but have been base! on the actual observation and measurement of extant 
architectural and sculptural objects ; in this matter lies the speoial importance 
of the Manasara. 

An objection may be raised here. It is possible that those works which are stated 
above to have been debtors to the Manasara might have been influenced directly by 
those which are asserted to have been the creditors to the Manasara. Suoh an 
objection, however, can be easily disposed of. The Manasara, in whichever period 
of history it is finally placed, has beoome a standard work on architecture and 
sculpture, because we have Been, first, it is the largest of its kind, secondly, its treat- 
ment of the subjects is most exhaustive, and thirdly, in it the subject-matter has been 
scientifically classified and systematised And when there is a standard work exist* 
ing, it is natural and highly probable that those who treat the subject rather casually 
or less exhaustively, should draw upon it instead of going to the original 
sources except in some special instances. For the ordinary meanings or synonyms 
of a word we generally consult a standard dictionary, rather than attempt to 
trace the history, phonology, morphology, and semasiology of the word. An 
analogical instance may perhaps make the point dealer. Pfininis grammar 
makes mention of some nioeteen pre-existing grammatical works, and it has been 
plaoed by later scholars somewhere in the fourth or third century of the 
pre*Christian era. Like the works on rhetoric and prosody, grammars oannot 
be prepared without consulting the existing literature, because the sole, business 
of these works is to generalise certain regulating features of literature. The 
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methods of the pioneers of law books, as well as the grammar, the AlafJtAra i Q&ttra, 
and the J$Upa-3fatra, mast have been indnotive. Pacini, as he acknowledges 
generously, has been indebted to his predecessors ; it is also dear from his work 
that he himself has consulted the preceding Vedic and post- Vedio literature. It 
is true that grammars have been prepared after Pipini also.* But when Pacini's 
grammar reached the status of a standard work, his iules and regulations were 
naturally followed in the later literature. The later grammarians also must 
have been influenced by Pacini. In the field of grammar and literature Panini’s 
grammar is, therefore, the regulating and controlling standard work. In the same 
way, and more clearly and significantly, it seems to me, the M&natara occupies 
a unique position in literature, both arohiteotural and non-architectural. 



IV 

THE MlNASARA AND VITRUVIUS 

As has already been pointed out in the Preface, the name MSnasara is of ambi- 
guous significance. It is, however, clear from the preceding chapters that the teit 
bearing the title Manas&ra is a standard treatise on Indian Architecture. It is 
divided into seventy chapters each bearing a distinct title. In 1834 in his Essay 
on the architecture of the Hindus, Ram Raz referred to the first few chapters of the 
Manas&ra from a single fragmentary manuscript to whioh he had access. Siuoe then 
several manuscripts have been discovered ; but owing to some serious difficulties 
stated in the Preface nobody had made any attemp to deal with this huge text in 
any way for a period of 80 years till the present writer undertook in 1914 to edit 
it for the first time. This, the first, edition is based on all the eleven available 
manuscripts whioh are written in five different scripts in a language branded as 
"barbarous Sanskrit." Figures, sketches, or illustrations of any kind are 
absolutely wanting in all these manuscripts. 

Vitruvius is the name of Roman architect. His treatise, on whioh in a sense 
European architecture is bassed, seems to have been composed twenty-five years 
before the Christian era. " The materals for a life of Vitruvius are only lo be 
found in his own treatise. Among the ancient authors he is m'erely mentioned by 
Pliny as one of those writers from whom he compiled ; and by Frontinus, in his 
treatise on Aqueduots, as the first who introduced the Quinarain measure.” 

The title of Vitruvius’s treatise is lost, if it originally had one. The editio 
princeps, printed at Rome, in or about 1486, bears no title. The unique position 
of this treatise is, however, sufficiently clear from the fact that since its first 
appearance in the fifteenth oentury there have been till 1807 forty-two editions o! 
the work, practically in all the European languages. There are seventeen editions 
in Latin, eleven in Italian, two in Spanish, six in French, four in Herman, and two 
in English 1 . It is divided into ten books, which too do not bear any titles. Eaoh 

> BeoGwilt, XV-XXV, for fuller details of tbs Mowing;- - 

Latin edition*— 

1486-Editio princes* printed at Boms by Gsocg* Heiolt begins without title— 1 Bnlpitini 
Isotori Mlntsa.’ Feienns rays « them am bat. law soon in this edition.” 

IU 
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book contains a number of chapters varying from seven to twenty-two. The 
chapters also have not any proper titles. The treatise deals with both civil 

1496— Printed el Florence. Acoording to Fabrious the orthography of this Edition is more 

oorreot than in the preeeding one. 

1497— The name of the editor does not appear. With a few slight variations this is little more 

than a reprint of the Florenoe edition. In this the chapters of tho first book ere differ, 
entiy divided from those of the two former editions. 

1511— Thie is the first illustrated edition. It contains many wood blooks and figures. Jooundus 
(the editor) altered the text of the two former editions in many plaoes. 

1513 — ( The figures in this edition are the same as in the preoeding, but considerably reduced 
and more imperfeotly kept. * 

1522— This is a reprint of the preoeding edition with the same blooks for the figures. 

1523— This wee probably edited by Will. Hajon of Lyons. This is a counterpart of the Qiunta 

edition. Some of its figures are taken from the first Italian edition of 1521 which is 
notioed herein after. 

If 43— The text is nearly the same as that of Jooundus Tho figures of tho wood-blocks are 
partly borrowed from the Giunta edition and partly from the Italian edition of 1521. 

1550-The text is the same as that of the 1548 edition. But it contains notes of Philander 
whioh were first published at Rome in 1544. 

1552 - * Philander himself superintended this edition, chiefly following the Giunta text, which 
he collated with eeveral Mas. The wood-blooks are better than in any preoeding 
edition." 

1567— Darharo in this seems to have mostly followed Philander’s edition of 1552. 

1586 -Harwood says that ° the editor of this edition was Jo. Tornaesious junior, and that it is 
more oorreot, though less elegant than that produced by the fntbor in 1552." 

1649— With commentary of Meibomini on those obapters relating to musical notation. This 
was the best edition of the author produced at that time. “ De Last professes to follow 
the text of Philander’s edition ; hut neither was this accurately done, nor wero the 
notes of Philander, nor the Lexioon of Baldus given entire, as the title would import.” 

1758— By Marchess Berardo Galiani at Naples with an Italian version notioed under the Italian 
editions* Harwood says that this is “ a fair and valuable edition.” 

1800— The text of thie edition is of little value. Nor its plates well executed. It has no notes 
appended but it oontains the glossary iu five languages. 

1807 -It contains notes. 

1807— In the same year another edition was published. The secoad and third volumes are 
devoted to commentaries on the text. In oontains, however, no plites. 11 TL is is the 
best edition of the author whioh has appeared." 

Italian editions— 

1521- -This is one of the earliest and rare version of Vitruvius. It was translated with the 
assistance of Benedict Jovius by Casear Oaasarianus who was one of the architects of the 
Oathcdral of Milan. One of the plates oontains a plan and two sections of this 
Cathedral. 

1524— This is a repetition of the preoeding edition but without the note . of Oeesar Cmsarianus. 

1685— This is copied from the preoeding edition) but the Index is not quite so copious, 

1536— A translation of the first five Books. Perugia. 

1556— With Barbaro’s commentary. , 
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and military architecture- The rules respecting military engines, '•now 
incomprehensible, but doubtless in bis time sufficiently dear / 1 are laid 
down in the last book, The treatment of civil architecture inoludes both temples 
and residential buildings, “ That he should have met with opposition from his 
brethren is quite oonsonant with later experience, for the rabble of ignorant 
builders, and artisans, aud draftsmen are of the same class as those that 
flourished subsequently to Vitruvius.” From this remark of Gwilt it appears 
that Vitruvius was induced to “ write his treatise with a view to assisting the un- 
educated professional architects” who, like those of India, depended solely on the 
knowledge handed down to them from their equally uneducated forefathers, 
'Certain points of similarity between the Manatara and the treatise of Vitruvius 
are so striking that they raise a presumption that the two works are in some way 
dependent on each other . 9 This thesis 1 is proposed to be illustrated in this 
section 

X5S7— With B&rbaro’s commentary. 

1684— 8imilar to the preoeding edition. 

1639— Very similar to the preoeding edition. 

1641— Little differing from the preceding. 

1768— In Napoli, aooompanied with the Latin text. 

1790— Another edition by Galiani, similar to the preoeding, but without the Latin text. 

Spanish editions— 

1609— Without plates. 

1787— Large folio with plates. 

Frenoh editions-* 

1647— First version in French, Jan Martin, Paris. 

1672— A reprint of the preceding, CJavellat, Paris. 

1618— Printed from the two preoeding editions by Jean de Tournes at Genev a 

1673— Translated by Perrault. Figures are numerous and well executed. 

1684— With plates, best of Perrault's editions, 

1810— With plates. Bruxelles. 

German editions— 

1648— With plates cn wood-blocks out by Erard Schacn. 

1675— A repetition of the preceding. Basil. 

1814— Another repetition with a little different title. 

1796— With a life of Vitruvius in the first volume. This edition contains many illustrations 
of the author. 

English editions— 

1771— Translated from the original Latin by Newton, London. 

1791.— Second volume with many plates. 

It exhibits defeotive knowledge of Latin, bat the notes are good. 

Latterly a portion was translated by Wilkins 

After Joseph Gwilt’s translation there have been several otters in English, 
i Submitted as snob to Leiden University by the present writer. 
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Practically seven>tenlhs of both the works is avowedly architectural. 

Out of the seventy chapters of the M&naa&ra the first fifty deal with architecture 
proper, and out of the ten books of Vitruvius the first seven deal with the .same 
subjects. 

The remaining twenty chapters of the former are devoted to soulpture, and 
the remaining three books of the latter deal mostly with war instruments, machines, 
and engines Of the similar seven tenths in both the works, the names of many 
ohapters, and the eontents too in most instances, are the same. 

The Minaedra opens, following the usual oustom, with a prayer to the Creator 
Brahmft and touches upon the origin and development of the scienoe of architecture, 
from Siva, Brahma, and Vishnu, through Indra, Brihaspati, and N&rada.to the class 
of Rishis called Manas&ra, and concludes the introduction with a list of the ohapters. 

Vitruvius too opens with a prayer to his patron, Csesar, and acknowledging 
his obligations to Caesar’s father and sister, oonoludes with a proposal to give an 
account of the magnificent edifices OsBsar had built, and to develop all the principles 
of the art. 

The next chapter (II) in the Mdnaa&ra deals with two distinct subjeots, the 
system of measurement (mdnopakarana) and the requisite qualifications of an 
architect (tHlpi-lahhaiia). 

The corresponding chapter is marked I instead of II by Vitruvius, because the 
preceding chapter goes without any numbering, as it is called Introduction. This, 
the present, chapter deals exactly like the corresponding chapter in the Mdnaeira 
with two distinot subjeots under the heads, 1 what architecture is ’ and 1 of the 
education of an architect.' The former of these two subjects has again been treated 
in the following chapter, namely, III, of the Manaeara, and is noticed below. The 
striking similarity in the training demanded of the arohiteot by the two authorities 
may be noticed here. 

According to Vitruvius “ an architect should be ingenious, and apt in the 
acquisition of knowledge. He should be a good writer, a skilful draftsman, 
versed in geometry and optics, expert at figures, acquainted with history, informed 
on the principles of natural and moral philosophy, somewhat of a musician, not 
ignorant of the sciences both of law and physic, nor of t he motions, laws and rela- 
tions to each other, of the heavenly bodies." The absolute necessity for these 
qualifications has been very satisfactorily elaborated by Vitruvius. 

In the Manaaira, artists are first divided into four classes. Together they form 
the guild of architects, each an expert in his own department but possesing a 
general knowledge of the soienoc of architecture as a whole. They consist of the 
chief architect (Sthapati), the draftsman or the designer (Sutra-grahin), the 
painter (, Vardhaki), and the joiner (SfUra-dhira) t 
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According to the Minasara the chief architect is expected to be well versed in 
all the sciences, He must possess a knowledge of all the Vedas and all the &£stras. 
He must be proficient in law, mathematics, history, geography, paintiog, draftsman- 
ship, mechanics, and deep “ in the ooean of the science of architecture. 1 ' He 
must be very learned, meritorious, patient, and dexterous, a champion, of large expe- 
rience, of industrious habits, and of noble descent, full of resource and capable of 
application to all kinds of work. He must possess a wide outlook, bold tempera- 
ment, and self-control. He must be above committing errors. He must have a 
good name and be faithful to his employers (lit., friends). He must be endowed with 
all the qualifications of a supreme managing director. He must not be deformed or 
have any disease or disability ; he must also be free from the seven vices, namely, 
hunting, gambling, day-dreaming, blackmailing, addiction to women, etc. 

A similar set of qualifications is also demanded of each of the other three 
artists; but the Sutragr&hin is expected to possess an expert knowledge of drafts- 
manship, the Vardhaki of painting, and the Sutradhdra of carpentry. 

The utility or the possibility of so many attainments in a single person has 
not been expressly diaousseil in the Manaaara. But Vitruvius has submitted 
an interesting explanation. 

It is familiar to every body that for success in any profession in life one 
must be olever, industrious, honest and generous. It is also easily understood that 
an arobitect, who has got to do both manual and brain work, must not be deformed 
ami must be free from any disease or disability. 

According to Vitruvius he is required to be a good writer also, because an 
architect is to commit to writing his observations and experience, in order to 
assist his memory. Drawing is employed in representing the forms of his designs. 
Oeometry, which forms a part of mathematics, affords much aid to the architect ; 
to it he owes the use of the right line and circlo, the level and the square, whereby 
his delineations of buildings on plane surfaces are greatly facilitated. Arithmetic 
estimates the cost, and aids in the measurement of the works ; this, assisted by 
the laws of geometry, determines those abstruse questions wherein the different 
proportions of some parts to others are involved. The soience of optics enables 
him to introduce with judgement the requisite quantity of light according to the 
aspect. Unless acquainted with history, he will be unable to account for the use 
of many ornaments, which he may have occasion toinroduce. For history the 
expression purana is used In Indian literature and it implies mythology or 
mythological stories which are as a rnle depicted in the buildings of a nation, 
There are, however, other uses of history for an architect. 
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" Moral philosophy,” says Vitruvius, “will teach the architect to be above 
meanness in his dealings and to avoid arrogance, and will make him just, com- 
pliant and faithful to his employer; and what is of the highest importance, it will 
prevent avarice gaining an ascendanoy over him ; for he should not be occupied 
with the thoughts of filling his coffers, nor with the desire of grasping everything in 
the shape of gain, but by the gravity of his manners and a good character, should 
be careful to preserve his dignity." These preoepts of moral philosophy are 
prescribed by our Indian authorities almost in the same terms. We have seen above 
that the architect is required to be of noble descent, pious and compassionate. 
He must not be malicious or spiteful. He must be content and free from greed. 
He must be truthful and possess self-ooutrol. He must be above the seven vices, 
He must be faithful to his employer. He must not have excessive desire for gain. 
He must be of good behaviour and generous enough to forgive his rivals. 

" The dootrine of physio is necessary to him in the solution of various problems, 
as for instanoe, in the conduct of water, whose natural force, in its meandering 
and expansion over flat countries, is often suoh as to require restraints, which none 
know to apply but those who are acquainted with the laws of nature." This matter 
too has been more exhaustively discussed in various chapters of the Manaaiira. 

“ Music assists him in the use of harmonic and mathematical proportion." In 
these matters, the Manaaara is rather too elaborate *, in most individual oases, nine 
proportions have been suggested and the selection of the right proportion and 
harmony has been made dependent on the application of the six formulas which are 
treated in a very technical manner based on mathematics. According to Vitruvius, 
music is moreover absolutely necessary in adjusting the force of the balistae, 
catapultae, and scorpions, in whose frames are holes for the passage of the homotona, 
which are strained by gut- ropes attached to windlasses worked by hand-spikes. 
Unless these ropes are equally extended, which only a nice ear can discover by 
their sound when struok, the bent arms of the engine do not give an equal impetus 
when disengaged, and the strings, therefore, not being iu equal states of tension, 
prevent the direct flight of the weapon. A knowledge of music is especially 
useful to the architect in building theatres, lecture rooms, and such other halls 
where the spread of sound is taken into particular consideration. Both Vitruvius 
and the M&nasara are equally enthusiastic in speaking about it The former, further, 
says that the architect H would, moreover, be at a loss in constructing hydraulio 
and other engines if ignorant of music." “ Skill in physio enables him to ascertain 
the salnbrity of different traots of country, and to determine the variation of 
climates, for the air and water of different situations being matters of highest 
importance, no building will be healthy without attention to those points." 
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A very elaborate account of the selection of sites and the examination of soil is 
g^ven in the Manaaara and other architectural treatises'. The salubrity of the traots 
is *(ninutely ascertained with reference to the site where a village, town, fort, 
palaoe, temple or dwelling house is to be built. The soil is examined with regard 
to its contour, colour, odour, features, taste, and touoh. The level of the ground 
as well as the characteristic vegetation of the site, as pointed out above, are also 
minutely examined. 

" Law should be an object of his study, especially those parts of it which 
rotate to party-walls, to the free oourse and discharge of the eaves’ waters, to the 
regulation of cesspools and sewage, and to window lights. The laws of sewage 
require bis particular attention, so that he may prevent his employers from 
being involved in law-suits when the building is finished. Contracts, also, for the 
execution of the works, should be drawn up with care and precision, because, when 
without legal flaws, neither party will be able to take advantage of the other.” 

Law, as explained by Vitruvius, is not mentioned in so many words in the list 
of accomplishments given in the V&stu-t&stras quoted above. But most elaborate 
instructions are given in the Artha&astra and other treatises on party-walls, the 
sewage system, and on windows and other openings.* 

" Astronomy instructs him in the points of the heavens, the laws of the 
oelestial bodies, the equinoxes, solstices, and courses of the stars; all of which, 
should be well understood in the construction and proportions of docks.” In the 
Vastu-b&stras dialling is an important subjeot; but astronomy, which is^-aiways 
mixed up with astrology, has been drawn upon particularly with regard to the 
auspicious moment invariably observed in almost all matters. 

Vitruvius has added an explanatory note on the expression 1 all scienoes ’ of 
which the architect is required to have sufficient knowledge. This explanation 
will indeed throw a clear light upon a similar expression, aarva-iastra, used by 
the Indian authorities. But for the following note of Vitruvius, we might have 
taken the term aarva-idatra as an exaggeration, whioh is very often found in 
Sanskrit literature to imply nothing more than a general knowledge. 

“ Perhaps, to the uninformed mind,” begins Vitruvius, “ it may appear 
unaccountable that a man should be able to retain in his memory suoh a variety 
of learning ; but the dose alliance with each other, of the different branches of 
science, will explain the difficulty. For as a body is composed of various ooncordant 
members, so does the whole cirole of learning oonsist in one harmonious system.” 

1 Bribat -aa dahit a, Uirga, VifSvsk, E&ty&pa, Vtftu-ntn&valj, Yafeiihtba-uihhiti, Vaetu-pradipa, 
Mirada, Qfiba katiki, Bbyigu, gilpa-dipaka, Bbavisbya-Purina. 

Sea quotations from these works under Bhi-parikshd in the write ^Dictionary, 

See Ibe writer’s Dictionary under Jahdvira and Vitiyana. 
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4 On this account, Pythius, the architect of the noble temple of -Minerva at Priene 
says, in his commentaries, that an architect should have that perfect knowledge of 
each art and science, which is not even acquired by the professors of any one in 
particular/ This seemed rather too much to Vitruvius, so he asks *• how can it 
be expected that an architect should equal Aristarchus as a grammarian, yet 
should he not ( aic ) be ignorant of grammar. In music, though it be evident he 
need not equal Aristoxenus, yet he should know something of it. Though he need 
not exceed, as Apelles, in painting, nor as Myron or Polycletus, in sculpture, yet he 
should have attained* some proficiency in these arts/* 


M Thus also, in the other sciences, 1 ” concludes Vitruvius, "it is not important 
that pre-eminence in each be gained ; but he must not, however, be ignorant 
of the general principles of each. For iu such a variety of matters, it cannot be 
supposed that the same person oan arrive at excellence in each, since to be awure 

of their several niceties and bearings, caunot fall within his power 

Wherefore Pythius seems to have been in error, forgetting that art consists in 
practice and theory. Theory is common to, and may be known by all, but the 
result of practice occurs t9 the artist in his own art only. The physioian and 
musiciau are eaoh obliged to have some regard to the beating of the pulse, and the 
motion of the feet, but wbo would apply to the latter to heal a wound or oure a 
malady ? So, without the aid of the former, the musician affects the ears of his 
audienoe by modulations upon his instrument. The astronomer and musician 
delight in similar proportions, for the positions of the stare, whioh are quartile and 

trine, answer to a fourth and fifth in harmony Throughout the whole range 

of art, there are many incidents common to all. Practice alone oan lead to 
excellence in any one. That architect, therefore, is sufficiently educated, whose 
general knowledge enables him to give his opinion on any branch when required 
to do so. Those unto whom nature has been so bountiful that they are at onoe 
geometricians, astronomers, musicians, and skilled in many other arts go beyond 
what is required of the architect/’ 

Further observations are perhaps unnecessary with a view to reiterating the 
striking similarities between the Mdnaedra and Vitruvius on this point. This 
series of similarities between the injunctions of the two standard works on such an 
important matter as the training of the architect, the very soul of architecture, 
seem to have been due to something more than mere coincidence. 

The next chapter (III) in the Mdnaidra, called Vastu-prakarana , defines 
vSslu or habitation and divides it into four classes, ground, building, conveyance, 
and conch ( dhard , harma , and paryafika). 
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Chapter (IV), called Bhi-pankaha or examination of toil, deals with the site 
where a village, town, fort, palace, temple, or dwelling is to be built, and examines 
the soil thereof with regard to contour, colour, odour, features, taste, touch ; the 
elevation of the ground ; and the luxuriance of certain plants, trees, and grasses. 

Chapter (V), called Bhumi-aaiht/rah'i or selection of site, deals further with the 
soil before it is tinally selected for r building site. 

The next chapter (VI) couside the orientation of buildings, and reoommends 
that a building should preferably face the east or north-east, and never the 
south-east. Reasons have not been discussed fully, beyond stating that this is 
auspicious or that is inauspicious. Incidentally, the principles, mechanics, and 
details of dialling have been exhaustively discussed. 

The following chapter (VII; discusses the design or division of the site selected 
for a village, town, or house, into a number of plots. Thirty-two schemes are 
distinguished, each of which is divided into squares of various numbers. 

Following the usual custom, this introductory section concludes with a ohapter 
(VIII) on offerings to various deities. In this matter too the chief architect takes 
* leading part. 

The corresponding ohapter (II) of Vitruvius is called, “ Of those things on 
whioh architecture depends." It deals with the fitness (ordinatio) and arrange- 
ment (dispositio), also proportion, uniformity, consistency and economy, and is 
divisible into three heads, ichnography, orthography and scenography, which con- 
sidered together constitute design. 

The next chapter (III) is called, "Of the different branches (building, dialling, 
and mechanics) of architecture," and the chapter following (IV) is named, "Of the 
choice of healthy situation," whioh deals with the ohmatio conditions and elevation 
of the building site as well as with its aspects or orientation. Unlike in the 
Manaaara the consideration of fogs, rains, heat and oold, which are peculiarities of 
the European countries, has been given prominence here. The explanations of aspects 
recommended are satisfactory. " A city on the tea-side," it is stated, “ exposed to* 
the south or west will bo insalubrious ; for in summer mornings, a city thus placed 
would be hot, at noon it would be scorched. A city also with a western aspect would 
even at sunrise be warm, at noon hot, and in the evening of a burning temperature. 
Hence the constitution of the inhabitants of suoh places, from such continual 
and excessive changes of the air, would be much vitiated." After oiting 
opinions of physicians and others and supporting by illustrations, it is further 
stated '* When, therefore, a city is built in a marshy situation near the sea coast, 
with a northern, north-eastern, or eastern aspeot, on a marsh whose level is higher 
than the shore of the sea, the site is not altogether improper ; for by means of 
sewers the waters may be discharged into the sea ; and at those times, when 
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violently agitated by storms, the sea swells and runs up the sewers, it mixes with 
the water of the marsh and prevents the generation of marshy insectB ; it also soon 
destroys such as are passing from the higher level, by the sallness of its water to 
whioh they are unaccustomed.” The frequent mention of the sea-side, it is needless 
to point out, is due to the situation of the prominent Italian cities on the sea-shore, 
and of Rome, in particular, which was the object of speoial study to Vitruvius. 

Vitruvius has also elaborately treated the subject of dialling in as many as 
four chapters (Book IX, ohapters, I, II, VIII, IX) 

In this matter of dialling, as in many others, Vitruvius of course differs in 
certain details from the Mdnaeara. For instance, regarding the principles of 
dialling each of the twelve months is, in the Manasara (VII), divided into three 
parts of ten days eaoh and the increase and decrease of shadow are calculated in 
these several parts of the different months. Vitruvius (Book IX, chapter VIII) on 
the other hand discusses “ the principles of dialling and the inoroase and decrease 
of the days,” not the shadow thereof, in the different months. 

In both these works, therefore, tins introductory seotion comprises exactly 
eight chapters, which bear similar titles and deal with the same subjects practically 
in the same way. 

Town-planning is the next topic treated in both the works, and it covers exactly 
two chapters both in Vitruvius (Book I, chapters VI, Vll), as well as in the 
Manasara (ohapters IX, X). 

The Manasara describes the subjeot under two heads, Grama-lak»ha\ia and 
Nagara-vidhana, and three categories, village, town and fort. Villages are 
divided into eight olassea, called daridaka, sai vatobhadra, nandydvarta, padmaka, 
avaetika, praatara, karmnka, and ohaturmukha ; each of these, as the names 
indicate, represents a particular design and lay-out. Towns are also divided into 
eight classes: r&jadhani, nagara, pura, nagari, kheta, khanafa, kubjaka and 
pattana. These refer more to the situation and distribution of boildings than to 
their shapes or designs. 

Forts are first divided into eight classes : ttbira, vahinimukha, sthaniya, 
drotiaka, samviddha or vardhaka, kolaka, nigama, and skandavam According 
to their situation, they are further classified into mountain fort ( vana-durga ), 
water fort (jala-dnrga), ohariot fort {ratha-durga), gods' fort (deva-durga), clay fort 
(paMea-durqa), and mixed fort (mlira-durga). The mountain fort is sub-divided 
into three classes, according as it is built on the top of the mountain, in the 
valley, or on the mountain slope. 

According to the Minaa&ra there is, however, not much difference between a 
village, a town and a fort. The town is the extension of a village. And the fort 
is in many oases nothing more than a fortified town. There seems to be only this 
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difference that a fort is chiefly meant for purposes of defenoe, while a village or 
town is mainly intended for habitation and commeroe. But the village scheme 
seems, all the same, to have originated from the plan of the military camp. 

Each village is surrounded by a wall made of briok or stone. It is supported 
by ramparts Beyond this wall there is a ditch, broqd and deep enough to cause 
serious obstruction in the event of an attaok on the village. There are generally 
four main gates at the middle of the four sides, and as many at the four corners. 
Inside the wall there is a large street running all round the village. Besides, 
there are two other large streets, eaoh of which conneots two opposite main gates. 
They intersect at the centre of the village, where a public temple or hall is generally 
built in which the villagers msy meet. The village is thus divided into four main * 
blooks, eaoh of whioh is again subdivided into many blocks by streets which are 
always straight, and whioh run from one end to the other of a main block. The 
two main streets crossing at the centre have houses only on one side facing the 
street. The ground flour of these houses on the main streets consists of Bhops. 
The street whioh runs ronnd the village also has houses only on one side. These 
houses are mainly publio buildings, such as schools, colleges, libraries, guest-houses, 
liquor saloons. All other streets generally have residential buildings on both sides. 
The houses, high or low, are always uniform in make The drains and sewers are 
made towards the slope of the village. Tanks and ponds are dug in all the inhabited 
parts and located in such quarters as can conveniently be reached by a large number 
of inhabitants. The temples of public worship, as well as the pubiio commons, 
gardens, and parks are similarly located. People of the same caste or profession are 
generally housed in the same quarter. The habitation of the dead body burners 
(chaiid&laa) as well as the places for cremation are located outside the village wall 
to the north-west in particular. The temples of fearful deities, such as Chamupdi, 
are also located outside the wall. 

A town may be situated from east to west or from north to south according to 
the position it occupies There should be one to twelve large streets in a town. It 
should be built near a river or a mountain, and should have facilities for trade and 
commerce with foreigners. It should be furnished with walls, moats, ditohes, 
gates, drains, parks, commons shops, exchanges, temples, guest houses, oolleges, 
etc. The king and hi« court usually reside in a town, and traders and forum are 
essential element in its population, 

Forts are also surrounded with strong walls and large and deep ditches. The 
wall is made of briok, stone, and similar lasting materials. It is at least eighteen 
feet in height and its thick nos at the base is at least nine feet. The wall is pro- 
vided with watch-towers. 
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Fortified cities are specially honoured with the residences of the king, the 
princes, priests, ministers, and military officers. There are also humbler dwellings 
as well as courts of justice, arsenals, traders' booths, shops, work-houses for artisans, 
various assembly halls, danoing halls, liquor saloons, and gambling halls. 

According to Vitruvius (Book 1, ohapter V)— 

" When we are satisfied with the spot fixed on for the site of the city, as well 
as in respect of the goodness of the air, as of the abundant supply of provisions for 
the support of the population, the communications by good roads, and river or sea 
navigation for the transport of merchandise, 1 we should take into consideration the 
method of oonstruoting the walls and the towers of the city. From the exterior 
face of the wall, towers must bo projected from which an approaching enemy may 
be annoyed by weapons ; from the embrasures of those towns, right and left, an 
easy approach to the wall must be provided against ; indeed they should be sur- 
rounded by uneven ground, and the roads leading to the gates should be winding 
and turned to the left from the gates. By this arrangement the right sides of the 
attacking troops, which are not oovered by their shields, will be open to the weapons 
of the besieged." 

“ The thickness of the walls should be sufficient for two armed men to pass 
each other with ease. * The walls ought to be tied, from front to rear, with many 
pieces of oharred olive wood ; by which means the two faces, thus connected, will 
endure for ages ” 

“ The distance between eaoh tower should exceed an arrowa’s flight . . . • 
The walls will be intercepted by the lower parts of tho towers whero they occur, 
leaving an interval equal to the width of the tower, which space tho tower will 
consequently occupy. The towers should be made either round or polygonal. 
A square tower is a bad form on aocount of its being easily fractured at the 
quoinB by the battering ram; whereas the ciroular tower has this advantage, 
that when battered, the pieces of masonry whoreof it is composed being 
cuneiform, cannot be driven in towards their centre without displacing tho whole 
mass. Nothing tends more to the security of walls and towers, than backing them 
with walls or terraces ; it counteracts the effeots of rams as well ns of 
undermining .” 

“ In the construction of ramparts, very wide and deop trenohe3 are to be 
first exoavated, the bottom of which must be still further dug out for receiving 
the foundation of the wall. This must be of sufficient thickness to resist the 
— * 

» Compare (Cbipakya's •ajing)-^^; *|3TT |«W9 TO** I 
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pressure of the earth against it. Then, aocordiog to the spaee requisite for draw* 
fng up the cohorts in military order on the ramparts, another wall is to be built 
within she former, towards the city. The outer and inner walls are then to be 
connected by cross walls, disposed on the plan after the manner of the teeth of a 
comb or a saw, so as to divide the pressure of the filling-in earth into many and 
less forces, and thus prevent the walls from being thrust out." The materials are 
stated to be " what are found on the spot, such as square stones, flint, rubble stones, 
burnt or unburnt bricks." (Book I, chapter V). 

“ The plan of the city should not be square, nor formed with acute angles, but 
polygonal, so that the motions of the enemy may be open to observation." (Book 
I, chapter V). 

“ The lanes and streets (of which no details are given) of the city should be set 
out, the choice of sites for the convenience and use of the state remains to be decided 
on ; for sacred edifices, for the forum, and for other public buildings. If the place 
adjoin the sea, the forum should be seated close to the harbour ; if inland, it should 
be in the centre of the town. The temples of the gods, protectors of the city, as 
those of Jupiter, Juno, and Minerva, should be on soon eminence which commands 
a view of the greater part of the city. The temple of Mercury should be either in 
the forum or, as also the temple of Isis and Seraph, in the great public square ; 
those of Apollo and Father Bacchus near the theatre. If there be neither amphi- 
theatre nor gymnasium, the temple of Hercules should be near the circus. The 
temple of Mars should be out of the city, in the neighbouring country, that of 
Venus near to the gate. According to the revelations of the Hetrurian Haru spices, 
the temples of Venus, Vulcan and Mars should be so placed that those of the first 
be not in the way of contaminating the matrons and youth with the influence of 
lust ; that those of Vulcan be away from the city, whioh would consequently be 
freed from the danger of fire, the divinity presiding over that element being 
drawn away by the rites and sacrifices performing in his temple, The temple of 
Mars should be also out of the city, that no armed frays may disturb the peace of 
the citizens, and that this divinity may, moreover, be ready to preserve them from 
their enemies and the perils of war. The temple of Ceres shall bo in a solitary 
spot out of the city, to which the public are not necessarily led but for the purpose of 
sacrificing to her. This spot is to be reverenoed, with religious awe and solemnity 
of demeanour, by those whose affairs lead them to visit it." (Book I, chapter VII). 

It should be observed that in the Manaaara eight distinctive plans of villages, 
and some twenty-five varieties of commercial cities and military forts have 
been described with all details. In town-plsnning, the Indian authority has 
recommended almost all the suitable designs, square, rectangular, ami polygonal. 
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But Vitruvius recommends only the polygonal. In tho matter of the disposition 
of temples within the oity wall and outside, the two authorities very strikingly 
eorrespond. In both the treatises the fear-inspiring deities are similarly looated 
outside the oity wall. 

The following seven chapters (XI— XVII) in the Manasdtra serve the purpose 
of a preamble to the subsequent chapters dealing with buildings . 1 

The first of these (XI) is named, Bhumi-lamba or height of storey, in 
the Manaaara. It is defined in the Kdmikagama as the dimensions of the 
four sides. The contents of the chapter in the Manaa&ra describe in detail the 
measurement of length, breadth and height of buildings of one to twelve storeys, 
assigned to persons of different racks. The five forms, namely, square, rect- 
angular, round, octagonal and oval, are prescribed for buildings of different elasses, 
jati, ohhanda, v ileal pa and abhasa. These shapes are equally applicable to 
religious, military and residential buildings. A palace of five to twelve storeyB 
is stated to suit the emperor or the universal monarch, highest in rank among 
the nine classes of kings. Residences of one to three storeys are assigned to 
the heir apparent and the chief feudatories, and so on. 

The title of the corresponding chapter of Vitruvius (Book VI, chapter VIII) 
is more significant. It is called, " Forms of houses suited to different ranks of 
persons.” As in the Manaaara buildings are divided exactly into five classes, 
though the oriteria of classification are different. It is stated (Book III, chapter 
II) that “ there are five speoies of temples, whose names are, Fycnostylos, that 
is, thick set with columns ; Systylos, in which the columns are not so close ; 
Diastylos, where they are still wider apart; Arsostylos, when placed more 

distant from eaoh other ; Eustylos, when the interoolumnation is of the 

best proprotion.” " The conditions of temples are distinguished, ” it is further 
stated (Book III, chapter I), "by their different forms. First, that known by 
the appellation In Antis, then the Prostylos, Peripteros, Pseudodipteros, 
Dipteros and Hypaethros.” " Circular temples are constructed, of which some 
are Monopteral others are called Peripteral." (Book IV, chapter VIII). 

As regards the distribution of buildings it is stated (Book IV, chapter III) that 
" temples of the Dorio order are ereoted to Minerva, Mars and Hercules ; on 
account of whose valour, their temple should be of masculine proportions, and 
without delicate ornament. The character of the Corinthian order seems more 
appropriate to Venus, Flora, Proserpine, and Nymphs of Fountains: because 

1 Of these seven preliminary chapters the twelfth, on foundation (garbha-ny&ia), should 
have bean in the plaoa of Ihe eleventh wbloh treats of dimension! of buildings \bhtmi4amba), as la 
Vitruvius's treatise, 
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its slenderness, eleganoe and richness, and its ornamental leaves surmounted 
by volutes seem to bear an analogy to their dispositions. A medium between 
these two is chosen for temples to June, Diana, Bacchus, and other similar deities, 
which shonld be of the Ionic order, tempered between the severity of the Doric 
and the slenderness and delicaoy of the Corinthian order." (Book I, chapter II). 
As regards seenlar buildings, it is laid down that "the houses of bankers and 
receivers of the revenue may be more commodious and elegant than those of 
persons of middling condition in life. For advocates and men of literature, 
houses ought to be still handsomer and more spacious, to suit the reoeption of 
persons on consultations. But for nobles, who in bearing honours, and discharging 
the duties of the magistracy, must have muoh intercourse with the citizens, 
princely vestibules must be provided, lofty atria, and spaoious peristylia, groves, 

and extensive walks, finished in a magnificent style If, therefore, houses 

are erected, thus adapted to the different olasses of society there will be 

nothing to reprehend, for they will be suitable to their destination." "I have 

thus described," concludes VitruviuB, '* the proportions of town residences as 
I promised. I shall now procoed to those of houses in the country." ^Book VI, 
chapter VIII). 

It is needless to point out that the subjeot matter of this chapter is 
virtually the same in both the authorities. The small differences are due to 
the local conditions and requirements of the two different countries. 

The next chapter (XII ), called Qarbha-nyasa in the M&nasara, deals with 
the foundations whereupon buildings, villages and tanks are built. The foundation 
is excavated in the ground best suited for a structure to the depth of a man's 
height with uplifted arms. It is laid down that the bottom of the pit thus 
excavated must be rocky or watery, in other words, it must reach rock or water. 
It implies that the best soil for receiving foundation, when it is not erected on 
water, is rock, gravel or closely pressed sandy earth. 

The depth of the foundation-cave is equal to the height of the basement. 
The four corners and sides, built of brick or stone, are equal. This cave is 
filled with water and ten kinds of earth; thus the earth from an ant-hill, a orab-hole, 
etc., is placed at the bottom, and olosely pressed and hardened by means of 
wooden hammers shaped like the elephant's foot, Portions of certain plants 
are then deposited on the four sides, the root of the blue-lotus to the east, the root 
of the white-lotus to the south, and so on. Upon these are placed grains of ten 
kinds of oereals suoh as phaseoUu mungo, phateohu radiatus, dolichot unifionu, 
uatamwn indiown, and so on. The vault is built thereon, the details of which 
need hardly be repeated here. Upon sueh ' strong ' foundations, the strength 
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whereof varies according to the weights of the buildings above, various struotures 
are constructed. 

"When we are satisfied/' says Vitruvius (Book I, chapter V), “with the 

spot fixed on for the site of the city their foundations should be oarried 

down to a solid bottom, if such can be found, and should be built thereon 
of such thickness as may be neoessary for tbe proper support of that part 
of the wall which stands above the natural level of ihe ground. They 
should be of tbe soundest workmanship and materials, and of greater thickness 
than the walla above/’ importance of solid ground is emphasised and it 
is again stated (Book III, chapter III) "if solid ground can be come to, the 
foundations should go down to it and into it, according to the magnitude of 
the work, and the substruction be built up as solid as possible. Above the 
ground of the foundation, the wall should bs one-half thicker than the column 
it is to reoeive, so that the lower parts which carry the greatest weight, may 

be stronger than tbe upper part Nor must the mouldings of tbe bases of the 

columns project beyond the solid, Thus, also, should be regulated the thickness 
of all walls above ground. The intervals between the foundations brought up 
under the columns, should bo either rammed down hard, or arched, so as to 
prevent the foundation piers from swerving, If solid ground oannot be come 
to, and the ground be loose or marshy, tbe plaoe must be excavated, cleared, 
and either older olive, or oak piles, previously charred, must be driven with 
a machine, as close to each other as possible, and the intervals between the piles, 
filled with charcoal. The heaviest foundations may be laid on such a base.” 

These details are also strikingly similar in both tbe authorities; and this 
similarity seems to be due to some thing more than mere coincidence. 

The next four chapters (XIII— XVI) in the M&nat&ra deal with the column and 
its different parts, the pedestal, base, shaft and entablature, and their various mould* 
ings. Vitruvius also treats the subject in exaotly four chapters (Book III, chapter 
III, Book IV, chapters I— III). But the titles of the chapters are a little different ; 
they are named in the J/anaeara, upapifha or pedestal (XIII), adhiahfhana or base 
(XIV), atambha or shaft (XY), and praatara or entablature (XVI); and Vitruvius 
oalls them, ' columns and their ornaments ’ (Book III, chapter III), ‘ origin of the 
three sorts of colnmns and the Corinthian capital ' (Book IV, chapter I), * orna* 
ments of columns ' (ibid, chapter II), and ' Doric proportions ' (ibid, chapter III). 

‘ Vitruvius, in the Doric, Corinthian, and Tuscan orders, makes no mention of 
pedestals, and in the Ionic order he seems to consider them rather as a necessary 
part iu the construction of a temple than as belonging to the order itself ’ (cf. 
Book V, chapter VII). In the M&naadra twelve kinds of pedestals are described 
with detailed measurements of the various mouldings of each pedestal. A 
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comparison of these with similar details of pedestals, quoted in full in the writer’s 
Dictionary from European authorities other than Vitruvius, makes it dear that the 
Indian pedestals surpass the Gr®co*Roman pedestals in variety, beauty of propor- 
tion and the richness of ornaments. . 

As regards the base also there is in the Jfdnaaara a larger variety of types, 
sixty-four in number, described in detail with their mouldings and ornaments. 
A comparison of the details gathered together in the writer's Dictionary will show 
that the Indian bases and pedestals are made more systematically and afford 
a greater variety of proportions than those of the Greco-Roman orders. In Euro- 
pean orders the forms and dimensions of both base and pedestal are fixed by 
invariable rules with respect to the orders in which they are employed, while in the 
Indian orders the choice is left to the option of the architects. 

There are, however, more similarities between the Indian and the Groco-Roman 
entablatures, consisting of four parts, the capital, architrave, frieze and cornice. 
"But the massiveness of the Indian entablature offers a striking contrast to the 
lightness of the Grecian.” This is shewn by a comparison of details, given in the 
writer’s Dictionary, of eight kinds of Indian and some five kinds of Graeco* 
Roman entablatures. 

• But the point to be dear about is whether or not there is some fundamental 
resemblance between the Indian and the Graeco-Roman column as a whole. This is 
a crucial point ; because the column in a building is stated by authorities to bo the 
regulator of the whole composition ; and it is the one feature of the ancient 
architecture, which 1 illustrates its rise and progress as well as its perfection and 
weakness.’ ; 

Like the five Graeco-Roman orders, colled Doric, Ionio, Corinthan, Tuscan, and 
Composite, columns in ancient India were also divided into five classes or orders, 

In the Mdnaedra they are called Brahma-k&nta, Vishyu-kdnta, Rudra-kanta, 
&iva'kanta, ar.d Skanda-kdnta. These divisions are based on the general shapes. 
With respect to dimensions and ornaments they are called Chitra-kaiya, Padma * 
kdnta, Chitra-tf ambha, P&lika-stambha, and Kumbha-atambha. 

In the Mataya-Purdiia, the Brihat-aaihhitd, and the Kirana-tantra they are 
called Ruchaka , Vajra, Dvi-vujra, Pralinaka, and Vritta. In he Suprabhtda • 
gaim the names of the five orders are &r\-kara, Chandra-kinta, Saumukhya, 
Priya-dar&ana, and Subhahkari, This last one is expressly stated to be the 
Indian composite order, being a oompound (miferita) of Saumukhya and Priyo* 
dorfona, exactly like the Greco-Roman Composite order which is a oompound of 
Corinthian and Ionic.* 

1 Nor references im page us and tht toot no tot, and tho write's Diorionary undar ttatpbha. 
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Between the European end the Indian columns, there ia e point of difference. 
In the Gnec o-Roman orders, the names of the five orders do not vary while in 
India the names of the five orders have varied in various treatises referred to 
above. It is true, all the same, that the criteria of divisions are essentially the 
same in all these authorities. The variation of the names of the five orders can 
perhaps be explained. The names of the Greco-Roman orders, according to 
Vitruvius and other European authorities referred to in the Encyclopedia of 
Architecture by Gwilt, are geographical 1 . 

In India, on the other hand, the namos of the orders were based on the 
shapes of the columns. And as the Indians- are comparatively more religious 
and sentimental than critical in temperament and imagination, they chose mytho- 
logical and poetical names according to the spirit of the times, when these 
various works were composed. Thus in the Manaeara we see the orders bearing the 
names of mythological deities, Brahmft, Vishnu, Rudra, &iva, and Skanda; as well as 
the poetical names like Chitra-kania (variegated ear), Ohitraskambha (variegated 
capital), Padma-kanta (graceful like lotus), Kumbha-stambha (of jug-shaped capital), 
and Pdlika-8tam,bha (shaped like a measuring pot). In the Jgam, the names are 
more poetical : Ankara (beautifying), Chandrak&ata (graceful like the moon), 
Saumukhya (of a charming face), and Subhaiikan (auspicious). In tie Purana, the 
BrihaUsamhitd, and the Kirana-tantra, the rames combine beauty and utility— - 
Buchaka (pleasing), Vritta (round and dignified), Vajra (beautiful and solid like 
the club), Dvi vajra (doubly so), and Pralinaka (firmly attached). 

With regard to the names and functions of the component parts of tho 
column tbo variation is a little less marked, The number of these subservient 
parts, called mouldings and common to all orders, is very significant. Thus 
in the Manaadra, which, of almost all the treatises, deals separately and exhaus- 
tively with the pedestal, the base, (he column or shaft, and the entablature, 
mention is made, in connection with the pillar, of five mouldings apparently of the 
shaft. They are called bodhikd, mushti-bandha, phalaka, tfifita, and ghafa, But the 
total number of mouldings, when the base, pedestal, and entablature are also taken 
into consideration, is forty-seven. The 8u prabheddgama describes two sets of seven 
mouldings, one set referring to the column of the main building and the other to 
that of the pavilion. They are called respectively danda, mandi, kaiftha , kumbha, 
phalaka, vira-kanffta and potikd ; and bedhika, uttara, v&jana, muradhikd, tula 
jayanti and tala. 


1 8m pegs ItS, note 1. The contents ot the tout following pans ate referred to in note detail 
elsewhere in this book (p. 195 1 ) ; their repetition here is felt unavoidably neoeesary. 
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This increasing number of mouldings has reashed the significant number 
of eight in the Mataya-Pur&na, the Brihat-8amhit& and the Kiraiia- tantra, and 
bears the very same eight names— vahana, ghata, padma, uttaroahtha , b&hutya, 
h&ra, tula, and upa-tula. 

The component mouldings of the Greco-Roman orders are also exactly eight in 
number, and like the five orders themselves their names have remained invariable 
ever since their introduction, though most of them have been given more than one 
name. They are called (1) the ovolo, echinus or quarter round ; (2) the talon, 
og$e, o. reversed cyma ; (3) the cyma, oyma-reota, or cymatium ; (4) the torus; 
(6) the sootia or trochilos ; (6; the cavetto, mouth, or hollow ; (7) the astragal, and 
(8) the fillet, listel, or annulet. 

Some of the eight mouldings of the Indian order can be identified, with a 
reasonable certainty, with the corresponding mculdings of the Grseco-Roman order. 
Padma, for instance, implies lotus (petal), and oyma also suggests the same thing. 
Uttarosh(ha, literally the lower lip, and the cavetto, mouth or hollow are apparently 
the same. Sara, meaning chain, seems to imply the same object as the torus, bead 
or astragal. Ghata means a pot ; it may correspond to the ogee, talon or reversed 
cyma. V&hana is that which supports anything, and the abacus also serves the 
same purpose ; so they may correspond to each other. Tula and upa-tula otherwise 
called vdjana and uttara seem to correspond to the fillet, listel or annulet. 

The proportionate measurement of the columns is another important point of 
comparison. The details are discussed in the writer’s Dictionary. The first Indian 
sort is six diameters high, the second seven diameters, the third eight diameters, 
the fourth nine diameters, and the fifth ten diameters high. 

“ Concerning the proportions of columns," says Ram Raz (page 38), " the 
second sort of column in the Hindu arthitecture may be compared with the Tuscan, 
the third with the Dorio,the fourth with the Ionic, and the fifth with the Corinthian 
or Composite pillar." He further adds that " there are other columns in the Indian 
architecture, not only one diameter lower than the Tuscan, but one to two diameters 
higher than the Composite." The same is also the case with the European columns. 
" The orders and their several characters and qualities," says Gwilt (2538)," do not 
merely appear in the fixed species of columns into which they have heen subdivided, 
but are distributed throughout the edifices to which they are applied." 

“ Both the Indian and Grecian columns are diminished gradually in their 
diameter from the base to the summit of the shafts a practice which has never been 
observed in the Egyptian ; on the contrary, a diametrically opposite rule has been 
observed in their shafts, which are made narrower at the bottom than at the top. . . 
The proportion in which the diminution at the top of the Columns of the two 
former (Indian and Gr.teco-Roman) is a lift turns to Lave been- regulated by. the 
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fame principle, though not by the same rule. The general rule adopted by the 
Hindu architects in this respect is that the thickness at the bottom, being divided 
into as many parts as there ate diameters in the whole height of the column, one of 
these parts is invariably diminished at the top; but in the Greoian and Roman 
architecture, the diameter of the upper part of the shaft, in a column of fifteen feet 
in height, is made one-sixth less than its thiokness at the base ; and in a column of 
fifty feet, the diminution is one-eighth, The higher the columns are, the less they 
diminish, because the apparent diminution of the diameter in columns of the same 
proportion is always greater according to their height, and this principle is 
supposed to have been discovered with greater scientific skill, and is adduoed as one 
of the proofs of the highly refined taste of the Greeks : but we observe that precepts 
derived from the same principle have been taught and practised in India from time 
immemorial." 

The point at issue is not the actual identification. The striking similarities in the 
names of the mouldings, like padma or oyma, hara or bead, or in the names of orders 
like the Miirita or Composite, may sometimes be attributed to inexplicable coinci- 
dence. But in view of other striking similarities between Vitruvius and the 
Manasura, su.:h as the classification of orders into exactly fivo, and the division 
of subservient parts, called mouldings, common to all the orders, into eight, and 
also the proporiionate measurement varying equally from six to ten diameters, 
and tapering almost in the same way. there would 6eem to have been something 
more substantial than mere coincidence. An influence, direct or indirect, of the one 
upon the other, seems highly probable. I venture to think, further, that there 
might have been a relation of indebtedness between the two authorities. 

The concluding chapter (XVII) of this section in the JU&nat&ra deals with 
joinery. No separate treatment has been accorded by Vitruvius to this subject. 

The next chapter (XVIII) in the MdnanSra is a summary of details concerning 
buildings of various storeys and kinds described in chapters XIX— XXX. The 
following ohaptecs, XXXI— XXXVI, deal with attached buildings of various 
descriptions and requirements Chapter XXXVII refers to the first entry into a 
newly-built house. Doors are separately describe 1 in two chapters, XXXVIII— 
XXXIX; so also the royal pal&oes anl courts are described in obapters XL— 
XLII. Cars and chariots, couohes and thrones are treated in the next three 
chapters. XLIII XLV. Arches are separately described in chapter XLVI, so 
also the theatre (Madhya-raAga) is treated ia chapter XLVII. And this archi- 
tectural portion of the M&naeara ends with the description of ornamental tree 
(chapter XLVIII ), crowns (chapt er XL1X), and ornaments and articles of fnrnitnre 
(chapter L) 1 . 


1 for more detail* ie* peg** 47—90. 
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The soulpiural portion of the work (chapters LI—LXX) deals with the art of 
carving and measnring images. This portion practically comprises illustrations of 
the tala measures. Vitruvius, as we shall show presently, has not treated the 
subject separately ; he has mixed it up with the architectural description. 

With regard to these subjects the comparison between the Mdncu&ra and 
Vitruvius need not be lengthy. Both these authorities in matters of detail must 
necessarily differ from each other even if one were translated from the other, 
because the local conditions and national requirements are entirely different 
regarding not only residential buildings but also temples. On the broad lines 
of methods and principles, however, the comparison can be briefly continued 
in the expeotation of fruitful results. 

Thus, in the Manasara, the whole compound of the house is divided into five 
courts (obapter XXXI), eaoh of which is furnished with a gate-house (chapter 
XXXIII), and a large number of detached buildings are also built within eaoh 
court (chapters XXXII, XXXVI, XIX-XXX). 

Vitruvius also divides the compound into exaotly five courts, whioh are, 
however, not used simultaneously (Book VI, chapters III— VII). “ There are,” 
says Vitruvius, “ five species of courts, which receive their names from their 
forms. The Tuscan, the Corinthian, the Tetrastylon (with four columns), the 
Displuviatum (open at the top), and the Testudinatum (roofed).” In the 
USnaadra also, it should be noted, five technical names have been given to 
these five courts, antar-maiidala (innermost court), antanihara (the second 
court), madhya-nihara (the middle court), prakara (the fourth court) after 
which the ohapter has been mmed and which is stated to be first introduced in the 
Mamaara, though as many as seven oourts are described in the Mrichchhakafika, 
The fifth one is oalled maha-maryada or extreme boundary. Thus in the Afdnasdra 
the courts receive their names from their situation, and not from their forms. 
Forms are discussed in the J fanaadra also. In fact the treatment of this subject, 
like all others, is by far the more exhaustive in the Mamaara. Even the five gate- 
houses of the five oourts have been treated at great length in a separate ohapter 
(XXXIII) and given five teohnioal names, dv&ra-iobha (beauty of the gate) 
belonging to the ar.tar-mandala or first court, diara^ala (lit., ' gate house', of the 
second court), dvara-prasada (lit., edifice of the gate), dv&ra-harmya (lit , palaoe 
of the gate), and mdha-gopura (lit., great gate-house ).* 

Within these courts, buildings of different requirements have been similarly 
distributed by the two authorities. For instance, in the M&naadra, chapter XXXVI 
is called Qriha-mSna-sthana-viny&aa, literally meaning, * location and measure- 
ment of house', and ohapter XXXII is called Parivara-vidh&m, meaning, ' the 


> Tor relennoti mi pag* SI, 51. 
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buildings for the members of the family ' (of gods). The corresponding chapters 
(Book VII, ohanters, I, II, IX) are named by Vitruvius 'situation of buildings 
according to the nature of different places,' ' proportions of private buildings to 
suit the nature of the sites,' and 1 proportions of houses in the country.' Detached 
buildings, situated ' both within the compound and outside, have been described in 
the Mdnaaira in two very long chapters XXXI V, XXXV) called Maitfopa 
and &&li i. The term Maiidapa is used to imply, first, a house or pavilion set up in 
a village or on the bank of a sea, river, tank or lake ; seoondly, all the detached 
buildings within a compound whioh is divided into five courts ; lastly, it implies 
various sorts of rooms in a temple or residential building. also implies 

almost the same kinds of buildings ; but they are more commodious, and their forms 
and twelve storeys are taken iuto special consideration. Chapter VI (Book I) 
called by Vitruvius ‘ distribution and situation of buildings within the walls' 
may be compared with ' Maiidapa ’ and '8&ld ’ with respeot to general principles 
and methods. But Vitruvius's treatment of the subject is comparatively brief. 
The brevity of his account of individual buildings also becomes obvious when 
the 'arrangement and parts of Grecian houses' and 'interior of the cell and 
the arrangement of Pronaos’, described in two small chapters (Book VI, chapter X, 
Book IV, ohapter IV), are compared with the exhaustive description of similar 
subjects detailed in some thirteen chapters (XVIII— XXX) in the Manae&ra. 

Doors are separately described by both the authorities. Vitruvius calls the 
ohapter ' Proportions of the doors of temples ' (Book IV, chapter VI) In 
the Minasdra the subject is treated under two ohapters (XXXVIII, XXXIX), called 
Dvara-sthana (location of doors) and Dvara-mam (measurement or proportions 
of doors). Both the authorities classify doors under -three species. Vitruvius calls 
them Doric, lonio, and Attic; and in the Mana&ara they are called Chhanda, 
Vikalpa, and Ibhaia, Here is a striking point of similarity with respect to an 
important omission. In the Mciniwra the Jati class al ways goes with the other 
three classes mentioned here. Vitruvius has also omitted Corinthian and Tuscan 
which generally go with Dorio and lonio. In the Mdnaa&ra the height of the door 
is stated to be, as a general rule, twice its breadth. "Their width," says 
Vitruvius, "is found by dividing the height into two parts and a half, and taking 
one and a half for the width below." Single folded as well as double folded doors 
are mentioned in the Mdnaairj, Vitruvius has referred also to four-fold doors. 
Indian doors are decorated with foliated and floral ornaments, as well as 
with the images of deities. " These doors," says Vitruvius, " are not to be 
inlaid cerestrota), nor in two folds, but single folded, and to open outwards. ' 
Aooording to Vitruvius doors are generally eonstruoted in the middle of the 
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front wali. But according to tbo M&nasara doors may also be constructed some- 
times not in the centre of the frontage, but on either side of the middle. 

Windows are not separately described by Vitruvius. But in the M&nas&ra a 
long account of them has been given at the end of chapter XXXIII; similarly 
an account of stair-cases, omitted by Vitruvius, is found in the Manasara at the end 
of ohapter XXX. No separate mention has also been made by Vitruvius of 
arches, to which subject an entire chapter (XLVI) has been devoted in the M&na* 
«<Sra. Vitruvius has left out the accounts, given in the Manasara, of oars 
and chariots (chapter XLIII), couobes (XLIV), thrones (XLV), orowns (XLIX), 
ornaments of the body and articles of house furniture (M. L), as well as the 
ornamental tree (XLVIII). 

In the M&nas&ra, on the other band, a very brief reference is made to an objeot 
resembling a theatre, to which Vitruvius has devoted several chapters (Book V, 
chapters III — IX). Vitruvius has not treated separately the royal palaces found in 
the Manas&ra (chapters XL— XLII), nor does the M&nasara contain any aooount 
of his special buildings, such as ' Forum and Basilica,’ ‘ Treasuiy, Prison, and 
Curia,’ ’Harbours and other buildings in water'’ (Book V, chapters I, II, XII). 
Building materials, though frequently mentioned, are not described in the 
M&nasara under separate chapters. Vitruvius has devoted some eight chapters 
(Book II, chapters III— X) to the subjeot of building-materials, namely, bricks 
(compare the Manasara, ohapter XII, last part), sand (M. XII', lime (M. LI), 
PozzolonA, stone quarries (M. XV), timber (M. XV) and firs, oalled Supernas and 
Infernas, and the Apennines 

Vitruvius deals with painting and preparations of colours in the larger part of 
a book (VII) of fourteen chapters. This subject, as well a« Vitruvius’s books 
(VIII— X) on Instruments. Machines and Engines, have no place in the 
M&nas&ra. In place of these matters, some twenty chapters (LI— LXX) of the 
M&nas&ra have been devoted to sculptural matters to which only the following 
brief and casual reference has been made by Vitruvius (Book III, ohapter I) : 

" In truth they (symmetry and proportion) are as necessary to the beauty of 
a building as to that of a well formed human figure, whioh nature has so fashioned, 
that the faoe, from the chin to the top of the forehead, or to the roots of the 
hair, is a tenth part of the height of the whole body. From the chin to the crown 
of the head is an eighth part of the whole height, and from the nape of the neck to 
tbo orown of the head the same. From the upper part of the breast to the roots 
of the hair a sixth, to tbe orown of the head a fourth. A third part of the height 
of the faoe is equal to that from the ohin to the under side of the nostrils, and 
thence to the middle of the eyebrows the same; from the last to the roots of tha 
hair, where the forehead ends, the remaining third part. The length of the foot 
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is a sixth part of the height of the body. The fore-arm a fourth part. The width 
of the breast a fourth part. Similarly have the other members their due 
proportions by attention to whioh the* ancient painters and sculptors obtained 
so muoh reputation ’’ 

“ The navel is naturally placed in the centre of the human body, and if, in a man 
lying with his face upward, and his hands and feet extended, from his navel as the 
eentre, a oirole be described, it will touch bis fingers and toes, It is not alone by 
a circle that the human body is thus circumscribed, as may be seen by placing it 
within a square. For measuring from the feet to the orown of the head, And then 
across the arms fully extended, we find the latter measure equal to the former ; 
so that the lines at right angles to each other, enclosing the figure,- will form a 
square.” 

“ If nature, therefore, has made the human body so that the different members of 
it are measures of the whole, so the ancients have, with great propriety, determined 
that in all perfeot works, each part should be Rome aliquot part of the whole ; 
and since they direot that this be observed in all works, it must be most strictly 
attended to in temples of the gods, wherein the faults as well as the beauties remain 
to the end of the time." This is all about the defects, to which in the Manai&ra 
practically a whole chapter (LXIX), one of the two concluding ohapters of the 
work, is devoted. It is called Afiga-dfahana, literally, ‘ defects of the limbs. ' In 
both the authorities the subject is discussed in connection with sculptural objects, 
bnt curiously enough, defects and consequent penalties concerning images and 
idols have been entirely left out both by Vitruvius and the Mtinaa&ra. Both the 
authorities have referred to the subject as oonoeming buildings only. This sort 
of similarity can hardly be due to mere coincidence. 

" It is worthy of remark," says Vitruvius, “ that the measures necessarily 
used in all buildings and other works, are derived from the members of the human 
body, as the digit, the palm, the foot, the oubit, and that these form a perfect 
number, oalled by the Greeks Him s." Phonetically this sounds like what the 
Indians call TMa» ; and there is a similarity in meaning also 1 . In the above 
quotation Vitruvius has briefly referred to only the eighth variety with whioh 
the male human figure is measured also by the Indian authorities. Details of 
the tila measures given in the writer's Dictionary need not be repeated here. 
It should also be noted that in both the authorities the face from the chin to the 
top of the forehead is taken as the standard of all the tala, measures which number 
ten in the M&natHra.* 

1 Tdleios is an adjective from Mo-i, meaning end, end tile is derived from tale end implies 
the distance between tbe ends of two fingers (see page 188). 

* Bee pegs 198 above. 
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The lut point of comparison between Vitruvius and the Jf&nosflra is in 
respect of the linguistic style. We have already pointed ont that Silpa-idatraa or 
architectural treatises in India were written in a very peculiar style. Sanskritists 
like Dr. Q. Bfthler and Sir R. Q. Bhandarkar have truly branded it as the ' most 
barbarous Sanskrit.’ This remark really means that all possible sorts of violation 
of the rules of grammar and rhetorio have been committed in the language of the 
SUpa-i&tlrat. The matter has been discussed elsewhere in great detail, which need 
not be repeated here. One of the theses presented by the writer before the 
Leiden University and passed in his favour by that learned assembly after long 
discussion was this ; 

"The ungrammatical style of Sanskrit revealed in the branoh of literature 
of which the M&naeara is a representative, is due to the want of literary proficiency 
on the part of the professional architects who seem to have been the authors of it." 
With this the following apology, for ungrammatical style, of Vitruvius may very 
fruitfully be compared . 

"I beseeob you, 0 Cesar," says Vitruvius, "and those who read this my 
work, to pardon and overlook grammatical errors; for I write neither as an 
aooomplished philosopher, an eloquent rhetorician, nor an expert grammarian, but 
as an architect : in respect, however, of my art and its principles, I will lay down 
rules which may serve as an authority to those who build, as well as to those who 
are already somewhat acquainted with the science." (Book I, chapter I). 

I oannot help thinking that if the writers of the HUlpa-tottrae generally, and 
the author of the M&naeara in particular, were consoious of the nature of their 
style they would oertainly have added to their treatises an apology like that of 
Vitruvius. 

There is yet another curious similarity between Vitruvius and the Manas&ra, 
It is regarding the titles of both the works. Both are hidden in a mystery. Vitru- 
vius's work bears practically no title. It is called by his translators * The 
architecture of Marcus Vitruvius Follio.' It has been pointed out in the Preface that 
tha term 'MinasSra' also admits of various interpretations. For a sage, M&nat&ra 
is a very unfamiliar name. No suoh sage is mentioned in the various branches of 
Sanskrit literature exoept in this newly discovered Vastu-tSstra, A king of 
Malwa, however, bore this name. As a derivative name, Mmat&ra, meaning 
essence of measurement, and suitable for the title of a work like this, has some 
philological resemblance with mensuration, The derivative meaning of the 
term 'Vitruvius' is uncertain. The point, however, to which attention is invited* 
is the curious similarity between the treatise of Vitruvius and the Jffituisdra in 
respect of the uncertain signification of their titles. 
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There is also an uncertainty larking over the ages in which the architecture 
of Vitruvius and the Manaaara were composed. "It is likely that” the former 
** oomposed twenty-five years before the Christian era.” This conjecture is 
based mainly on Vitruvius’s mention of his patron, Julias Cesar. But there is no 
mention of anybody under whose patronage the M&naadra might have been 
oomposed. 

The similarities so briefly outlined will be more convincing to those who 
have oarefully studied both Vitruvius and the Uanaa&ra, 

Those who are, however, inclined to think like myself and refuse to attribute all 
these affinities to mere ohanoe, will be anxious to find out the connecting link between 
the two authorities. The question was put before the Oriental Conference held in 
Calcutta in January, 1922, to point out the link, about the existence of which there 
seems no reasonable doubt. A learned disoussion was held on the paper but no 
suggestion was received, on this point. 

There is the expedition of Alexander the Qreat to explain the Grecian 
influence on the Gandhara sculpture. The ' Questions of Menander’ may perhaps 
stand for the title Milanda panhu, There is again the Romaha-siddhmta, to 
indicate the influence of the Roman astronomy upon the Indian Jyotiaha • 
iattra whioh had, however, already established itself as ono of the six essential 
limbs of the Veda, the most ancient extant loro of human learning. Similarly 
the art of building, whioh is intimately connected with all living beings, was 
developed by the ancient Hindus at the early Vedic period. But the Silpa- 
lustra, which is but an analysis and commentary of the art, was necessarily evolved 
much later. Thero are reasons to think that the M&naaara is not the first work 
in which the 'essence of measurement and the system of proportions’ were oodified 
in the form of Sattva, though this may be the standard treatise, 

Until the missing link is found out, it is, however, possible to think that there 
was some work or works, or some floating traditions, which influenced both treatises, 
It will, therefore, serve no useful purpose in trying to further develop the nature 
of the various similarities between Vitruvius and the Minat&ra. I would not, 
therefore, hazard an opinion at present as to the precise nature of the connection 
between these two treatises Thero are argument which might support a claim of 
priority on behalf of either work. I shall be oontent, for the present, if thtf 
learned world be convinced that there are undeniable similarities between the 
two standard works and that these affinities do not seem to be accidental. 
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la trying to establish, in the preceding section, a relation of influence between 
Vitruvius and the Mmas&ra, one of my objects was to find out a land-mirk for the 
latter, as the date of the former is known approximately. 

" From the fragments of inscriptions relative to the Vitruvia family found 
in the neighbourhood of Farmiao (the present Mola di Gaeta), it has been presumed 
without a great stretch of probability, that it was in this territory Vitruvius was 
born. The age in which he lived was doubtless between the time of the death of 
Julius Cesar and the battle of Aotium, though some have assigned it to the reign 
of Titus. But his omission of the mention of a great number of magnificent build- 
ings, erected after the time of Augustus, and his especial mention of the 
theatre of Pompey as the only one of stone, sufficiently prove that such a conjecture 
is not warranted by circumstances. The dedication, moreover, points to Augustus 
as the patron of Vitruvius, and the incident of C, Julius, the son of Masanissa, who 
was born in the army of Julius Caesar, having lodged with him, as related in 
the third chapter of his eighth book, seems cloarly to indicate the time of his 
existence. It is likely that the following treatise (of Vitruvius) was composed 
when he was advanced in life, and that it was presented to his patron after he had 
assumed the title of Augustus, that is, twenty-five years before the Christian era, 
inasmuch as he speaks of a temple erected to Augustus, in his Basilica at Fano.”' 

The other laud-mark may perhaps be supplied by the following thesis admitted 
by Leiden University. “ There seems to have been a relation of indebtedness 
between the Minaaara, on the one hand, and on the other hand, the architectural 
portions of the Agni-pur&na, the Getruda-purdnu, the Mattya-pur&^a and the 
BAavtshya-ptirdno, the Kamih&gama, the i.uprabhed5g<ima, and the Brihat * 
sarhhitd.” The reasons for and the arguments in favour of such a belief have been 
disoussed in great detail elsewhere,' and ueed not be repeated here. For further 
sorutiny and more minute comparison, the Brihat-aatkhitS of Varabamihira, one 


1 Prof. Owilt, Pre/so*, xfl. 

*8tt pngs* 110-181. 
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of the nine gems 1 at the court of a mythionl Vikramaditya, is seleoted, Professor 
Eeru has given a probable date, 550 A D., to the Brihat-sathhita. The ages 
of the Purania and the Igamia mentioned in the thesis are more oonjeotural. 

Although primarily not a treatise on architecture the Brihatsa^hiti has devoted 
five chapters 1 (LI II, LVI, LVII, LVIII and LXXIX) to this art. Three of these, 
called Vaatu-vidya or the science of architecture, Prasdda-lakahana or the 
description of temples under twenty types, and fcayyasana-lakshana or the 
description of bedsteads and oouobes, deal with architecture proper ; and the other 
two, called Vajralapa or the first casting of imago and Pratma-lakahana or the 
description of images, briefly refer to sculpture. The following similarities 
between the Maiusdra and Brihat-aamhita may be noticed : 



Mdnaa&ra 

Bfihat-aaihhitd 

Origin and development 
of the science of architec- 



ture 

1,1 

un, i. 

Objeots of architecture . . . 

III 

UII, 2—3 (details differ). 

Testing of soil 

iv-y. 

LI II, 95-97, 85-92, 115-117. 

Ground plan ... 

VII. 

LI1I, 42-69, 88-84. 

Offerings to deities 

VIII. 

LIII, 99-100. 

Dimension of storeys 

XI 

LIII, 4-26, LVI, 29-30. 

Columrs 

XV. 

LIII, 27-30, 112-113, 121-123. 

Temple-buildings 

XVIII 

LVI, 3—8 (site), 9 (grouud), 10—16 



(general), 17—19 (twenty types). 

One-storeyed buildings . . . 

XIX 

LVI, 28, 26. 

Five-storeyed buildings ... 

XXIII. 

LVI, 27. 

Six-storeyed buildings ... 

XXIV. 

LVI, 22. 

Seven -storeyed buildings... 

XXV. 

LVI, 24, 

Eight-storeyed buildings 

XXVI. 

LVI, 21. 

Ten-storeyed buildings ... 

XXVIII. 

LVI, 20. 

Halls and pavilions 

XXXIII 

XXXIV. 

LIII, 118. 

Situation and measurement 



of houses ... 

XXXVI. 

LIII, 70. 


wr*T «rcr*fiifi£T writ rafcfa'flmMW il 

( Sfr lfg f t q T re q, Kotn. B. 8. 17). 

The exiatenoe of these gems as contemporaries haa been held to be untenable. 

1 This reiera to Kern'a edition published by A. B* Great Britain and Ireland. In eome other 
editiona, for inatanoe, in that of Bndb&kara Drived], Benares, Vikrama era 1658» tbeae ohaptera bare 
got a different numbering. Onr referenoea to the B^bat*aaibbiti are mostly to Kern’a edition. 

11 
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M&naa&ra 

Ceremonial entry into a 
newly-built house ... XXXVII 

Situation and measurement 
of doors ... ... XXXVIII 

XXXIX. 

Phalli ... ... III. 

Images of female deities... LI V. 

Images in general ... LXIV. 

Largest type of ten tH a 
measures ... ... LXV. 

Pint oasting of images ... LXVIII. 


Brihat-mfahitd 
LIU, 128. 

LIU, 26-27, 70-82 ; LVI, 10, 12-18. 

LVIII, 58—65. 

LVIII, 56. 

LVIII, 81-52, 57-58 (ends abruptly) 

LVIII, 4-80. 

LVIII, 1-8. 


An elaborate discussion has already been introduced regarding the types of 
buildings 1 and the five orders* Two other points of special interest and general 
importance may be elaborated here. 

The ground plans are treated under twenty-four schemes in the Manat&ra. 
Of these, descriptions in detail are given of the eighth and the ninth 
whioh consist respectively of sixty-four and eighty-one squares. In the Mdnaadra 
it is stated, by way of explanation, that these two plans were muoh in nse. 
Var&hamihira also has desoribed only these two plans. In the Brihat-vaihhita 
there is not the slightest reference to the other twenty.two schemes. As is usual 
with him, Var&hamihira has ohanged the names or location of the squares here 
and there. Another striking point of similarity is that only the square 
are desoribed in both the treatises, although in the Mdnasara five shapes or forms 
are given to the buildings. Varahamihira also has referred to the round type of 
buildings. Corresponding to these shapes there should be the ground plans also. 
But these are unexpectedly missing in the Maimara and also in the Brihat • 
sath hUd, But the details of round or circular plans and also of triangular 

plans, both consisting of eighty -one squares, have been quoted from a mythical 
Bbarata-muni by Bha^otpala, a commentator of the Bfihat-aafhhita. So in 
matter of such a striking omission also Varahamihira seems to have faithfully 
followed the Manasara, Oarga, or whatever else his sources might have been. 

The other point proposed to be discussed here is that concerning the sources 
of the Bfihat-acuhhitQ in architectural matters. Var&hamihira says that the 
science of architecture bas come down to him from BrebmS (Kamalabhfl) through 
several generations of sages. He further admits that all matters relating to 


1 Seepages 111 -IIP. 


• 8<w page* 116-1*8, 14O — 109. 
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arohiteotare are taken from Oarga, and small portions of the arohiteotnral trea- 
tises of Mann and others have been pot in from memory. 1 

The nameB of the sages passed over here may be gathered together from casual 
references. Mention is made of Vasishtha, Maya, Vitvakarman, Bhftskara and 
Nagnajit. 1 The Pur&gas are not mentioned by Varahamihira. But some of the 
Pur&uas are no doubt earlier than the Bjrihat-aarhhitti. 1 

It has been shewn that with regard to the teohnioal nameB and other details of 
the twenty types, under which temple-buildings are described, the Matsya-purfaia 
(ohapter 269, verses 28—63), the Bhamhya-pur&m (chapter 180, verses 27—35), 
and the Bfihat-aa>hhita (ohapter 56, verses 20—28) are identical. 4 The Bhaviahy o- 
pur&na (ohapter 130, verses 15-26, 36—37, 27—35) can be read, letter for letter, 
in the Brihatoailihita (LVI. 8 — 19, 30, 20—28). When verses 22 and 36—37 
of the former are compared with the identical verses 15 and 29—30 of the latter, 
it seems as if Varibamihira were the debtor. 1 It should be noted that the linguistic 
defeots of the Bhaviahya-purdm are removed in the Brihakiamhita. 


vfatf mm \ 

mv trffecfwtf afo Tfai II 

grr fS r I 

wftr wn II (Brih*t-s»ifahili, LVI, 80-81). 

’^cj5f qfara* Jl«i i hi^’WtRNulh l LVIII, 8. 
swMt frptT* fa* *t enrafur: 1 lyii, 8. 

« r fyww to ^fa?i fwqpNr n lyi, 29. 

I LVIII, 52. 

trrcr qfofa w q prwrfw^ dun* l LVIII, 15. 

VWfiraT 5 wgs qfona qifa&J* l LVIII, 4. 

* Bm pegs 194. 

* Seepages 114-118. 

'fowfwfa** i 

wfa* qfa*T u 22 . 

wwRwi to qrfircf fa*q*toir u 86. 

*Tt* mwn w w wgftv faqfa w * l 

gPRrrn 1 87. 
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Similar illustrations oan be drawn from the Matiya-purSna and the Bfihat • 
tathhtti also. For instance 1 of the former verses 2 (chapter 255), 19 and 20 
(chapter 270) can be compared with the latter in respect of LI11, 28 and LVI, 12, 
18. Yarihamihira’s is apparently the improved version in the revised edition. On 
this ground one is tempted to plaoe these Parana* before the DftAataaifchttd. But 
Var&hamihira himself has not admitted his debt to these authorities. In these 
oiroumstanoeA priority might be claimed for him. 


There is one other point, which deserves special notice. In the Matiya-pwrOiyi 
eighteen professors 1 of the soience of architecture are mentioned, namely, Bhrigu, 
Atri, Vasishtha, Vifcvakarman, Maya, N&rada, Nagnajit, Vife&l&ksha, Purandara, 
Brahman, Kumara, Nandita (Siva), Saunaka, Qarga, Vasudeva, Aniruddha, Sukra 
and Yfibaspati. Of these eighteen professors, Qarga, Maya, Viftvakarman, Vasishtha 

and I 

fagfc 11 15. 

mi (pf 11 29. 

II 30. 


1 rew>s * g<-gr r w4 » ql TO ita r ft i 255, 2. 
and srorgrefl TOi ^fcrf g TO i $T ffcgw I LIII. 28. 

faro*# i 

fTOfrf 5Tt II 270, 19. 

and ftwiwOt fwwlT'RTP STORTl I 

frofcs ?Tt fajpsgfwi « lyi. 12. 


again TOT 



fawi iTjqti ^rrw^T* fito II 270, 20. 

and TOTO**** I 

r^wiim^MpTO fTjw 11 LYI. 13. 


' Matgya.puripa, chap, 255, 2—4. 

Compare: 

vnegaro $ ^ l 

*I7TOIH( YT^flBnifU I 
^ TO TWWTOT 5l*Ru iTOKr^TOg*T } H 

(Vtovakarma-prakua, Banana, 1888. XI tl, 15—27). 
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And Nagnajit have also been mentioned in tbe Brihat-samhitA. Yar&baraihira, 
the author of the Brihatsamhita, has included Bh&skara and Manu, who are not 
met with in the Matsya-purAna. The identity of these mythical sages is a 
vexatious matter in Sanskrit literature. One Bh&skara or Bhaskarachirya was the 
author of the Lil&vatl and the 8iddb&nta-kiromapi. Of Manu, we shall presently 
speak more. But the Matsya-purana does not inolude these names in its lists, nor 
does it mention Yarahamihira. 

In the M&nas&ra there is a list of thirty-two authorities, namely, Vifcva- 
karman, Yihveta, Yihva-s&ra, Prabodhaka, Vrita, Maya, Tvashjar, Manu, Nala, 
M&na-vid, M&na-kalpa, M&na-s&ra, Mana-bodha, Prashfar, Yitva-bodha, Naya, 
Adisara, Vit&la, Vibva-kabyapa, Vastu-bodha, Mahatantra, Yastu-vidyapati, 
1'arakarlyaka, Eala-yupa, Cbaitya, Chitraka, A varya, S&dhakaaara-saibhit&, Bh&nu, 
Indra, Lokajfia, and Saura. In the opening verse it is stated that the soienoe 
of architecture has come down to the Bage Manasara from Siva, Brahma and 
Yiahuu, through Indra, Brihaspati, Narada and all other sages. In a mythioal 
gentalogy of the artists it is further stated that from the four faces of Brahmft 
originated the four heavenly architects, namely, Vitvakarman, Maya, Tvashfar, 
and Manu. Their four sons, called respectively, Sthapati or the chief architect, 
Sutra-gr&hin or the designer, Yardhaki or the painter, and Takshaka or the 
carpenter, represent the guild of the modern architects. 1 

It should be noted that Yifevakarman, Maya, Manu and Tvashtar are men- 
tioned twice, once to represent the heavenly architects, and again as modern 
arohiteots. In the same sense Indra is also mentioned twice. 

Yikva-karman and Maya, to whom many extant architectural treatises 
are ascribed, are common in the Manasara, the Matsya-purana, and the Brihat • 
samhita. The Manasara and the Matsya-purana have, therefore, in common five 
authorities, namely, Brihaspati, Indra under tbe name Purandara in the Puraiia, 
Yitflaksha alias Vib&la in the M&nasara, Vi&va-karman, and Maya. The 
Manasara and tbe Brihat-eamhitA have in common Yiftva-karman, Maya and Manu. 

■wnf* g ft fos j T S \ 

W* II 

w trnfl mfmi |w tot u 

tmti ?r-Y YTfW I 

*ra* awra** i 

Irem* tot* 5 faslm ara «nm u 

(Agoi-Puilpt. ohtp. 89, v. 1—6.) 

• Ohaptwa, min, I, II , sm pagaa 66, 64, 86. 
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Vikva-karman, etymologically implying the Creator of the universe, Ik 
more or less a professional name for an architect. Manu is less so. This is a 
generic name. Uention is made of fourteen Manus , 1 namely, Svayambhuva, 
Sviroohisha, Auttami, Tfim&sa, Raivata, Chakshusha, Yaivasvata, Skvarpi, 
Daksha-aavarpi, Brahma-savarpi, Dharma-savarpi, Rudra-savarpi, Rauchya-daiva* 
s&varni, and Indra-savarpi. Manu is a sort of seoond Creator, the Indian Adam, 
representative of man and father of human race. It seems, however, olear that 
there most have been an architect Manu also in the ordinary sense of the term, 
because with him several architectural works are associated. He is stated in the 
Rfim&yapa* to have built the ancient city of Ayodhyi, the capital of king 
Rama. 

Maya is a more historical person. Several existing architectural treatises 
are ascribed to him.* He may not be as old as the Zend Avesta. Ahura-Mazda 
and Maya- Asa ra are perhaps not one and the same person. But he is 
mentioned in unmistakable terms as the architect of a wonderful council 
hall, of whioh it is stated there oould not be any parallel in the world of the 
mortals, and whereon all heavenly ideas were depicted in bricks and stones. He 
deolares himself as a great poet of architecture ( mahakavi ), a Ruskin, among the 
rivals of gods, and be is their Vikvakarman who was the heavenly architect among 
the gods . 4 

1 HanuMihhili I, 68. 

'eAtwt *nn i 

trraiinfa *t gfl faffcrr wn* u 

(Riihayaps, Idikipfl*, verse <). 

1 Bee the writer's Dictionary, Appendix I, where a note on the latest disooveries of che Maya 
civilisation In America is also given. 

4 Eli fif I H grefa : 1 

tiro ^ mzwr- II 5 

a&T ftfERtr wm w3ttct%.* I 

?r wit I faraarfaft II 9 

qfij w for it i 

qfcprw $fc| STTOtfa* II 10 

qt fst uprap fon fafcK rr | 

Svt fl I lti| ^ WITH H 11 
tmfgwwftmpnH fir v&Nwrr i 
wy i wra puhw wit at $$ I wt n J2 

(tlahibbirata, Sabba-parvan, chapter I, 5. 9—12). 

The famous commentator NUakaptha odds the following note 
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Like Manu, Maya is also a generic name. He is also known by some other 
personal names, 1 So the Maya of the Manas&ra, of the Matvya-pwam and of 
the Bfihat'$amhita may not be one and the same person. It is just possible 
that there might have been a Maya, who borrowed from or based his treatise in 
any oase upon the M&nat&ra. 1 In faot it is perfectly dear from the list of 
authorities quoted from the MAnasara that there must have been at least one 
more Minasara, from whom or from whioh our Manasara has borrowed. It has 
also been pointed out 3 that the term ManatAra has been used to imply both a 
person and a treatise. The uncertain identities and the confusing ohronology are 
indeed stumbling-blocks in the field of Sanskrit researches. 

In all items of comparison between the Manatam and the cognate works, 
wc have seen 4 that the Manasara oontains fuller lists. In the present instance 
also there are more than thirty-two authorities mentioned in the Manaa&ra, while 
the Matsya-purana is content with a list of eighteen, and the Brihat-saihhita has 
specified only seven. But none of these three treatises has admitted the authority 
of either of the other two. From this it would appear as if they were quite 
ignorant of the existence of one another, being separated by an insuperable gap in 
time or space. But such a relation is untenable, 1 should say improbable, between the 
Matty u-purana , the Bkavishya-puraiia and the Brihat-sarhhita in any case, unless 
however we ohoose to suppose that there might have been an unknown authority 
or some floating tradition, by whioh these treatises have been influenced in the sqme 
way even to the extent of ohapter and verse, but without any knowledge of one 
another. But I have failed to satisfy myBelf with such a hypothesis. For we have 
seen identical passages in these works. 8 All these three contain the same list of 
twenty types of buildings bearing the same technical names, and identical in other 
details. 8 Buildings are described under certain types in all the architectural 
works. Their technical names have no signification. Unless one list is copied from 
the other, these names need not be identical. In fact such is the case with regard 
to the fuller list in the MAnasAra. Therein we have seen ninety-eight types of build- 
ings described under more architectural divisions and with fuller architectural details 

jtffftfsrrwTSFi s fwwtf i ngnifc fafwftw* i mgera ingw 

NjrnwreiT- 

wt **g*rcr tctr twrtatfr I 

1 Sea pages, 99, 91 

* See page 91. 

* See Prefaoe, pegee 9-8 

4 See pages 110—181. 

•8ee pegee 168.104. 

* See pages 114—118, 
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than in these non-arobiteetural works. 1 But except in one or two solitary 
instances like Kailata, the names of these types of buildings are not identical. 
But there are certain similarities all the same. For instance, the Meruk&nta of the 
Afdnasdra is read simply as Meru in the Pardnaa and the Brihal-aarihi&d. This 
is certainly an improved reading, first, because Meru as the name of a mountain 
or as a geographical term is well known in Sanskrit literature*, and secondly, 

' k&nta * in the expression ' merukanta ' is meaningless. Similarly the reading 
Vfitta of the Pwrmaa and the Brikat-aaihhitd is an improved version, a good 
emended form of vtvrifa of the Mdnaaara. Almost similar is the case with 
regard to another architecturally very important object, namely, the column 
or order, for the columns are stated by the authorities to be theregulator of 
the whole composition. In this case also the Mdnaadra contains a fuller list. 
It has two sets of five technical names for the orders, while the Mataya- 
purdm and the Brihat-iathhita contain only one Bet of the five orders. The 
names of these orders in the Mdnaadra are different from those in the Puraiia 
and the Satihita, but Varahamihira has given the very same five names to 
the orders as the Malay a-purdn%, and they have also the very same eight names 
for the mouldings or the component parts of a column. The Mdnaadra, as in all 
other cases, has a fuller list of mouldings also. It contains more than forty-seven 
mouldings for the pedestal, base, shaft, and entablature ; the shaft being given 
five special mouldings. And as in the case of the types of buildings, there are 
some names of mouldings, for instance, ghafa and hara, common in the Manaedra, 
the Mataya-pnrdna, and the Brihat-aathhitd. 

So in three important architectural matters, namely, the preceding authorities, 
the types of buildings, and the orders and their component parts, the Mdnaadra 
has fuller lists than those in the Malaya purana and the Brihat-aamhita wbioh are 
exactly identical iu these matters. In these circumstances one is ordinarily likely 
to think that a 1 iter work only can make a thing more complete. But there is 
another essential point to consider, namely, that the Mdnaadra is avowedly an 
architectural treatise, while the Mataya-purdm and the Brihat-aamhita are not, 
their treatment of architectural matters is but casual, and in fact they have entirely 
left out purely architectural description. It is dear beyond doubt that the 
Parana and the Samhitd must have consulted an architectural treatise for their 
information and guidance in architectural matters, just as they have, certainly, 
based their references, for instance, on medicine, to a standard medical treatise. 

■Baa pages 110 -ns. 

* FOr inatanoe, Naiehadhaoharits, 18 ; Bhartfihari, Vairigya-iataka, 160. eta Compare the 
term* like Sumeru, UHaramero, eto. 

' Bee pa gee US— 188 
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If the Minaa&ra had an opportunity of consulting Varahamihira or the 
Matsya-purfaui, the reading like Vivrita for Vritta, or Mem-kanta for Mem could 
not have remained unamended in it. Besides, if the Manasira had been composed 
after the works like the Maleya-pur&na and the Brihat^amhiti, why should it not 
have added these two to its long list of authorities ? It would be no argument to 
say that the author of the Mdnasara might not have consulted these authorities or 
might have been quite ignorant of their existence. For, though not primarily 
works on architecture, the Matsya-purdm and the Bfihat-samhita have been well 
known to subsequent literature, and we shall presently show that the author of the 
M&nasdra had an extensive knowledge of things from a wide study and observation. 

In these ciroumstances, though ready to readjust my views in the light of 
new facts, my present impression is that there must have been a direct influence 
between the Matsya-purdna, the Brihat-samhitd, and the Bhavishya-purdna 
while the connection between these treatises and the Manasara might have been 
indirect. The age of the Manasara, however, is indicated by other things also ; 
and these will be discussed presently. 

There are only a few treatises wherein the term Manasara is mentioned. The 
Agni’purana, as already pointed out, 1 has some passages of uncertain meanings, 
wherein the term ocours. For instance, it is stated, that above the ka-ndia 
(literally, parrot’s nose) or gargoyles, that is the water-spout in a building, there 
should be a vedi or platform furnished with a neck. And this should be as 
prescribed in the Manasara (minasaraka) , or, the object of it is to make a passage 
for refuse ( malasdraka ).* This latter interpretation seems untenable; for the adjec- 
tive is used in the neuter singular, and ordinarily would not qualify a feminine 
singular noun. If the first rendering be acceptable, the expression would form a 
separate clause, its rndnasdrakam, moaning, this is in accordance with the roles of 
the Manasara . 

There are reasons to think that a relation of direot influence exists between the 
Agnvpuraiui and the Gamda-purdiya? And through the latter the former may 
be oonneoted with the Matsya-purdiya, the Bhavishya-purdna and the Brihat- 
samhita* 

The Sukra^niti is another important work, which, though not an architectural 
tre.tiae, deals largely with subjects relating to arthitecture and sculpture.® It 

1 Be® Preface. Compare also note 2, page 164—165. 

‘ a STOT IITOTW* ( ? STTOTOR or W5RITTO ) I 

• (Agni-porip»,XLII, 17) 

4 Bat pages 118 -lli. 

* Beo pages 114—118 and the writer*! Dictionary under Tritida. 

•chapter IV. Seotion4.fi) tff »B f , < 3 > 

•to. (in details in appendix I, in the writei’* Dictionaijr) 
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is a work on royal polity ascribed to an author, &akraoh&rya, whose age has not 
been clearly established. It appears to be anterior to the Mataya-purana for the 
reason that the latter has included Sukra as one of its eighteen Authorities . 1 
.The question of the identity of &ukracbftrya with this &ukra mast necessarily come 
in. But there is hardly a satisfactory answer to give. 

In the i§ttfcra-nit» we notice also a large number of passages common to it with 
another work called the KSmandakiya-niti which has been assigned by Dr, R L. 
Mitra to the fourth century of the Christian era on the ground of its dedication 
to Chandra Gupta, existence of Hindu temples and absence of any trace 
of Buddhism in the fifth century A. D. when the Chinese traveller Fahien 
visited Java, where in an island called Bali the work has been discovered . 1 

This Kimandakiya-nity which has apparently borrowed from the Artha-iaatra 
of Vishnu Gupta, * seems in its torn to have been freely drawn upon by the Agni- 
Pwaiia .* This Purina , we have shewn, may have borrowed from the Lanaaara 
also , 6 

This introduction of the fcukraniti, the Kamandakiya-nili and the Ariha- 
Saatra, together with the Mataya-puram, the Agni-purana and the Manaaira, 
may appear as an episode. But a time may come when the inter-relation of all 
these treatises will be more satisfactorily established. 

The next external references to the name of Manasara are met with in a famous 
prose romance, the Daia-Kumara-Ghariia 8 , by a very eminent author, Daudin, 

> Pag. 164. ~~ " ^ ~~ " 

WTn*n: II < Kim,ndakl J‘- nlti ' »-»>■ 

Here, it la argued, Chandra Gupta refers to I, or II Chandra Gupta of the Imperial Gupta 
Dynasty who are assigned respectively to 820— 826 A.D., and 875—418 A.D. 

(Kamandaktya, L. 6). 

Dr. Jaoob places the Artha flabtra in the fourth oentury B. 0., (Berlin Academy Seitzunga* 
berichte, 3911, pages 954— 978 ; 1912, pages 882— 849), Prof. Keith tends to bring it down to the 
second or first oentury B. 0. (J. R. A. B. 1915). 

4 Dr. B, L. Mitra, Kimandakiya, Bibl# Ind. page 4. 

1 Bee pages 110—118. 

1 Edited by Kale, Bombay, 1917; see page 4; repetition below is felt unavoidably necessary 
(i) Pag. 4, paragraph i, Una S- ffWTUUTUUWt 

zupwnt upwTt vftr wnWt i 

(ii) P.8, para l.Une 8- WWpfaWtfT *UWT*i 
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who " probably dates from the sixth century A. D. ” Therein Manas&ra is 
repeatedly mentioned in unmistakable terms as the king of Malava, (modern 
Mfilwa) with whom was engaged in war king R&jahaifaaa of Magadha or 
PJ$alI-putra, the mordern Patna. The latter was the father of Rajavahana, the 
chief of the ten princes or da&a-Kuma*a after whom the work iB named. 

Here is a possibility of the MZnas&ra being conneoted with the king of 
Malwa bearing the name Manasira. There are several works in the Sanskrit 
literature, which seem to have been named after their patron, for instance, the 
Skanda-purana is supposed by some scholars to have been associated with the name 
of Skanda-Gupta of the Imperial Gupta Dynasty. The Harsha-charita has 
undoubtedly been named after king Harsha. But nothing more is known about 
king Manasara of Malwa ; nor is anything stated, directly or indirectly, about 
him in the MSnasira itself. On the other hand, the internal references to the 
expression Manas&ra, whioh have been already introduced elsewhere, 1 prove 
shat the term has been used in three different senses, namely, a treatise, an 
architect, and a class of sages or professors of architecture bearing the sur- 
name, like, Manu or Maya, or the professional epithet, Manasara. In nose 
of these senses, however, would the king of Malwa fit in. If he were a real 
personage and had sny connection with this stauda: d treatise on architecture 
and preferred to remain inoognito, the author of the Manasara would 
have added a fourth ambiguity referring to his anonymous patron. In the body 
of the Manasira there are several passages, which will be presently dirnmoacd 
evincing on the part of its author not only a clear knowledge of man and 
things of the then Magadha and Malwa but also of all other chief cities and the 
broadest divisions of India of his time. 

The third external reference to (the architect) Manasara is found in two 
epigraphical records of unoertain reading. In these unpublished documents the 
epigraphist reads the expression, which is used in two inscriptions to imply the 
name of an architect, as Mana-sarpa and not Manasara. In the light of informa- 
tion presented for the first time in our volumes, the epigraphist may perhaps be 
ready to revise his reading of the expression when the inscriptions are properly 
edited and finally published.* 

mi) p. la-i-s-^ mftr wm, urotw wrfcf iitftSw 

qggwamfr i 

(It) P. 48-11 uqifcQEfO *1181 HTTOIMp^. 

faffTfr* ff fr w wfrwft ft | 

1 Bae Preface, pp. 3, 8. 

• Rplgraphist's Report, Madras, 1001, not. 807, 809 flea pages 4, note 9 ; 180, note S ; 176. i» 
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In an architectural compilation, tixlprs-sarhyraha, of apparenly a very late date, 
we have shewn already 1 ! that the Mdnasara is quoted in its true form. About the 
worth of considering this reference I am rather doubtful. Not that I am unwilling to 
bring down the Mdnasara, but because there are several facts, which cannot fit in to 
a very late date, like 1830 A. D. when a manuscript * of the Mdnasara was 
oopied. The compilation could have easily consulted the Mdna.ura even if the 
latter were placed side by side with Vitruvius, or before Maya-Asura of the 
Mahabharata or Ahura-Mazda of the Zend-Avesta. 

Of the internal evidences from the Mdnasdra the following points may be 
considered. 

For the orientation of buildings it was necessary for the Indian 
architects to ascertain the right cardinal points. For this purpose the Manasdra 
in agreemeut with all complete works on architecture including Vitruvius, makes 
use of a gnomon, 3 obviously because the mechanism of the compass was not 
known to the ancient architects. For similar purpose the astronomical treatises 4 
also like the tiurya-iiddl'anta, and the Lildvati and the Siddhant a- i iromani of 
Bhaskarachurya use the gnomon. Ihe calculation of the shadow is tho main object 
iu this matter, and the gnomon is used simply to ascertain the shadow The 
sun's rays falling on an object like the gnomon causes the shadow. So at first the 
obstructed light which gives rise to the shadow, must naturally be taken from the 
sun. But the sun’s light is uncertain and cannot be adjusted according to the 
requirements of the scientific and advanced study. It is, therefore, not difficult to 
believe that the later astronomers easily found out some artificia and 
adjustable light to replace the natural and unadjustable light from the son. 
In tho Man sdra only tho sun's light is made use of, while in the Snrya * 
siddhdnla and other astronomical works lamp light was used in order 
to measure the shadow. These lattei 1 works also followed an improved method 
in ascertaining the level whereupon the gnomon was erected in order to 


1 See pngo 10G. 

* Called • 0 ' in tho description of manuscript- attnohed to our edition of the Man as are. < B ' is 
dated 1677 of the &iiivihan% cm (1823) ; ‘ D ’ ii dated 1663 of the 6aka era (1784). The remaining 
eight copies, A. B. F. Q. H. 1. J. K. aro cot dated. 

* For full description see the writer’s Dictionary under 6ahku. 

4 SfttyMiddbanta, III, 1 — 4 ; LUavatl, part 2, erotion 4, oljaptar 9; Siddhaute-siromspi, Ini 
pert, chapter VII, 86-49. Of. Vitruviu* Book I, chapter VI, Book IX, obapter IV, VIII. The aotuel 
prooees of working the gnomon for aeoertaining the oardinal points and (dialling is described in full 
detail* from all these authorities in the writer's Dictionary under Sanhu, 
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oalculate the movement of the 'shadow accarately. The methods followed in the 
Mdmsara are antiquated. It seems, therefore, that the Surya-aiddhUnt i and 
other astronomical works must come after the Manasara, 

The next internal evidence presented here for consideration is that concerning 
the knowledge evinced in the Manasara of the most prosperous countries throughout 
India. We have seen that ninety-eight types of buildings are described in 
the Mintdra under twelve divisions, namely, of one to twelve storeys. Although 
sizteen-storyed or even seventeen-storeyed gate-houses (qopuras) are mentioned, 
religious or residential buildings are not erec ed beyond twelve storeys . 1 The 
technical names of buildings of one to eleven storeys are more or less po.'tical, 
But the buildings of twelve storeys, largest and most gorgeous of all edifices, bear 
more significant names : 

They are oalled Magadba, Janaka, Madhya-k.inta, VarinJaka, Virata, Paflobala, 
Sphu(Gu)rjaka, Kerala, Druvida, and lvalinga. These are the names of ten 
countries which cover the length and breadth of India. At one time or another 
they seem to have been very prosperous, possessing as they did distinctive types 
of the largest and most magnifioent edifices. 

Magadha 1 is the country of South Bihar, where the PAli language was 
spoken. Janaka or the ccuntry of some twenty one generations of Janaka kings, 
otherwise called Videha with capital city Mithila, is North Bihar, which corresponds 
to the modern Tirhut and Purniya divisions between the Gaydaki an d £ 0 fu rivers. 
Madhya-kanta stands for the Madhya-desa, the middle country or the tract 
situated between the Himalayas and the Viudbya range to the east of Vinftkana 
and to the west of Prayaga or Allahabad.* Some authorities make it the 
Doab. Vamsaka is the country of the Vatsa kings, of which Kaukambi was 
the capital city. It apparently bordered on Madhya-deka. Virata 4 is the 
country in the vioinity of the modern Jaipur wherefrom the PiiOohala country 

i See pages 62, 47—61, 111— U*. 

1 Magadba is also mentioned io the Datakumira^obarita ; vfw *7*^3 
which was conquered by king M&ntisarr of Milava (see Prefaoe p. 4, note). But Mftlwa is not 
honoured with a separate type of fcweW-estoroyed buildings ; and it would appear strange and unusual 
if this king Min sftra were the patron of the Manasara , the standard work on architecture. 

HSlitar U « (Manu ' n » 2l) ‘ 

4 It wm At the coart of tho king of Virata that the Piijduva prince* and Dmnpad! pasted the 
thirtee th year of their exile inoogaito. Tbo Virata princeis Uttar a wet married to Arjuna’t eon 
Abbimanyu who at the tge of ifxteeo only gallantly challenged simultKncooily seven mo»t femou, 
genet ah of the Kaurova nrmy at the battle of Kurukthetra. 
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begini. The present town of Bairat is one hundred and fifty miles sooth of 
Delhi. P&floh&la is the Punjab, “ with a little territory in the more immediate 
neighbourhood of Baetinapura/' extending north and west from Delhi from the 
foot of the Himalayas to the Chambal, Ahi-ohhatra being the capital city of 
north P&fioh&la or Rohilkhand, and K&mpilya of south Paflchila or the Qangetio 
Doab. 1 The reading of the name of the country mentioned next is uncertain. 
I would read it Gflrjaka for Gurjaraka instead of SphQrjaka 1 and identify it with 
the oountry of Gujarat. Kerala is the country of Malabar proper on the western 
coast extending farther down from Gujarat. Then comes Dravida* or the oountry, 
where the Tamil language is spoken, extending from Madras to Cape Comorin. 
This traot is roughly bounded by the Vindbya range on the north where 
Madhyadeta ends, Kerala or Malabar coast on the west, and Kalinga or Coromandal 
coast on the east. Kalihga implies the twelve-storeyed buildings of Kalinga 4 , the 
country along the Coromandal coast, north of Madras, wherefrom the Drarida 
oountry begins. It is dear, therefore, that India comprising these ten countries 
extends from the Himalayas on the north to the Cape Comorin on the south, from 
Bihar including perhaps north Bengal on the east to the Punjab and Gujarat on the 
west. 


Aooording to the Mabsbhirata king Vir»t»’i capital was railed Matsy» which Cunningham 
finds in the neighbourhood ot Jay pur. Wilson says: " Diuajpoor, Bungpoor, and Coooh Behar." 
Apparently tharo waamore than one ooantry of this name and one would appear in Northern 
India. Mann (II. 19) placea Matsya in Brahmarshi-deta. 

1 Aooording to the Mahibb»rata (Smith’s History, [age 848), it would seem to hare ooonpied the 
Lower Doab. Mann (II. 19) plaoes it near Kananj. Wilson will have it extending north and west 
(ram Delhi from the foot of the Himalaya to tbs Chambal and separated by the Canges into 
Northern and Southern Pifiobila. Cunningham oonaidere North Pifiobila to be Bobilkhand with 
the oapital oity Ahi-ohbatra represented by the ruins near Bimnagar, and tbe South Pafiohala 
to be the Qangetio Doab with the oapital oity Kimpilya between Budiun and Fsrrukhibad, 

•This term eeemi to mean literally something belonging to tbe fint union of lovers 
oharaoteiised by joy in the beginning and some expectation of fear in the end. Of the ten names, 
it should be noted, this is the only one whiob as the name of a oountry oan be doubted U the amended 
reading be not aooeptable. 

* As applied to the classification of Brahmins (Pafioha- Drivida, namely, Drivida, Karpita, 
Qurjens Mahirieh(ta, and lailafiga), it has » much wider application amhraoing Gujarat, Maharashtra, 
and all the southern ooontries. 

s ^ Oalinga proximi mari of Pliny. 

II (Tantras, sae kpte's Dictionary) 

\ (Himiyane, IV. 88). 
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A Dumber of questions may now arise. Did these ten countries exist 
in a prosperous condition at any one time in the history of India ? Did they ever 
possess gorgeous edifices of twelve storeys admitting of ten different types ? How 
could the author of the Manaa&ra come to know of them? Was the description of 
these buildings based on the details of the existing edifices, or was it meant to bean 
injunction to be followed in erecting edifices in these countries ? Is there 
any reason to think that the li&nas&rt i is a technical treatise ' on architecture, 
and not a work on polytechnics like the BrihaUtaihhita dealing oasually with 
architecture and sculpture, nor an encyclopedic work like the Pur&naa of northern 
India and the Jgama s of southern India, which too have incorporated within them 
architectural and sculptural as well as literary, religious, and scientific subjects ? 

That the Mdnasdra is an avowedly architectural treatise meant for 
professional students of architecture and written by an architect, there need be 
no doubt. This will be dear beyond doubt even to a casual reader of this volume, 
not to speak of those who care to look up the writer's Dictionary, and Text or Trans* 
lation of the Mdnasara. To me it is, further, clear that the Mdnabdra was largely 
based on details gathered together from the existing buildings and partly on 
details from the existing literature on the subject. It was, of course, meant to be 
a guide book ; but it never aimed at being the sort of poem which is read for the 
beauty of its language or the general interest of its theme. It is very likely that the 
author of the Manasara was aware of the condition of buildings existing in the then 
India comprising the ten countries mentioned above. There might not have exited 
sinn Itaneously buildings of twelve storeys in all the ten countries. What seems 
to be really meant is the distinctive types of magnificent buildings belonging to 
each of these countries. 1 For the Ma.naid.ra is not an history of buildings of 
any country; it is a guide book, and as such it must give illustrations 
and generalise its findings. It matters not, therefore, if these countries were 
not equally prosperous at any one time. It is sufficient that these countries had 
flourished, and that they were well known in the history of India, and also that 
every one of these could at some time or other -claim prosperity, and magnificenoe. 
Of these, Fafichala and Drivida are stated to be of the smallest types ; next 
higher in size and importance are Madhyadesa, Kalihga, Virata. Kerala and 
Vaihflaka; the largest and most important are Magadha and Janaka. Sphu(Gfi). 
rjaka is not specified (Manasara, XXX. 10-* 36). 

i About the exiatenoe of these types there need not ce muoh doubt ; because, for instanosb 
Mig ad ha, Piflcbala, Drivlija and others are need to imply types other than of buildings also. For 
instance Magadha stands lor a Prakrit language, a tribe of people born of a Vaitya mother and 
Rahatriya father ; Pafiohila stands for one of the four styles of composition ; andDrivtya for a 
lan guag e, a olese of Br&mhins, ete. The point is sufficiently elaborated later on. 
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The last question to answer is bow the author of the MinafSra came to 
know of these countries or divisions of India. If these countries were autonomous 
and independent of eaoh other, the knowledge of them must have been reoeived 
through literature, should a tour all over India for a purpose like this be thought 
nn improbability in days before the establishment of the British Govern* 
ment. If on the other hand the internal affairs of all these countries were settled 
by a common and central authority, who alone could decide upon a policy for common 
good and under whom alone guide books like the M&nusara disoussing genera) 
methods and principles of building for all countries could flourish, there must have 
been an empire comprising all or most of these oouniriea. The probability of the 
latter view is strengthened by the consideration of the styles of architecture, apart 
from the type^of buildings discussed above. These styles are also designated by 
geographical names, whioh imply much broader divisions, namely, Northern, 
Southern and Eastern. They are called Nagara, Dravida and Yesara In case of 
some architectural objects Vesara admits of two other branches, namely, Andhra and 
Kalihga, the three together constituting Tri-kalinga or three Kalingas. 

The Nagara style is distinguished by its quadrangular shape, the Dravida by its 
octagonal or hexagonal shape, and the Vesara by its round shape 1 . 

1 ton* *rr*rt utw? vvwr vjfai «to I 

ST*’ tot WT* II (Man* taro, XLIII, 124-6). 

This is applied to ears and chariots. Tbe rules referring to buildings proper are given in XVIII, 
92—104 ; XX7I ; 76 ; XXI, 72—73, etc. etc, ; referring to sculpture proper, see for instance, LII,78 
100 ; LI1I. 46 47 63-54, etc. 

bV srTftto aa-- I 

*T»ri: $rfto to tot ftoT i 

fn‘ tosrcfafk ii 

wtamw ftoto STftorwn I 

^ ^9^* VtYTOTSf || (Soprabhcdlgama, XXXI, 87—89). 

These also refer to buildings. For ruleB referring to soulpture see the Kamikagama, LXV. 6—7, 
12*18 ; and the BrihaUsarhhita, 1 LY111* 4 (fern’s odition). 

'• An interesting reoord from Holal is the label cut out on the capital of a finely carved pillar In 
the Ampitesvara temple. It is called in the inscription a Sfikira pillar. Speaking of the sculptor 
who made it, the reoord says that he Bammaje, the pupil of Padoja oi Soge, was a Vitvakarman, i.e., 
the architect of the gods in this Kali age ; the mastor of the sixty.four arts and sciences, the Oliver 
builder of the sixty-four varieties of mansions, nnd the architect who had invented [ ? discovered] 
the four types [styles] of buildings viz., Nagara, Kalinga, Di&vida and Ve&ara. 

(Progress report of the Assistint Archaeological Supe rintendent for E pigrapb j . Southern Cirole , 
1914-46, page 90). 

In another inscription iEp. Carnafc, volume VIII, part 1, Sorab Taluq, Inscription, no. 275, 
Roman text, page 92, translation puge 46, note 1) these styles are called *• Dravida, Bhtoija, and 
Nagara, " of which Bhfiroija, which literally means < grown up on the spot', may refer to (he Vesara 
style with Kaliftga and Audhra as its two branches. 

These and many other quotations will be found in the writer's Dictionary under Ndyara, 
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"So far as is yet known, we oannot point to any buildings of very early date, 

or before the Bixth or seventh century, if indeed quite so early,” This is the state* 
raent made by authorities like Fergusson, Burgess, Smith and others. This may be 
referred to all parts and all styles of India. Cunningham has gathered together 
fragments of what he oalls the Qupta style, of whioh, however, no single example 
in its entirety can be cited. 

The Dravidian "temples generally consist of a square base ornamented 
externally by thin tall pilasters, and containing the celi in whioh the image is 
kept. In front of this may be added a manfapam or hall, or even two suoh, but 
they are not characteristic of the style. Over the shrine rises the Wthara, of 
pyramidal form, but always divided into storeys and crowned by a small dome, 
either ciroular or polygonal in shape. Another special feature of these temples 
is the gopurama or great gateways, placed in front of them at the entrances to the 
surrounding courts, and often on all the four sides. In general design they are like 
the vimanaa or shrines, but about twice as wido as deep, and very frequently far 
more important than the temples themselves. Another feature is the cornices of 
double curve ; in other Indian styles the oornices are mostly straight and sloping 
downwards. As the contemporary northern styles are characterized by the 
prevalence of vertical lines, the Dravidian is marked by the prevalence of horizontal 
mouldings and shadows, and the towers and gopurama are storeyed. Then the 
more important temples are surrounded by courts enclosing great corridors 
or prakaraa, and pillared halls. ” 

“ The square rathas were evidently models of Buddhist vihArna, and became 
the designs from whioh the temples proper or tmdnaa of Southern India were for 
long oopied ; and further, the oblong raths, like Arjuna’s temple, appeared to have 
given the first form to the great gate .ways or gopurama .” 1 Pierced stone windows 
are found at Ellora and other plaoes. 

Regarding the Chilukyan style, which covers the Hyderabad territory, 
the Central Provinces, Berar, and the Maratbi speaking, and a part of the Kanarese- 
speaking districts of the Bombay presidency, it is stated that " the earliest 
temples within this area, however, are not very clearly marked off from 
the Drit vidian and the more northern style— somo of them have distinctly northern 
spires, and others are closely allied to the southern style. ” For instance, " the 
old temple of P&panath at Pattadakal presents a curious combination of stylos. The 

Mlurgeu oitM (Imp. Qaaetteer, II, page* 172, 171) •> example temple* at Madura, RimeSwaram, 
Tinnevelly, ^rlrangam, Kaaohlpufam ; Pattadakal (Vlrupllceha temple), Ellora (rock-cut Kail&ta 
tempi*). 


12 
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body of the temple is Dravidian but the fcikhara is a curious approximation 
te the form of the early northern Hindu or Indo- Aryan ordor, while in details the 
temple shows a strong leaning to the Dravidian.” " Still in Mysore, Dharwar, and 
Belgaum, as well as in Berftr and Maharatba districts, sufficient remains still exist 
to illustrate the various development of the (Cbilukyan) style. >u 

" In the Ch&lukyan temples the corners are often made prominent by incre- 
ments placed over them, or the whole plan is star-shapdd, the projecting angles 
having equal adjacent faces lying in a circle as in the templo of fielnr in Mysore 
(built about 1120 A. D.)." There are other examples, where “ the fcxkhara did not 
preserve the southern storeyed form but was rather stepped, forming square 
pyramid with breaks corresponding to the angles in the wall, and with a broad 
band answering to the larger face in the middle of each exposed aide of the shrine, ” 

“ The pillars are markedly different from the earlier Dravidian forms ; they are 
massive, richly carved, often oircular and highly polished. Their capitals are usually 
spread out while middle section of the shaft is richly carved with mouldings in the 
round. They are almost always in pairs of the same design. ” The richly carved 
and richly ornamented pierced windows belong specially to this (Chalukyan) style 
as we see it at Ajantaand elsewhere, just like the pierced stone windows employed 
in Dravidian temples atElloraand other places. " The buildings were erected 
without mortar, and the joints were carefully fitted. The whole was covered with 
sculpture, often of geometric and floral patterns, intermixed with numerous mytho- 
logical figures ; and in the later examples, the courses of the base were carved with 
the auoceasion of animal patterns prescribed for them in the &ilpa-&aatra», This is 
very fully exemplified in the great temple of Hoysale&vara at Halebid.” * 

These peculiarities of the Dravidian and the Chalukyan styles are taken 
from existing examples. Most of these details are also found under the 
Drivida style of the M6na»&ra which, however, does not refer to the Cb&lukyan 
style as a separate order. 

The Northern or Indo- Aryan style of architecture covers the whole area 
once occupied by the Aryans “ usually designated as Hindustan ’’ to the north of the 
Tipti and Mabanadi rivers. “ What is known as the Jain style of architecture in 
Western India is a development or variety of this Indo- Aryan order, and was used 
by the Hindus and Jains alike all over Rftjputaoi, Milwa and Gnjarit. It was 
employed in its moat ornate form by the Jains in their famous marble temples on 
Mount Abu, and by both the Jains and Hindus at Nagdfi near Udaipor. At Girnir 
also and Satrunjaya in Gujarftt as well as Ehajurlho in Bundelkhand are olnster* 
of temple of this order.” * 

* Borgesi, ibid. p. 175. ’Ibid,;*” 179, 1T7. ' Ibid. pap 177, 179. 
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" Under this style are classified monuments of very various orders whioh may* 
be separated into two or more distinot types.*' The Vesara of the Manasara is 
apparently one of these orders. 

“ The shrines and mandapas are squart, and only slightly modified by addi- 
tions to the walls of parallel projections, whioh in the earlier examples, were thin ; 
the walls were raised on a moulded plinth (pilha) of some height, over which was 
a deep base [odhisAfftana], the two together rising, roughly, to about half the height 
of the walls ; over this is the paralleled face of the wall, usually of less propor> 
tionate height than in the Chilukyan style, and though devoted to figure sculptures 
in compartments, the tall thin pilasters of the southern style have disappeared, over 
this is the many-memberei architrave, and oornioe, above which rise the spire and 
roof. The spires follow the vertioal lines of the wall, and present no traoe of 
division into storeys, but vary in details with the age, In the earlier examples 
the summit was crowned by a large fluted, ciroular block called amala (pure, 
shining) &I5, probably mistaken for Amalaka (Phyllanthus Emblica). The finial 
over this is of the shape of a vase, known as the Kalaia or Karaka .*’ "One of the 
most striking features of the style is the richly oarved domes over their mandapas 
or porches. (Nothing can exceed the elaboration and delicacy of details in tho 
sculptured vaults of the temples at Abu and Nagda). These, with the diversified 
arrangement of variously placed and highly ornamented pillars supporting them, 
produce a most pleasing impression of symmetry and beauty." 1 

"The earlier examples were apparently astylar, then- like the southern 
forms— with columns arranged in the mandapas in groups of four, and later, 
especially in Western India, the larger domes or twelve pillars formed the 
central area of the halls. These manjapas in early examples were roofed with 
loog, Bioping slabs; but, to provide for oarved conical roofs inside, their outer 
forms represented courses of masonry, whioh were oarved as in temples of Kanarak, 
Bbuvanehvara (older ; Ambaranath, Baroli, Khajuraho, Abu and Chitor (mediae- 
val; ; Nasik, Benares, Udaipur, $atrunjaya, etc. (recent;.” 1 

The peculiarities of the N&gara style, except in one or two rather unessential 
points, would correspond to these details of " Northern or Indo- Aryan style.” The 
Amala or Amalaka Ula is not mentioned in the Manasira under this appellation; 
but tho murcthni-ishfika (brick at the top) seems to serve the eairie purpose as the 
Amala-HlA, The kalaia or dome, iikha and iikhara, are the distinguishing 
features of the style found also in the Manasara in addition to the square shape. 

“The temples at Bbuvaneli vara . . . differ very markedly from those in the 
west in being almost entirely astylar— pillars having been introduced in later 
‘Ibid pages 178, 179. ‘Ibid. page! 181, 180. ~ 
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additions. They have the early form of iikhara— nearly perpendicular below, 
bat carving near the summit ; and the orowniug member has no resemblance to 
aoy thing like the small domes on Chilukyan spires.'* 

Burgess, following the classification of Fergossou, has included the style found 
at Puri, Bhuvanehvara, and Kanarak under the Iudo*Aryan or Northern style. 
But he has admitted that it “ may be separated into a distinct order.” What is 
called the Vesara in the Manasira seems to be identical with this style. The 
main characteristic feature of this style is, according to the Manat&ra, its round 
shape, and thin is clearly exhibited by temples and images in the Orjssan countries. 

The identification of N&gaia with Northern India needs, however, an explona- 
tion. It seems to have been never before used exclusively in that sense. 
Moreover, it is the name of an extensive division in Mysore, a part in Tanjore 
and a number of ancient villages in the Deccan l . But it is found used more 
frequently as the name of villages, towns and rivers in Bengal, Bihar, the United 
Provinces of Agra and Oudh, Rajputana, the Punjab, and Gujarat*. Nfigara is also 
the name of a portion of the tikanda-Paraiyx, of a sect of northern Brahmins, and 
of a soript. The Skanda-Puraiia, whioh to some scholars seems to have been named 
after Sk and* -Gupta (455—480 A. D.), the seventh emperor of the early Gupta 
dynasty, contains a part called Nagara-kbanda. In this part of the Skanda-Purana 
it is claimed that the Niger a Brahmins are superior to all other Brahmins. It is 
held that they came over from the north and settled down in Gujarat at a place 
known as Nagaranandana>pura. From these Nugara Brahmins, it is said, came the 
use of the Nagari alphabet, whioh belongs exclusively to Northern India. Indeed 
it is very famous as tho name of a soript particularly of Northern India extending 
from Bihar on the east to the Punjab and Gujarat on the west, and from the foot 
of the Himalayas on the north to the Vindhya range on the south. This is the 
very tract which seems to have been covered by the Nagara style about the time 
6{ the Manatara. 

The southern and eastern tracts represented by the Dr&vida and the Vesara 
styles can also be associated respectively with the limil, and the Telugu including 
the Orissau scripts. As based on soripts aud languages, -these divisions Nigara, 
Dravida and Vesara, have existed apart from the architectural styles. 

The expression Nagara is ocrtainly not ooined in the Manatara. Nagara is a 
common name for the town, and Nigara is an adjective therefrom and implies 
something connected with a city. Maduri of Southern India i« apparently an identical 

1 8m the writer*! Dictionary under Nigara. 

1 J. A. B. B., 1896, volume LXV, pert I, page* 116—117- Base's collection ol references la this 
Journal and many other quotations will be found under Nt/Ora in the writer's Dictionary of Hindu 
aruhiteoture. 
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Rams to MathurS of Northern India. In the same way, the Nagara-kh&oda of 
Mysore, the port N&gore of Tanjore, and the village NSgara of the Deccan oan be 
accounted for. There are several things to prove conclusively that the Aryan 
influence and civilization were spread, from Aryavartaor Northern India, all over the 
D&kshipatya or Southern India. It is true that the borrowed nanus sometimes 
become more prominent than those of which they are but imitations. New York of 
America, for instance, is much more prominent than old York of old England. 
Similarly the name Nfigara, though originated in and indicating Northern India, 
might have beeome more prominent in Southern India. 

All these divisions are indicated by terms which were already in use as 
class names. The architecture of the. country is divided into three broad styles and 
ten types, corresponding to the geographical divisions and the political entities. 
And there seems to have been a bond of union between these entities, however 
autonomous and independent they may have been in their mutual relation. 
In the total absence or rather non-existence of a unifying Authority, the 
growth of a record of generalization, a guide book for the whole oountry, 
would be highly exceptional if not improbable. In other words, the presence 
of a standard work on architecture like the Mdnas&ra seems to presuppose 
an empire comprising countries having their own styles, methods, and principles, 
which are reoorded and illustrated under so many divisions. Whether or not 
such books of generalization could have been written in those ancient days of 
India even without the patronage, active or passive, direct or indirect, of an 
imperial authority, it will be a useless, at any rate an unnecessary, discussion for 
our purpose. It is sufficient for me that the existence of such an empire may 
be taken to be conducive to the growth of such a treatise as the Manasara. 

Existence of an empire at the time of compilation of the Manasara seems 
to be indioated also by the following facts. 

In connection with construction and disposition, according to ranks, of 
royal palaces, thrones and crowns, royalty is divided into nine classes.’ They are 
called, in descending order, Ohakravartin, Mah&raja or Adhiraja, Mahendra or 
Narendra, P&rshnika, Potfadhara, Maiidalsia, PaftabhZj, Pr&hataka and Astra- 
gr&hin. The number of storeys and halls in a palace, the divisions of the whole 
compound into different oourts, the quarters for royal personages and officials, and 
other buildings, whioh are necessary adjuncts of an Indian palace, are described. 
The royal qualities, courts, army, and rate of revenue in accordance with the 
clam to whioh a king belongs, are also incidentally mentioned. A consideration 
of these matters might have helped us in arriving at a time in the history of 
ancient India, if She historical materials and especially chronological data were 
availaole. 


• Minonim, ohsftan XL, XL!, XI ; Me p*goe 75-60, 42 of thli volume. 
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What, however, concerns us most here is to ascertain the relation existing 
between these nine classes of kings. They are mentioned by their common names, 
and not by proper and personal names. 

An empire in any ease has been expressly recognised in the M&naeara. It is 
clearly deelared that the empire of the Ohakravartin or universal monarch reaches 
as far as the four oceans . 1 So it must include the whole of India, divided into 
three divisions, Northern, Southern and Eastern, otherwise apparently known as 
Nagara, Dravida and Vesara, According to another classification, we have 
seen, this empire seems to have comprised ten kingdoms. But here the empire is 
stated to have nine kinds of rulers. 

The Ohakravartin is the suzerain of all the subordinate kings who send up 
tributes and taxes to him . 1 The next king, called both Maharaja and Adhiraja, is 
the lord of seven kingdoms . 3 Mahendra or Narendra is the master of three king* 
doms, and more honourable than the Parehnika, Paftadhora, Mandate sa, and Paf- 
f abhaj classes of kings . 4 The Parehnika is responsible for the administration of one 
kingdom, and the Paffadhara governs only half a kingdom . 5 The rest seem to be 
chiefs rather than kings though they possess their own army and courts. The Man* 
daleia is stated to be content with a matydala or province, while half a matydoda or 
province is left to the charge of the Patfabhaj 5 . The Praharaka is the king of 
several jana-pada or divisions ; and the Aetragrahin looks after several districts 
and is the ruler in a large city . 7 

About the Adhiraja it is stated that he must belong to the solar or the lunar 
race . 8 The kings of these races are Kshatriya by caste. Nothing is specified 
regarding the caste or castes of the other classes of kings. But the Prahdraka is 
expressly stated to be born in a Brahmin, Kshatriya, Vai&ya, or &udra family* 
This state of things points to a time when the &udras were also recognised as kings, 

1 wtew ww i 
fiWT SC&T tfeTHTW Hfawr- I XLII> 6 “ 7) - 
wiwaffj I <“• XUI > 10 >- 
ntf ^ to 1 

rffeH ftfaqfqil < M - XLll > 76 “ 76 >* 

» M. XLII, 11-18. 

«M. XLII, 14-16. 

•M XLII, 18,81—88? 

• M. XLU, 88-88. 

r If. XLII, 88—35. 

•M. XLII, 18-13. 

* « m wqnwfyj w wi foy ft y r* \ < M - XLn * 
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There does not seem to be much doubt that the reoognition of these divisions 
presupposes the existence of an empire, the extent and the boundaries of 'whiob are 
made clear by the geographioal classification of the ten types of gorgeous buildings 
and the three styles of the architectural and sculptural objeota. These various 
divisions seem to represent the different schools of one system, the different branches 
of one united civilization and culture. For such an empire, it is not absolutely 
necessary to find oat a political head who can keep together the apparently separate 
and exclusive entities under his direot military control. 

When was there such an empire existing in India embracing the Nigara, the 
Dr&vida, and the Vesara portions all withio itself? It is true perhaps that even 
in the time of Manu tracts of the country south of Vindhyas were known to 
the Aryans, and truer still that in the time of king Atoka, who partially 
conquered a portion of what we are now describing as Vesara and Drivida, 
there was a friendly intercourse subsisting between the north and the south. But 
the south was south still, aad did not oome to be considered as forming, along with 
the north, part of ons and the same whole. The idea of such an empire as would 
inolude whole India from the Himalayas to the capo Comorin, from Qujarat 
to Bengal, had not yet grown up. It was still to come, and arrived much 
later when all the different parts came to be united under one hand. This 
leads us to consider next the course of development of such an empire, the story 
of which as a matter of fact is the story of the gradual spread of the Aryan 
influence and power from Aryavarta or Northern India southwards. 

Dr. Buhler seems inclined to think that the Aryan conquest of South India 
took place “ a considerable time before the Vedic period came to an end, and it 
certainly was an accomplished fact, long before the authentic history of India 
begins at the end of the fourth century B. C.” 1 According to Rhys Davids, till 
about the time of Buddha, Kalihga and part of tho pecoan below the banks of 
the God&vari were outside the area of Hindu settlement.' 

Ring Atoka conquered Kalihga and annexed it to his empire. The same 
monarch in his ediot (XIII) refers to the Cholos, Pagdyas, and Keralaputras as his 
packantas or neighbours. It is evident from this edict of king Atoka that the 
three South Indian powers— the Cholas, P&gdyas and Keralaputras— were, till the 
third century B. C., quite independent of Magadha. But presumably the friendly 
relation, which had existed between king Atoka and those three powers, opened for 

> Apestamba, 8. B E., II, page XXXVI-XXXVJI. ~~ 

* Satts-Nipits, 1011 ; see also Aignttara Niks ye, 1. 218; IV, 868,396,800; Vinaya texts, II. 
146. 

The aeeount ol Bias's advanoe op to Ceylon as given ia the Bimayapa refleets a travel rather 
than a oonqnett. 
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the Ant time the road of an exchange nr amalgamation of two distinct civilizations, 
namely, the Aryan and the Dravidian. It is also not inconceivable that in or 
before the third oentnryB.C., Andhra or Telugu country was in part Aryanised. 

And lastly it is clear from tbe Allahabad pillar inscription of Samudragupta 
that this Indian Napoleon direoted his campaigns against eleven kings of the 
south, nine named kings of Aryavarta, besides many others not specified, 
the chiefs of the wild forest tribes, and the rulers of the frontier kingdoms 
and republics. He had also diplomatic relation with very remote foreign powers. 
“Although it is at present impossible to identify every one of the countries, kings 
and peoples enumerated in the inscription, enough is known to enable tbe historian 
to form a clear idea of the extent of the dominions and the range of the alliances 
of the most brilliant of the Gnpta emperors.” 

He conquered south Koftala in tbe valley of the Mahanadi, subdued all the 
chiefs of the forest countries, which constitute the tributary states of Orissa ; and 
the more baokward parts of the central provinces, Pish(apura, the ancient capital 
of KaliAga ; the hill-forts of Mahendragiri and Kottur in Qanjam ; the kingdom 
of Manfaraja on the banks of the Kolleru lake ; Yengi between the Krishna and 
tbe Godavari; Kaflchi to the south of Madras; Palakka in the Nell ore district; 
Devarfiahtra or the modern Mahratta oountry; and Erandapalla or Khandesh. 
This would imply the whole of the Dr&vida country bounded by the Coromandel 
and the Malabar Coasts. The only place left by Samudragupta for his son 
Chandragupta to oonquei and to annex to the empire was Kathiawar in Gujarat. 

“ The dominions under the direot government of Samudragupta thus comprised 
all the countries of Northern India. It extended from the Hooghly on the east 
to the Jamuna and Chambal on the west ; and from the foot of tbe Himalayas on 
the north to the Narmada on the south. Beyond these wide limits, the frontier 
kingdoms of Assam and the Gangetic delta, as well as those on tbe southern slopes 
of the Himalayas, and the free tribes of Rajputana and Malwa, were attached to the 
empire by bonds of subordinate allianoe, while almost all the kingdoms of the 
south had been overrun by the emperor’B armies and compelled to acknowledge his 
irresistible might. The empire thus defined was by far the greatest that had been 
seen in India since the days of Atoka. He maintained diplomatic relations 
with the Knshan kings of Gandhara and Kabul, and tbe greater sovereign of the 
same race, who ruled on the banks of the Oxus, as well as with Ceylon and other 
distant islands ." 1 

We now see that it was not until the time of the Imperial Gupta dynasty 
that the kind of empire implied in such a work as the MSwu&ra came 
into existence. It is not our intention to say indeed that before or after 

* V. A. Smith, History of Indi* (1908), P*«*I 271-7*. 
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this there had been nothing in the shape of an empire. Jt cannot certainly 
be gainsaid that there was a flourishing empire under king Akoka. It cannot 
be denied either that there was an empire flourishing in the sonth indepen* 
dent of the Aryans, that of the Andhras, so far back as about the beginning of the 
Christian era. The Chalukyas also built up an empire after the fall of the early 
Guptas and remained powerful till about the middle of the eighth oentnry, when 
the Government of the country passed into the hands of the B&shtrakOtaa for more 
than two hundred years. Harshavardhana of Kanauj also built an empire which, 
however, did not include within itself the Dravidian countries. What appears 
dear to us is that not till the reign of Samudragupta (826—375) or until Chandra* 
gnpta II (875—413) was there any one empire which comprised the whole land, 
including the Telugn and the Tamil speaking places. It is further dear from the 
Allahabad inscription of Samudragupta that some of his subordinated kings 
belonged to the Sfidra caste. 

The next internal evideooe to be considered is one regarding religion. This is 
illustrated in the ilanasara by the indifferent treatment accorded to the Buddhists 
and the Jains, and also by the unusually dignified manner of addressing the Brahmins 
as the gods on earth ( bhu-eura ), and lastly by the predileotion for Vaishnavism. 

Two separate chapters are, however, devoted to the description of the Jain and 
the Buddhist images. 1 

The description of the Jain deities, ostensibly the main object of a chapter, is 
submerged in a lengthy discussion of the various measurements used both in archi- 
tecture and sculpture, The twenty-four Tlrthankaras or Jain apostles are referred 
to, but not specified. The whole description of the Jain images is disposed of in a 
few lines at the fag end of the chapter. The Buddhist images are also described in a 
very Bmall ohapter of eighteen lines only. The account of these images too is very 
meagre. Evidently the author had in mind solely the effigies of Buddha, not of other 
Buddhist deities. This slight seems to have struok the author bimieli. So be 
adds in conclusion that the rest should be in accordance with the directions given 
in treatises specially dealing with these images. 1 

The Buddhists and the Jains have been mentioned, it is true, in connection with 
all matters referring to people of different sects. But the indifferent treatment 
acoorded to the followers of Buddhism and Jainism is clear beyond doubt. For 
instance, in oonnection with the village scheme described in a chapter of five 
hundred and forty lines, only two lines are devoted to them* The slight is all the 
more prominent from the fact that rather unwelcome quarters are reserved for the 

* Chapter# LV, L VI. see page* 76*79 of this volume. 

* m i (M - LVL 18> th * lMt Mne, ‘ 
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Buddhists and th$ Jains, and that the temples of their deities are built outside 
villages and towns. 1 ' 

Similarly in connection with buildings of different storeys they are treated 
with indifference, and nothing is specified about them, * 

The same treatment is also apparent in connection with the temples of attendant 
deities. The Buddhist and tho Jain temples are passed over with the remark that 
they should bo built according to the rales of their own Snstras. It is true, 
however, that Buddha is recognised as one of the ten incarnations of Vishnu, 
whose family consists of the three groGps of eight, sixteen including Buddha, 
and thirty-two deities. 

Again, in the chapter on pavilions (mandapa) which consists o( five hundred 
and seventy-six lines, only one is given to the Buddhists and the Jains . 3 

In connection with the description of cars and chariots, it is stated in only 
one line that there should be one to seven platforms in the cars of the Budddist 
and the Jain deities . 4 Thrones und seats for the Buddhists and the Jains are left 
undesoribed with the remark that they are 4 thus stated .' 1 


1 tier 4* twfth g i < IX » 887 ) 

S»ft »wri?r ti* wtswh i 

II (1X406-6) 

g arcrwwfcwmg u 

(XIX, 252—3; two lines out of 268 lines). 

(XXL 73— -74* last two lines). 
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9 Bee the summary* chapter XXXIV, pages 63—54. 
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Lastly in connection with tho general description of images, the Buddhists and 
the Jains are left unspecified with a similar remark as before . 1 

These are all the instances where the Buddhists and the Jains are at all 
mentioned. A significant point of omission also may be considered. Monasteries 
and such other architectural objects as are intimately associated with Buddhism 
and Jainism, have not been referred to, while the minute details of Brahmanical 
Hindu temples have been rather elaborately described. From all this, two points 
seem to me to be clear. First, the Buddhists and the Jains, at the time oi the Mana- 
sara, were not in a flourishing condition, secondly, they were not persecuted either. 
It was apparently a time of toleration for them. 

' ►The next point to be clear about, is, which religion had the preference? It 
was Vaishnavism. The following references will, I hope, confirm this view. 

In support of the indifferent treatment accorded to the Buddhists and the Jains, 
the passages quoted above contain references to Saivism and Vaishnavism also. 
Vishnu, It vara; Vishnu, Rudra ; Vishnu, Trambaka; and Brahma, Vishnu, 
Rudra are mentioned alongside Buddha and Jina*. From this it must not he 
concluded, however, that Brahma, Vishnu, and &iva are Heated in the same way 
as Buddha and Jina. In these passages it is directed how the latter should be 
treated, the former having been elaborately described, But in the treatment of 
Brahma, Vishnu, and Siva themselves a clear distinction and predilection have been 
shewn. It is true that the opening verse is an invocation to Brahma,, not to 
Vishnu or §iva, and that in the next verse the ultimate sources of the &ilpa- 
Sastras, like many other Astras, have been ascribed to &iva, Brahma, and Vishnu.* 
These deities are described in the usual order of Brahma, Vishnu, and Siva in the 
chapter dealing with the images of the Hindu triad . 4 

In describing the riding*animals (vahana) of the Triad, the same order has 
been followed, the goose, the garu<la bird, and the bull being treated in 
turn*. 

•w u r fturon gt ffcrew * I 

vfrqt ^ w fiw wft i ht*t g frrgq I) ulxiv. oi-w) 

*6ee notes 4, 6, page 186. 

•Uiouars.1.1. !1; 

sfrita* this ii (he order ; bat in Sanskrit, the order maj be 

ohanged ; here, however, the terms form component parts of a dvanda compound where the 
order of terms has some significance 

4 Chapter LI, see page 70 

4 Chapters LX, LXI, LXlI, soo pages 81—82. 
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It is also true that the phallus of £iva and his pedestal (ptfto) have been 
elaborately treated in two separate chapters. 1 This, however, does not seem to 
have been due to the author's or his patron's predilection for Saivism. For the 
phallus of Siva is a very famous object of the Hindu sculpture j and it would have 
been given the prominence all the same even if the artist had belonged to an 
entirely different sect, because without this his treatise would have been 
incomplete. Similarly the extollation of the phallus worship added in conclusion 
may be explained*. 

Preference for Vaishnavism seems clear aho from the following points:— 

The whole oompound of a large building is divided into live courts* around 
which the temples of attendant deities are built. BrahmS, Vishnu and &iv« 
may individually possess attendant deities. There are, therefore! no reasons why the 
attendant deities of any one of the Triad should be specially treated, unless 
the author were closely in touch with the temples of any one group of the 
attendant deities, wherefrom his ideas and illustrations originated- In 
this connection the groups of eight, sixteen and thirty- two deities of the Vishnu 
family alone are illustrated. The ten inoarnations of Vishnu are also dealt with. . 
But no mention is made of the attendant duties of Brahma or &iva. 4 This 
omission is significant, all the more because the Ji&nasHra is avowedly a treatise 
on architecture. If the work had been compiled in a plaoe where &aivism 
or Brahm& worship was favoured, the temples of their attendant deities could 
not but have been described in this connection. 

A similarly striking omission in connection with the Siva temples is also noticed 
in another important matter, namely, the foundations. Foundations of buil din g* are 
divided into two classes— according as they belong to temples and to hnman dwel- 
lings. Of the residential buildings, there are four classes of foundations according 
to the four castes, Brahmin, Eshatriya, Vaiiya and £udra 8 . Of temples, those of 
Vishnu and Brahm& are illustrated. &iva is not mentioned at all in this connec- 
tion beyond the author's usual method of passing on with the remark that the 
others should be similarly done. Very little is authoritatively known about the 
places in India where Brahma worship was ever so much favoured as Vaishnav- 
ism in Northern India, and Saivism in Southern India. The author’s predilection 
for Vaishpavism seems to be indicated by this point also. 

> Chapters LII, Lilt, Me pages 72—74, 

* Chapter LII, see page 74. 

* Chapters XXXI, XXXIII, see pages 61, 62-63. 

* Chapter XXXII, see pages 61*32. 

1 Chapter XII, see pages 42-43. 
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In the laying out of villages and towns aleo the Vishon temples have been 
given preference. It is stated that the Vishnu temples may be built any where 
in the village under the innumerable epithets of Vishnu, such as, Srldbara in the 
east, Vamana in the south, Vaaudeva, Adi* Vishnu or Jan&rdana iu the west, 
Kesava or N&r&yana in the north ; Nrisidtha, Gop&la, Rama (?) and others at the 
four corners. No such details are given regarding the §iya temples. It is simply 
stated that the 16a (Rudra) temples may similarly be built in the quarters known 
as Rudra*jaya, Apa-vatsya, Jayanta, Parjaoya and such other quarters, which are by 
no means prominent places in the village 1 . 

In the case of towns, the Vishnu temples alone have been taken into considers* 
tion. In the capital cities, it is distinctly stated that the Vishnu temples should 
be built at the main entrance 1 . 

1 Minaeira IX. 356 and 868 ; lor inatanoe : 
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Similar illustrations from the body of the M&nasara can be multiplied. But 
the point seems to be olear. Vaishnavism appears to have been the leading religion 
of the place where the Manaeara was compiled. The author himself may have 
had a personal preference for daivism or even for Brahma-worship ; but his patron 
or the influence under which the author was working apparently had a leaning 
towards Vaishnavism in all its various phases and aspects, including even Buddha 
as one of the ten incarnations of Vishnu, Buddhism and Jainism, though by no 
means favoured religions, wore allowed to continue. The influence seems 
to be one of non-interference, a universal toleration, with special preference for 
Vaishnavism. 

In which period of the history of ancient India, then, could Buddhism und 
Jainism have got on alongside Brahmanical Hinduism? The state of things that 
is reflected in the generous treatment of the followers of different religions, was 
possible only in the period from the fourth to the eighth or ninth centuries of 
the Christian era. For during the reign of A&oka in the third century B. C., and 
some time after, Buddhism was in a very flourishing condition, while after the 
eighth or tho ninth century both Jainism and Buddhism were declining. 

During this period kings of three distinguished dynasties reigned in the 
country. Tho Gupta empire in its entirety dates from the reign of Samudragupla 
(326 — 375), more accurately from the reign of Chandragupta II (375—413). The 
seventh or last emperor of the Gupta dynasty is Skandagupta. The imperial au- 
thority of the Guptas perished with Skandagupta (455—480), and the empire broke 
up, although the dynasty continued till about the middle of the seventh century 
or perhaps a little later. The Ch5lukyas came into power in the south at tho 
beginning of the sixth century after the fall of the Guptas, and remained powerful 
till about the middle of the eighth century, when the government of the Chalukya 
dominions passed into the hands of the Kashtrakutas for more than two hundred 

fipilf S 5* II 
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(MiDMita, X. 35 -47). 
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years. After their fall the Chalukyas again came into power. 1 Harshavardhan* 
(006—048) also built up au empire in Northern India about the time when the Chi* 
lukyaa were powerful in Southern India. None of these empires, however, comprised 
whole India. Buddhism and Jaiaism could not have flourished alongside Brah- 
manical Hinduism under the Rashtrakut>'S. Some of the Risbtrakuta Kings may 
have been in favour of Jainism but none seems to have favoured Buddhism. " Under 
them, ” says Sir R. Q. Bhan larkar, “ the worship of the Purapic gods rose to much 
greater importance than before. The days when kings and princes got temples and 
monasteries cut out of the solid rook for the use of tho followers of Gautama 
Buddha had gone by, never to return” 1 . 

" During the two centuries of the rule of the early Chalukya dynasty of 
Yitapi,’* says Vincent Smith, * " great changes in the religious state of the country 
were in progress. Buddhism, although still influential, and supported by a large 
section of the population, was slowly declining, and suffering gradual supersession 
by its rivals, Jainism and Brahmanical Hinduism. The sacrificial form of the 
Hindu religion reoeived speoial attention, and was made the subject of a multitude 
of formal treatises. The Puranic forms of Hinduism also grew in popularity; 
and everywhere elaborate temples dedicated to Vishnu, Siva, or other members 
of the Puranic pantheon, were erected. The orthodox Hindus borrowed from their 
Buddhist and Jain rivals the practice of excavating cave-temples. 4 Jainism was 
specially popular in the southern Maratha country,” 

On the other hand, the history of the early Qupta dynasty has all the 
necessary features. The empire of the Guptas comprised all the countries and 
divisions indicated in the Manatara. Biahmanioal Hinduism was the leading 
religion, but Buddhism and Jainism were tolerated. King Meghavarna of Ceylon 

1 The earl; Gupta king*, about 300— & 30, the later GupWi 535—720 AD, 

The Chilukyas of Bidimi, 650—763 A.D. 

The Bish|rakutM of Minyakbctu, 763 -973 A.D. 

The Chilukyas of Kalyirri, 973—1190 A.D. 

* Tbe History of Dekken, p. 308. 

* V. Smith, ibid. p. 386. 

8eea!io Bbandarkar, ibid p 191. 

4 There it oo reference in the U&naaira either to oeve-temples or rook-cut pillars. Nor have 
free pillars like those of Atoka been specially desoribed in the Manasira. There is no reason to think 
that an author who gives particulars of all sorts d buildings found 'all over tbe oountry should have 
remained entirely ignorant of theee wonderful architectural objects. Their oraiw>oa seems to have 
been due to this : the Mention ia not an history of architecture. It is a guide book sod was 
intended to help professional arohiteots. Architectural objects like the oavc-tomples, rock-out 
pillsn and fret pillars had no more use for arohiteots, presumably because they had beoome out 
of data at the time of the Minatira 
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was allowed to despatch a mission with valuable presents to king Samudragnpta 
for permission to build a monastery near the sacred Bo-tree at Gaya. ^The reign 
of Chandragnptall, the son and successor of Samudragupta, is noted for the visit of 
the Chinese pilgrim Fa-hien who, being a Buddhist pilgrim, necessarily saw 
everything through Buddhist spectacles. Iu bis account mention is made of a 
number of monasteries along his journey from the Indus to Mathura in which 
neighbourhood he found twenty of these buildings. " It is evident that, with a 
Brahminical -supreme Government, Hinduism of the orthodox kind must have been 
far more prominent than his account would lead the reader to suppose.'' 1 Fa-hien 
was never "stripped by brigands, a misfortune which befell his successor Biuen 
Tseng. Probably India has never been governed better. The Government did 
not attempt to do too much but let the people alone, and was accordingly popular." 
Though " the sovereign was a Brahminical Hindu, the tendenoy to the harassing 
kind of persecution, which a Buddhist or Jain government is apt to display, was 
kept in check, and liberty of conscience was assured."* 

During the long and rather obscure reign of the next emperor Kumaragupta 
(413— 455) also Brahmanical Hinduism was the popular religion. This is clear 
from the fact that Kumara, like his grandfather, celebrated the horse sacrifice, a 
ritual repugnant equally to Buddhism and Jainism. Both Skandagupta (455—480) 
and Narasimhagupta Baladitya (485— 535) "continued to pay their devotions to 
the Hindu gods, while exhibiting, like Harsha in the seventh century, a strong 
personal predilection for Buddhist doctrine." 3 

" Whatever may have been the causes, the fact is abundantly established that 
the restoration of the Brahmanical religion to popular favour, and the associated 
revival of the Sanskrit language, first became noticeable in the second century, 
were fostered by the western Satraps during the third, and made a success by the 
Gupta emperors in the fourth century. These princes, although perfectly tolerant 
of both Buddhism and Jainism, and in two oases personally interested in the former. 

- - - — gmitb( {bid — — — ~ 

* Peramirtba, • Buddhist of the sixth oratory, who wrote the life of Vasnbandbu states that 
“ Vikeamidttya of Ajodhya, who at first was a liberal patron of the Sithkhya philosophy, which is 
considered to have a strong affinity to both Buddhist and Jain dootrinss, was induced by the 
eloquence of the celebrated Vasubandhn of Peshawar to turn a favourable ear to the teachings of 
Buddhism and to patronise it* professors with equal liberality. The Queen and Prinoe Biliditya, 
who afterwards, about 486 A. D., suoosedsd to the throne as tfarastohsgupts, both beoame disciples 
of Vasnbandbu, and Biliditya after his aeoessicn oontinued his (avoura to the Buddhist saga. The 
coinage and offioial inscriptions oi the Qupta Sings are so distinctly Brahmanical that thaae state- 
mints might oause surprise." But " it is folly confirmed by Hiuen Tseng, who describes Biliditya 
aa a aeelous Buddhist/ 

V. Smith, ibid. p. 392 ; Takakosu, J. B. A, S. 1905. page 44; Watters, 1, 289 ). 
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were themselves beyond question orthodox Hindus, guided by Brahmin advisers, 
and skilled in Sanskrit. An early stage in the reaction against Buddhist 
condemnation o ( sacrifice had beon marked by Pasbyamitra's oelebration of the 
horse^aorifioe towards the olose of the second century. In the fourth, Samudra- 
gupta revived the same ancient rite with added eplendour ; and in the fifth, his 
grandson repeated the solemnity. Without going further into detail the matter 
may be summed up in the remark (hat coins, inscriptions, and monuments agree 
iu furnishing abundant evidence of the reorudescence during the Qupta period of 
Brahmanioal Hinduism at the expense of Buddhism, and of the favour shown by 
the ruling powers to classical Sanskrit at the expense of the more popular literary 
dialects, whioh had enjoyed the patronage of the Andhra kings.” 1 

It is, further, clear from coins, inscriptions, and monuments that Vaishuavism 
was the predominating religion during the Qupta period. And this is the state 
of religious affairs evinced in the ii&naa&ra, namely, a Brahmanical Hinduism with 
preference for Vaishnavism and tolerant of both Buddhism and Jainism. 

The appearance of treatises like the M&mtara during the period of the 
early Quptas seems to be indicated by other reasons also. Following the spread 
and consolidation of the Qupta empire under Samudragupta there came a time of 
peace and quiet, especially during the reign of Chandragupta II, favourable to the 
cultivation of art aad literature, and an intercourse of ideas and thoughts between 
the different parts forming members of one empire. It was in this Qupta 
period that a general literary impulse was extended to every department. In this 
classical period of Indian history an alNsided improvement in arts, literature and 
science came to be achieved. It was, again, during this period that the 
style of literature began 10 give place to the olassio style. It has been shown 
elsewhere that the language of the $!ilp<i‘&a$trat represented by the M&nat&ra seems 
to be the meeting place of the two. 1 Sanskrit was gradually raised to the 
position, whioh it long retained, as the sole literary language of Northern India. 

“ The literary revolution,” says Vinoent Smith, “ necessarily was accompanied 
by corresponding changes in the art of architecture. The forms of buildings, spcci* 
ally adapted for the purposes of Buddhist ritual dropped out of use, and remarkable 
developments in the design of the Hindu temple were elaborated, whioh ultimately 
culminated in the marvellously ornate styles of the medieval period, extending 
from the ninth to the end of the twelfth century,” 1 

* Smith, ibid. page 887. 

* 8m Appendix, and pages 211—214. 

1 Smith, ibid, page 888 ; also riien to tbs leven obaraoteristiea of tbs Gnpta style ot arobitsoturs 
(see pages 198-196 of this volume), 

Uamiingbam, Arab. Reports, IX.' 42, 1, V, X, XI, XIV, XVI, XX aad XXI. 
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The external evidences, mainly baaed on a comparison between the Purdiyn 
and the Sitpa &Mras also point to the same conolnsions. The reasons hare 
been elaborated for the belief that there is a relation of indebtedness between the 
M&natftra, on the one hand and on the other the Matsya-Purdiyi, the Bhavvhya- 
Purfaya, the Ayni-Puraiya, and the Brihatsamhita. “ To the same age probably 
(Qopta period}”, says Vincent Smith, “should be assigned the piinoipal Purdnas in 
their present form.” 

B&oa, the author of the Hirthachai it a who wrote about 620 A.D , “carries back 
the proof of the antiquity of the Agni, Bhagavata, MUrkapdeya and Viyu Purdnat 
fonr eenturies further back than Alberuni, who in 1080 givea the list of the eighteen 
Pur&m * as given in the Vishnu Pur&na, having seen three of them himself." 

The discovery of the Bengal manusoript written in Qupta hand has assigned 
the Skanda-Purtina to the middle of the seventh century on palaographioal 
grounds. 1 Many other early quotations from, or references to, the Purdnas 
have been collected by Bdhler, who points rat that the account of the future kings 
in the Vdyu, Vishnu, Brahm&nda and Matty* Purdmt seems to stop with the im- 
perial Guptas and their contemporaries.* 

“ This last obvervation," adds Vintfent Smith, “ indicates that the date of the 
redaction of the four works named (including Matiya-Purdna, which seems to be 
intimately connected with the Mdnaeara) cannot be very far removed from 600 
4. D., the imperial Gupta dynasty having ended about 480 A. D. Bfihler speaks 
of 'future kings', because all the historical statements of the Purdnas are given in 
the form of prophecy, in order to maintain the appearance of great antiquity in 
the books, which in their oldest forms were undoubtedly very ancient.” 1 

The M&nasira seems, therefore, to point to the Gupta period in view of the 
accumulation of external and internal evidences, both political, religious 
and social, namely, the date of the Pttrdtias ; the existence of an empire comprising 
the whole of India ; the division of royalty into nine classes including the Sfldras 
also; the popularity of the Brahmanioal religion with predilection for the Vishnu 
cult and non-interference and toleration of Buddhism and Jainism ; a general 

R A 8| jggt, 

»Ind.Ant.*XV, pipSU. 

» ibid, pages 10, SO oompere also : 

«• Tbs Viyu Pnripa in its prsssat ebaps seems to be referred to the fourth oentnry A. O. by the 
well-known passage describing tbs eptent of the Qopta dominions, whioh is applicable only to the 
(sign of Ohandragapta 1 in 810—836 A. 0." 

Tbs Purines seem also to have been known (o the antbor of tbe 'Questions of Milinda 
(Milisdaptnhar who oom posed a part of tbe work where tbe first references ooour, almost oertaialy 
satUsr than 800 A. D. f y 

(8. B. E., volume XXXV, pagse 0, H7), 
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impulse to arts and literature ; the appearance of the peculiar Sanskrit of the tiilpa- 
fastras * and characteristics of architecture and sculpture consisting mainly of the 
three styles and ten types of buildings. 

At the time of the composition of the Jlfdnas&ra the memory of the first seven 
Gupta princes seems to have beon fresh in the minds of the people. An expression 
gupta-viihia has been used in the Manas&ra 1 to imply sapta-vimia or Beven and 
twenty. Qupta in the sense of Sevan seems to have been coined in the M&nas&ra. 
Perhaps it was due to the great fame and some patronage to the M&nas&ra of the 
early Qupta princes consisting principally of seven kings. For after the death 
of Skandagupta in 480 A. D ,the seventh king of the dynasty, the empire hroke up : 
the next princes, Puragupta PrakiUaditya and Narasiihhagupta Baladitya being 
but chiefs. 

These conclusions are, however, in an apparent conflict with certain other 
matters. Cunningham has gathered together fragments of the Gupta buildings, 
wherefrom he draws the following peculiarities of what he calls the Gupta style : 

" The chief characteristic features of the Gupta temples are 

(1) Flat roofs, without spires of any kind, as in the cave temples. 

(2) Prolongation of the bead of the door- way beyond the jambs, as in the 

Egyptian temples. 

(3 J Statues of the rivers, the Ganges and the Jumna, guarding the entrance 
door. 

(4) Pillars, with massive square capitals, ornamented with two lions baok to 
back, with a tree between them. 


1 

wrt Ufa ffflC* u <**»“*«. LXI, ss-ssj. 

Thie refers to ths following Bha<J»arga, a sot of aiz formulas, with whioh any partioular measure* 
■eat most oonform bofore it oan be'aooeptod— 

.. .» remainder of ****$* * j 


V* ** 

VI 

IRS 

W ” 

frr •• 

m 

or 


! 


12 

breadth X 9 
10 

length X 8 
27 * 

breadth X 8 
8 

Oiroumferonoe, thioknees or heigbt'X 9 

j 

0X9 


OX* 


Hors details will he found is the writer's Diotiotmy under 8ha4varga. 
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(5) Bosses on the oapitals and friezes of a very peculiar form like the Buddhist 

Stupas or beehives, with projeotiog horns. 

(6) Continuation of the arohi'rave of the portico as a moulding all round the 

building. 

(7) Deviation in plan from the cardinal points.” 

None of these characteristics seems to be applicable in its entirety to the build* 
ings described in the Manaiira. Spires or iikhara and iikh& as well as the 
kalaia or domes are the chief characteristic features of the buildings described in 
it. These seven characteristics would point to the antiquated period of struc- 
tural architecture. And Cunningham bimself admits the fact : 

'• The style is similar to that of the cave temples of Udayagiri, and of the 
structural temples at Eran.” " The use of flat roofs would seem to show that these 
buildings must belong to the very earliest period of structural architecture. When 
the architect, whose work has hitherto been confined to the erection of porticoes 
in front of caves, was first called upon to build the* temple itself as well as the por- 
ticoes, he naturally copied this only prototype, and thus produced in a structural 
form the exact facsimile of a rock-hewn cave. ” x 

This seems to explain away the main objection. What is designated as the 
Gupta ilyli points really to buildings of much earlier periods. By the time the 
Qupta dynasty was consolidated the methods and principles of architecture seemed 
to have considerably improved * the architect invented the use of domes and other 
ornaments over tho 'flat roofs’ copied in the earlier periods from the rock-hewn caves. 
In the Oupta period proper, as truly held by later scholars like Vineent Smith, 
" remarkable developments in the design of the Hindu temple were elaborated, 
which ultimately culminated in the marvellously ornate styles of the medieval 
period, extending from the ninth to the end of the twelfth century.” So the 
characteristics of the real Qupta buildings notably those whieh existed under 
the Guptas and are discussed in the would be different from 

those given by Cunringbam. The buildings described in the M&nat&ru 
would conform, we have seen, to the characteristics of the Indo-Aryan and 
Ch&lukya-Dravidian styles recorded from the existing examples by both Fergusson 
and Burgess. But none of these extant examples belonged to a period earlier than 
the sixth or seventh century A.D. These were, however, not the first of their clan ; 
buildings of this dan must have existed long before the sixth or seventh century, 
because the extant examples themselves dearly show that they have passed through 
different stagn in their development. 

1 Cunningham, Arebwologicel Sutvejr Report, volume IX, page 43. ‘Some drawing* are gives in 
this volume ee well as In I, V, X, XI, XIV, XVI, XX otp. 
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The next objection may be one concerning the Gopurat, PrSkirai and each 
other objeets which have been exhaustively described in the Manaaara. These are 
undeniably the peculiarities of southern architecture. This objection may be 
easily disposed of. There seem to be sufficient reasons to hold that the acoount 
of architecture in the MZnai&ra has reference to buildings of all parts of India, 
comprising the northern, southern and eastern styles. The southern style might 
be as elaborately described as the northern or eastern, even when the Mmtu&ra 
was compiled under the patronage of a northern emperor. 

The mixture of styles or the preferential treatment of one style over 
the other may similarly be accounted for. The "sporadic appearance of 
temples of a style removed from their proper area may be acoounted 
for in various ways; great temples were constantly being visited by pil* 
grims on their way from one shrine .to another, and the repute of any 
new fane was soon spread over all India; and thus, when a prince undertook to 
build a new temple, an arohiteet (sthapati) of acknowledged ability might 
oooasionally be sent for from the most distant province, and engaged to design the 
work, which of course, would be in his own style." 1 In the very same way the 
author of the ilanaa&ra might have been sent for from southern India to compose 
the standard work on Indian architecture. 

The last point to be considered is the mention of Mfinas&ra in the Daia-kumira- 
eharita as a king of Malwa. This king Mfinasfira is the hero of a fiotion. There 
are no doubt historical facts concealed in a fiotitious work. But it is not easy to Bift 
foots from fictions. Those who are, however, inclined to conneot the Manasara with 
this king of Malwa would assign the treatise to the seventh century, because the 
author of the fiction, Dan4i°> would be ' contemporary of Bharavi ’ who is mentioned 
in an inscription of 634 A.D.* and also of Harsha who reigned from 600—648 A.D. 

Historical facts, as stated above, oaunot generally be extricated adequately 
from the complexities of the fiotion. Moreover although some vague conclusion 
has been inferred from the circumstantial evidence about the period in which 
Dandin, the undeniable author of the Daia-kumdra-oharita jived, no such 
vague idea even is available about the period or periods in whioh the semi* 
historical inoideuts described in the Daia-kum&ra-charita might have taken 
ph M . Besides King M&nasfira of the Daia-kumbra-charita, it may be inoident* 
ally pointed out, was not the hero or even one of the chief characters of the fiction. 
He is stated, as pointed out above, to be the King of Malwa and a contemporary 
of King B&jahaibsa of Magadha who was the father of B&javlhana, the chief of 
the ten prinoes (data-kumlra). In the Daia^kumira charita itself King 
1 BurgM, ibid, p. ITS. 

• XmAomII, History of Sanskrit I*lWr»t«w, p*s« 8S&, 888. 
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MSnas&ra is stated to bare been engaged in a war with King R&ja-hamsa, that is 
al). There is in the fiction practically no direot or indirect reference made as to 
the nature of interest which King Mftnas&ra might hare been in the habit of 
taking in literary or artistic matters ; it most, however, be admitted that there 
were no real occasions for such a reference 1 , in this connection another incident 
too may be advantageously taken into consideration: neither in the three styles 
mentioned in the treatise Mdnatdra under three geographical names (N Agar a, 
Yesara and Dravida) nor in the ten types of buildings bearing again geographical 
names and provincial divisions (Pa&ohftla, Dravida, Uadhyakiota, Ratings, Virita, 
Kerala, Vaihfcaka, Magadba, Janaka, and Gurjaka) is inoloded Malava which was 
presumably the oapital city and provincial kingdom of king Minasira of the 
Daia-kumdra'-charita. In the ciroumstances it would be really doubly mi* 
warranted to take any decision about the possibility or otherwise of King Mina* 
s&ra’e patronage or instrumentality in the production of the standard treatise on 
architecture wbioh, as its title would seemingly indicate, might have been named 
after him. 

In view of these facts we venture to expect that the reader may be inclined 
to consider more seriously the other evidences which are undoubtedly more authen- 
ticated and substantial, including those regarding the connection of the 
Manat&ra with Mateya-PurUna (450 A. D.) on the one hand and the Brihat- 
eamhita (550 A. D.) on the other. On this assumption we shall perhaps be justified 
in placing the Manatara before the Brihat-saihhitd and somewhere close to the 
Mataya-Purtna* In any event, we venture to hold that the evidences submitted 
above would warrant the extension of the period of the Manaaftra from 500 to 
700 A. D*. 

1 In (hit two recently discovered workt called the 4eaft(t-$ttiida^.E<iM In prose end the 
Avahli-8undarbKatha*ara in Terse Dipgin, the author of the DakaltamSr^ihaHU^ is held to be 
* well learned in architecture o! royal and divine structure 

(Proceedings of the seoond Oriental Conference, 1922, pages 194, 198 ; see alio page 171 of 
this volume.) 

1 Until, however, the identity of the real author of the Minai&ra is established, and the missing 
link connecting the Mdnasdra with Vitruvius is discovered and definitely ascertained, it would not 
be quite possible to be more precise abont the date of the Matiatfra, 



APPENDIX 

The Language of the &ilpa-8Ibtra 

The following instances taken exclusively from the M&nawra will, it may be 
hoped, illustrate the style of Sanskrit used in it. Similar illustrations have 
abo been added from a number of inscriptions. They might also be taken from 
other dilpa-s&stras; but they are left out for the present in view of the fact that 
these dilpa-sastras are still in manuscript form, and that until their publica- 
tion, reference to chapter and verse will be practically useless. When a 
s u fficient number of Silpa-kistras have been critically edited, and when lists of 
irregularities like the one we are presenting here have been made from different 
treatises, a useful attempt may be made to treat the subject in a more systematic 
manner. 


Case irregularities 


*mv\/or vn, 247, 

flfh for III, W* 

for vi, 87, 88, 

for XII, 150. 

HTS'WHAw *WMWhl (or HWRT- 
) VII, 55 note. 

TOtrafc for IAOM9 VIII, 47 
jay ^rrfwit for IX, 148. 

V^tfor PfTU VIII, 47. 

for IN** VII, 91. 
fffc for wfrWT IX, 72. 
for TfllTfa XI, 115. 
for ^ Xlf ll5e 
for XI, 87, 
for WRTWITH VII, 158. 


jpfr/or 5**fcT* VI, 84- 
%T h for %T%3 IV, 30. 
tRHT^/or NfHH VIII, 18. 

for VWTPI III, 15. 
ftRTfjf for fasrtfi XXI, 74. 
fftP for fftFHT III, 19, IV, 24. 

tSUTfSffu? ( 8rd plural ) for WTfjf 
( neuter singular ), apparently for 
the sake of metre, III, 818, 

NTH for NWT II, 28. 

II, 31- 

for VI. 05. 

V3ffT^/or qapws XLIII, 14b 
nnrns* for n 40. 
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Case ibbbgulabitibs— {oonduded) 
wfe M ii, 72 . fan} ^ fararo viii, 8i. 

W / of VIII, 30. ffEWH for ffWOT' VII. 118. 


3*1^ /or Jiq^riV VIII, 37. 

«T3* for WT3*U or ITTjfiT* IX, 68. 
/or WT5H IX, 200. 
for WmWJ VIII, 27. 
f«rW Sf for filTOT fig XXXIX, 152. 
Oyi»%/or n&til VIII, 27. 
PfafcforVfalji 1 VIII, 26. 
omr for ni^i vii, 158 . 
orlh' for wm^Tf vx, si- 
tfafll* for li^5 VI, 33. 
gwifc for VIII, 41. 

^TH/or^noi VII, 153. 

for TplTV VIII, 43. 

SRPl Loc. for Acc II, 54. 

*ViforlW VII, 81. 


for frfita II, 47. 
fcWT* for faffW III, 24 

for ftitntraqq or ffUgT* 

IX, 257. 

SITflTHf for OTOTfO** XXIV, 38; see also 
XXV, 34. 

517^ for Him J^IV, 1. 

TOTH 111,34. 
for VIII, 89. 

OHflS WT^ for SWgWfg WRJ II, 54. 

for VIII. 37. 

SJH/or5?IW VII, 51. 

Wl for ffirm*- LXV, 169, 170, 
note 

Tfin^ (or fgNSTU LXV I, 9. 


Disagrebmbnt in gender, number or case between noun and 

ADJECTIVE 


WCTT tffirar IX, 325. 

wtvw* rim for *m*m rim lx > 

253. 

ri for WKfVH ri n - 12 « 
for Wr xxxv, 

86 . 

gfar tgffr ii, 4i. 

*r*7 (JorfWTH) IX, 411. 

ffO (for LXV, 141. 

fTV(o. or in.) vi, n. 

wf for tveiT* VIII, 67. 
tfTf for SffWT* XXXII, I 0. 
(feminine) wffTH (mescaline) 
X, 110, note. 


f*WTfa frfafcTtor for fr fafrQq i ri l 

XLV, 123. 

ft&51T ( feminine plural noon, 
masculine plural pronominal adjeotive 
and neutei singular adjective ), LII. 
193, of. 211, 212. 

Effort %mm lxx, 100 . 

fow>t/or ^TWr'7II, 2, 

flff (feminine singular noun and the qua* 
lifying adjective neuter singular), ill, 
18-20, 21, 22, 23 25,26-27, 29, 81. 

T) 11,51. 

timm fa %m) n, 68* 
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DISAGREEMENT IN GBNDBB, NUMBER OB OA8B BBTWEBN NOUN AND 
adjective— {concluded) 


ufaV iWf for XXX, 66. 

3 n for gq?t II, »i. 
gw fewsrr nf<vtf$Nn ii, 48. 

( masculine or feminine nonn 

in the first cas? neater ) vf&ITH 
(acc. feminine adjeotire) II, 74. 

WTfjf for WNTf* 

LXX, 5. 

f^UTWTT for fTOT$WT &TWT 

XLVIII, 34. 

fofatfa: NUTT-- $ufa LXX, 28. 

for enfaTH XI1 - 150 * XXXIV ' 

281. 


wfet $I$VfoTg for t^^TH 

LXVII, 77-95. 

ewfur tfWfatu for enfat vWtam 
IX, 1P7. 

WNf qtfmn for ewf*lt ewfaTH 
XL1X, 52. 

nvxmn for #if *mm 

XXXV, 60, 115. 

RVf (plural) (singular) XXXIII, 
61. 

for «nfa XXXV, 
51. 


Irregularities in OENDBB 


gnT3 (masculine) for ( nautcr ) 

VIII, 7, 9. 

BTnftnr ( neuter ) for sjt$tTWT 
(feminine) XI, 120. 

qgfft ( neater ) for ( mas- 

online ) II, 62, 

ff$ ( neuter ) for Ufa* ( maeouline ) 
VIII, 50. 

N«li ( neuter ) for UWTI ( masculine ) 
V, 80; VIII, 15,. but) WV.7. 

finr/or fiPB ( deity ) VII, 170. 

fcpi for ^TN>‘ VII, 91. 

(neater) qualifying TO (feminine) 
IV, 7 


*3 treated as feminine IV, 86, also 
note ; treated as masculine, HI, 6 ; 
confused (IWIV* imfv) LXX, 5. 
filNftN treated as neuter II, 49. 

1* i neater ) for 39* ( masculine ) 
VI, 12. 

gfif (neuter for feminine) XXX111, 24, 
used in neuter instead of masculine 
VI, 16. 

( neuter ) qualifying TO ( femi- 
nine ) IV, 7. 

mifarat for enfant ( ) in, 

150, XXXIV, 281. 

UN ( neater ) for maeeuline II, 62 ; but 
masooline II, 51. 
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qfqS for XII, 84. 


Declension mistakes 

qffs^T for qw*f: LXV11, 87, 82 


iqtfr for qqift: II, 68. 

qj$ VIII, 62- 
qi$qq for 1, 17. 

for 5^TJ XXXV, 200. 
gh/or p: XLIX, 175* 
qranffr for qnwqif XL1I, 2 ; 

XLI. 48. 

^Tf.qfl'fqt for ^qf^rTH XLV, 128. 
5T*qn for Ml XLV, 143. 

for srrRrfMJ XIII, 146. 

5rT*q^T* fit- srpll-* LXVJ 1, 36. 
erwftqt for gqfaw i q xxxn, so 
sprsT*?-’ for qqqrfqfc* IX, 10. 
qflTq for gqr XXXII, 158 
appif for XXXI, 70. 
twern for ^RTT? VII, 253. 
^qftn/or^ XLVIII.61. 

for unfit VIII, 79. 
q^TOT* qf UfbrMTJl qf* IX, 409. 
qpeqTII for qpRrT* LXV, 174. 

qTW* tor NTH II, 6, VII, 2, 11, 13, 20 

86 , ( nob uniform, of. 3, 4 ). 

mm forum* XXXIV,541. 
qn$? \ for srmftr ; XV. m ; 
and [ 

qtfj * VIII, 14. 

«rr& for qrfafai xxiv, 40. 
q«T^/o»*q3j«r { XLiii 142. 
qftfc* for qftsrrfw X, 106. 
qfd» for qftSTTffr X 100, note. 


INW/or fWt VII, 137. 

!W*T for LXVII, 33* 
qq for qq^LIV,v3. 

*1* for either mw or HTN* XXX, 
79. 

ftHTOH ( an impossible form ) VII, 
114. 

/or TOT! Ix > 823. 
for tWTftTJ L, 206. 
qre% for qiSMi q XIII, 39. 
fTONW for fqtJTg: VII, 138, 139. 
fqq«q^ (or firoqfq XII, 86. 
fqf q for f*rr xxxm, 67. 

for fr fq q S T rqfq : XXXV, 93. 
^ih/orSfqfa: XXI, 65. 

•• for qTEJpT VI, 120. 

qq& for snarf*-- xxii, 95, 

ftlTO for falTO XLIX, 130. 

LIV, 121. 

ftrsfonq for fqrftqqrn 11, 1, 39, 

see note. 

irtro^ for yfaw lxvi, 35 ; 

LXVII, 62, 137. 

q^q/or qsqnr xi, 105. 

for qs^T.‘ XXXV, 242. 
SHUT* jor XXX, 11. 

9Sf for vil, H7, also note ) 

XXIV, 17, 

XXXIII, 108, 

NiW for flfqqrq VIII, 46 
fqin! for fqvrnrn lxv, i« 9, no, 
note. 
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Declension mistakes— (concluded) 


fifing for ftlTW LXVI, 9. 

for XLIX 74,88. 

Nouns ending in and *1 treated ae 
WTW ( W^TCRT or ) * 

wfan for 1, 17. 

V&Hfor*$ VIII, 62. 

EnRff h for VffWNf XLII, 2 ; 

XLI, 43. 

SWWC/orSI»E XLV, 143. 

1*N5 used as SPM XIII, 119, 144, 
241, 260, 

not as a rule, cf. XIII, 271 ; 

XV, 213 ; 

XXVI, 6. 

5T* for LIV, 10, 95. 

*TR ( for WT ) II, 6. 

•rprer for xxxiv, 541 . 

NTN for srrin XXVII, 18 ; 

XXVI, 6. 


NF& f° r NTRfi?* XV, 304. 

*IT& „ „ VIII, 14. 

NTM^/or ET*» VII, 2, 11, 13, 20, 36, 
not uniform, of. 43, 

»n«¥ /or smiT II. 23, 31. 

for HN*5» VII, 137. 
tm for MTO n LIV, 3. 
fiWft for fa**: LIV, 121 ; 

XLIX, 130. 

fa* /or fa*: XXII, 9, 41 ; 

XXI, 48. 

WT used as WT XVI, 9. 
fcl for fcl* LIV, 55. 
tWH for ^1? XLIX, 74, 83. 

used as XII, 144, 160, 161 ; 
XV, 417. 


Omission of case-endings 


for either or sjrfTOi II, 

48. 

^/or XII, 212; 

XVII, 2. 

JEW* for SFH XIII, 119, 144, 241, 
260. 

ETO/or? fT5T* /II, 91. 

for tat** VII, 67, 58. 


for 

II, 39. 

$T«3 for ^l^TJ VI, 115. 
for or II, 30. 

for II, 19, 23, 

25, 33. 

for fos%T-* XXI, 74. 



for * or VI 

20 and note. 


Wrong Compounds 

fN^J for ifrresr XI, 25, cf, 41, 45, 49. 
for TOUTVt *«TRt or m 
OTFlt IX, 222. 
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Wrong compounds— (concluded) 

Wft* /or or qqt frf ffi* VII, 127 . | %?IT%^qftT/pr XL, 68 . 

f° r fTOWTWiq or WlfVWTC /<* AfSTTCflH IX, 165 . 

ftnirown IX » 267 ‘ 


Wrong Sandhi 

refar for qmfa (contd.) XL VI, 27 ; 

LVII, 36 


H#T*fa/or TOsufa XXXIII, 81. 

wfor xxxv, 191. 

Wg*U3| for 9g*T3| (compulsory sandhi 
ignored) IX, 199; XU, 199. 

SWfr qft for Uqft XLV, 179, 
etc, 

sH/orsNf XXXIV, 310. 

$W**:/or $qqj II, 19, cf. I, 8,43. 

apnja/>r?7ja vi, 62 . 

for 57 ‘qjqr XXVIII, 24, (correct 
forms XXVIII, 28), 

gdN? for 3W XXXIV, 486. 

wwari^r for «*sro xxxm, 23i ; 

XXXVIII, 47. 


(correct form XXXIII, 242). 

^51: for 3 * fa* XXXII, 34. 

JTRSTT (compulsory sandhi 

ignored) I, 43. 

tTRSTC Nlfvnr I, 8. 

for fa*WTT XXXIII, 539. 
Ml®! for f*TC LX, 83. 

trfilrai: j or «?fisw m ix, 211. 

for IX, 43. 

for tU^JT*T etc. 
XXXII, 17 (compulsory sandhi 
ignored) 271. 


Confusion between words 


for VUT IV, 27 note. 
for WT IX, 309 note. 


qrfqi/orftiq^ L1V, 117. 


Ungrammatical forms and impossible words 


for II, 40. 

TON for (adjective for abstract 

noun) XXI, 7. 

*qft» for 3Uft XLV, 103. 

W* /or XXXIV, 418. 

IK for i T* XXXIX, 188, note. 


for ^ (adjective for abstract 
noon) XXI, 27 ; XL, 26 ; 

LIX, 92, ete. 

faW*/brfauH or VII, 58. 
faw for faf L, 207, 208, 209. 

KTT9 for 5TC XXXIV, 496. 
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Disagreement between noun and verb in number, etc. 


(active verb, passive no- 
minative) IX, 7 8. 

(active verb, passive no- 
minative) XXXII, 9; 

LIII, 66. 

f§«' (active verb, passive nomina- 
tive) LXIV, 18, 


(passive plural nom. and 
active, singular, imperative verb) 
LXIX, 68. 

fafsifa: LXX, 46. 

faferfi?.* UTfri LXX, 28. 
WTq%q JR ^ XXXVII, 17. 


Wrong conjugations 


5^/or 5«rT^ LXX, 51, 54, 65, 80, 

88, 94. 
XV, 408. 

5^/or ^KJTq XV, 428. 
qftwfo/or qft^tOT^XLII, GO, 63 
note, 64, 65. 

qfl«?q for V, 31, note. 


qqqd for or qqqfa XXXII, 170. 
qg^faT^/or qgsjfa XX XII I, 83. 

V, 77. 

fqqqqr?r for fqw^ (passive) VIII, 
63. 

f UTH for XXXI, 101. 


Irregularities in use and forms of verbs 


for wfwW II, 31. 
q^'fcfq ( infinitive absolute without finite 
verb ) III, 16. 

qiftSTT for W9T7 or fTTWT VII, 38. 

WWfor WTqfqwr XXXII, 10, 13, 33, 
37, 43, 50, 58; LI V, 5. 

Elimination of ^ before q-— 

WTX for IX, 300, 519; 

XXXIII, 383 note; 
XXXIV, 119, 190, 200, 


WR for 5TC (contd.) 394, 408, 514, 521. 
526, 529 ; 

XXXV, 100, 120 note, 
123 note, 238, 243, 265 
note, 

XXXIX, 128 note, 
fa fa for fa fa XXVI, 14. 

ftrafrp/or faqSrt* ix, 188. 
farer for fam xxx, oo. 

fq^rpi for fam* XXVI, 9, 

XXVI, 7, 30 note. 
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Wrong numerals 


*gr for ^5: XXX, 17 . 

for WWRJ (ordinal for oardinal) 
XXXIX, 117. 

igf&rcr/or ^rgfihifa xxxv, 0, 8 , 12. 

for qSTrfqsjfir xxxv, 

6 , 8 , 12 

for qfrr<jqi XI, 25, cf. 41, 45, 49, 

ftrc for *q V, 82. 

ftrarfar (indiscriminately 
used) XI, 81, 85, 86, etc. 


fTO^/or fifaraT IX, 78. 

5*7 for ( ordinal for cardinal ) 
XXI, 7; XXII, 19. 

53ST55T for XI, 28; 

XIII, 10, 28; 

XXXI, 83. 

fasnr, f«rsr, f?M?r xi, so, si, 79. 

^skfor q«5 XX, 33. 

for XXX III, 19, 27 

note, 106; XXXIX, 9. 


Wrong 

tjjjsq for HjanLIX, 93, 94, etc. 
[Sometimes it is noticed that *^3 

is used to imply the finger or toe, 
while vjj^i to imply the finger-mea- 
sure,] 

aiw£ for EWT* XXV, 12. 

vfoW* for LXIX, 8, 49. 

and 5^5?^ indiscrimina- 
telylaed XVIII, 102, 111, 119, 124, 
181, 244, 249. 

for IV, 35. 

^ %/or XXVII, 14. 

qrifot for Sreij IX, 309 note. 
*T/or*r< XXXIV, 418. 

(*|) VIII, 54. 
*T*for 51 ?: XXXIX, 138 note. 
WWH/or VII, 198, 211, 

XII, 120. 


SPELLING 

&T01 for ^f?Twl 111,1; 

XXX, 107 ; 

XXXIII, 1, 3,4. 

farta for XXXI, 11 note, 

(correct forms 17, 23, etc). 

fafar for szhcr xi, is, 18 5 
XXIV, 6; 

XXVII, 32 ; 

XXXIV, 302. 

(correct forms XXVIII, 21). 

ftTOT/or*#*!* XXXIII, 274. 
for jfa LIX, 85. 

t**lX, 171, 175, 179. 

f&r for 5T5TXIV, 9, 20, 45, 00, 78, 
148, 162, 176, 180, 184, 185, 217, 241, 
260, 268, 270, 276, 279, 805,300, 
316; 

XV, 103, 186, 215. 
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Wrong spelling— {continued) 


fWT for 5H& XVIII, 188, 197, 267 : 
(contd.) 

XXII, 89, 50, 61 note, 
54,64, 76 note, 
79, 80; . 

XXV, 4,11; 

XXVI, 56 note; 

XXVII, 13, 34 note, 

37 note ; 

XXX, 19 note, 21 ; 

XXXI, 94; 

XXXIII. 58, 131, 270 
note, 272, 480 
note; 

XXXIV, 129, 135, 137, 
197, 268, 289, 
327, 377, 392, 
428; 

XXXV, 107, 132, 141, 
212, 213, 226, 
228, 220 note, 
244. 

Correct forms XVI; 62, 63, 75, 88; 

XXII, 61. 

f8fa/or 57J5R XXXI, 94. 
fgfc* for fcpUl IX, 92 note. 
feW for XLV, 143 

feto/ore*‘tta XVIII, 188, 197. 

fifcror for ero*xx>ir,6, 

fV^/or IX, 73. 

II, 52, see note. 

q*/or *3* VI, 67, 


srrftr and XXXIII, 543, 547, 
649, 550, etc. 
ftfai for IV, 35. 
ha® for hft$J XXXII, 39 
(but generally correctly spelt, of. 82). 
I* ?T/or fNsV XII, 190- 
q£WT*? for XL, 84. 

q|: for q$ VII, 38. 

) XI, 28; 

IST?*! for q > XIII, 10, 23; 

) XXXI, 83. 

XVII, 24, 55. 

qwq forvtm IX, 510 note, 
qfw for qftqrr IX, 450 note; 

IX, 62 note, 106, 142. 

«TO/or XIX, 99; 

XXII, 27, 37, 52 ; 

XXIV, 48; 

XXV, 6 ; 

XXIX, 24, 39; 

XXXIX, 65, 66. 

qsato for qrorsi XIII, 111, 179, 284 ; 

XVI, 24, 105; 

XXIII, 4; 

XXXIII, 231; 

XXXVI II, 47; 

XLVI, 27 ; 

LVII. 36, 

(correct form XXXIII, 242). 

fas^T/or fipfri VI, 85 note, 86. 

for VfWJT VII, 203. 

Win for 5TTT XXIV, 30; 

XXVI, 28. 
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Wrong spelling— i concluded) 


Him for mm 1X, 138 note, 

XXXII, 8, eto. 
bat mm 139, eto 
m/orm^LIY, 3. 

HTfaV for irfmf VII, 41. 
dWtT for frnW IX, 225 note. 
fTO» for L, 280. 

Em for lift IV, 16, see note, 
mro Jot Vim XIII, 72. 
fafa/or Vtfa IX, 208 note, 206,333, 

339, 340, 346, 
848, 397, 468, 
464. 52"; 

X, 112 note, 118. 
for XI, 62. 

*0191 for indiscriminately (feminine 
used as masculine) XXVII, 7, 10, 11, 
13, 31. 

WlWmfor 5TT«T XXXV, 74, 83. 

fat for Rnc: XXI, 48; XXII, 9, 41; 

XXXI 11, 188, 189. 


%9I, |E ( feminine used as masculine ) 
LI. 2, 3. 

fafw* for fmft LI 1, 147. 
fafafv^/or VI, 26, eto. 

fr<U for fcv IV, 23 note. 

ERm(/or 51 XII, 25 note. 

S* for mri XVI, P. 

for IX, 64 note. 

for fm VI, 32 note; 

VI, 58 note ; 

VII, 246; 

XVIII, 292; 

( but f%* XVIII, 316). 

11,24 

for XVIII, 4, and see note. 
^ for 3?T XIX, 11 ( 6, 117, etc. 

& for XII, 14i, 160, 161; 

XV, 417; 

L1V, 55. 


Wrong metres 

^3*5*^ — In this metre each verse should oonsist of eight syllables with 
only the following restrictions : 

The fifth syllable of each should be short, the sixth syllable long, and 
the seventh syllable long and short alternately in the four pidae. 

Itt quite a large number of instances these restrictions are disregarded in 
the Minolta, for example 

ifTtmwww mv unw msfm* wmj i 
* pnnmn tf mp h xi, 1 , 8. 
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fine the fifth and the sixth syllables of the third p&da are not short and long 
respectively as required, bat they arc the reverse -long and short. 

^rpyrr twpKi i xliii, in. 

Here the fourth p&da has only seven syllables. 

Emm taXlMMBi 

Wf T5 1JW9OT ' 

fW5t faqrt *T$T ft ftf f%W^T II XI, 5. 6. 

The fourth p&da of this verse is altogether irregular and unsuited in qgl£i| 
verse. The number of syllables is ten instead of eight. 

WT^T f5lfW51^n!r^h5H l 

wi wngiwf Tqq flg ff fafi f tot ll 1, 10 . 

In the third p&da here, the sixth and the seventh syllables arc not long 
as required. 

frTfort WTWW qyfo qWhflgWH » 1,12. 

Here the fifth syllable of the first p&da whioh ought to be short is made long, 
while the sixth which should be long is made short. 

ft[ iftwillIifyAl* 1 

try N VI, 88, 84. 

Here the third p&da contains nine syllables instead of eight and the fifth 
syllable is long instead of short. 

ftp #W ’srgsq^ fcr m * i vn, 8. 

Here the first p&da contains nine syllables. 

For the irregularities in metre the whole of chapter XI is an illustration. 
False metre : XLIII, 111 ; 

VI, 118 ; 

• VIII, 10. 

A typical abuse of particles for the sake of metre, W LI, 64. 

Unnecessary collection of particles for the sake of metre, xii, 12 

14 
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Too many particles, T, for the sake of metre : 

IX, 285 ; 

IX, 401 ; 

IX, 35H. 

Repetition of the same term ftaft, for the sake of metre, X, 20. 

The use of a word (wft*) for three times in the same line for the sake of 
metre, VII, 108. 

Repetition of many verbs rand partioles in the same line for the sake of 
metre, VII, 262. 

Untenable words for the sake of metre, XXX III, 870. 

Chapters end with verses of different metres, according to the roles of poetics, 
although the whole composition is nothing but versified prose, entirely lacking in 
poetry, see XLV, 191, etc. 

Illustrations of barbarous Sanskrit, IV, 24, etc, eto. 



ILLUSTRATIONS FROM OTHER LITERATURE 21 1 

That this kind of language is not limited to the M&naa&ra nor even to 
the Silpa-ffistra class of literature will be clear from the following illustrations 
pioked up from inscriptions. 

“ Some peculiarities in spelling, the frequent use of single consonants for 
double ones, the use of short i and u for long I and u, and the occasional omission 
of the long & (e. g. bemaibtemase, no. v., Mahirajasya and masa, no. 1XA), agree 
with the usage prevailing partly in all, partly some versions of Atoka’s edicts 
and of other anoient inscriptions. They make it difficult to decide, whether some 
of the curious forms, to be disouvsed below, are due to negligence in spelling or to 
grammatical irregularities.” (Jaina inscriptions from Mathura, Ep. Ind. ▼*. 1. 
I. p. 873, para 2). 

'’The language of these inscriptions shows the mixed dialeot, consisting 
partly of Prikrit and partly of Sanskrit words and forms, as clearly as the 
formerly discovered documents. 4 principle, according to whish the mixture 
has been made, 60 far as I can see, is net discoverable.” (Ibid, para 3, first, two 
sentences). 

"The omission of the oase terminations in words, which qualify others 
standing in the same case, is common, as Professor von Hotb has shown ( Abhandlun- 
gen des VII ten Int. Or. Congresses, Aiisohe, section, pp., 1 ff.) in the Kigveda. 
It occurs also not rarely in Papini's Svttras, is very frequent in the Northern 
Buddhist works, and is a fixed principle in the modern Indian Vernaculars 
as well as in other languages. ” (Ibid. p. 876, middle of first para). 

*' Thus in no. XVIII, there are only three words atftna for stbana, pratish(4- 
pita for pratish(hapita, and perhaps chtndakd for ch&ndrakd, showing the influence 
of the Prakrit, though the great majority of the terminations are Prfikritic. ’ 
(Ibid. p. 175, second para, second sentence). 

" Moreover, it (no. CV) furnishes a good example of the Sanskrit, written ' 
by the Yatis of our days, and it may be useful for settling the controversy regard- 
ing the origin of the ‘ mixed 1 dialects found in older books and inscriptions 
as well as that regarding the advisability of bringing, by conjectural emenda- 
tions, the language of somewhat older Jaina authors such as Merutuxhgs, Rfija- 
Mkhara and Jinamapdana, into harmony with the rules of Sanskrit grammar. ” 

(Jaina inscriptions from !§atruxhjaya, first para, Ep. Ind. vol. II, p. 84). 

*' Altogether the inscription has not been written carefully, and, though 
corrected in several places, it is by no means free from serious mistakes. The rules 
of saibdhi are frequently disregarded, the verses of the genealogical portion 
are only partially numbered or have wrong numbers appended to them; single 
aksharas and whole words or groups of words are either given quite wrongly 
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or left oat ; and I hope to prove below that even one or more whole lines have 
been omitted by the vriter.” 

(Samgamner Copper-plate inscription, Ep. Ind., vol. II, 
p. 218, last sentence of the 1st para). 

" The langoage is very inoorreot Sanskrit prose, greatly influenced by the 
Pr&krit or vernacular of the author. In some plaoes the case terminations are 
altogether omitted ; iu others we have wrong oases, false genders, and inappro- 
priate or incorrect verbal derivatives. The inflnenoe of the Prakrit is shown 
by the substitution of single for conjunct consonants, the substitution of s, for 6 
and sh, and the omission of medial y and final oon sonants (e.g. vidhemiam for 
vidheydmm, katyaoki for kasyaehit), ” 

(India office plate of Vijayar&jadeva, Ep. Ind., vol. Ill, 

p. 312, 1st para). 

*' In Ushavad&tas cave (at NSsik] we have one inscription (almost) entirely in 
Sanskrit, the rest are in Pftli or Pr&krit, but we have an intermixture of Sanskrit 
words, and the oonjunots pro, tra, and ksba often appear. In these and the smaller 
inscriptions we have such words as 63 ru for dvdra, barasaka (ot vSrshika, barisa 
for varaha, udisa for uddiiya, while the P&li forms of these wordB are dvdra, 
vauika, vaeea and uddmtva. Some of these inscriptions were engraved so late 
as the third century, when the P&li could hardly have been the vernacular." 

(Ind. Ant. vol. XII, p. 140, first column, middle). 

It should be noted that bira for dvara, yii for i ia, yeka for eka, vu(bu)ttara 
for utfar a, etc., are frequently used in the Mdnaeara. 

" As regards the origin of this mixed dialect, as well as of all other mixed 
dialects, I agree with professor Kern (Jaartelling, p. 108 ft.) and Dr. R. G. Bhan* 
darker (Indian Antiquary, vol. XII, p. 146) that it is the result of the efforts 
of half educated people to express themselves in Sanskrit, of which they possessed 
an insufficient knowledge and which they were not in the habit of using largely. 
All the Jaina inscriptions from Mathurfi were no doubt composed by the monks 
who acted as the spiritual directors of the laymen, or by their pupils. Though no 
inscription has keen found in which the author is named, the above inference is 
warranted by the fact that numerous later documents of the same character contain 
the names of Yatis who are said to have composed them or to have written them. 
The Yatis in the first and second centuries, no doubt, just as now, for their sermons 
and the exposition of their scriptures, used the vernacular of the day, and their 
scriptares were certainly written in Prakrit. It was a matter of course that their 
attempts to write in Sanskrit were not very successful. This theory reoeives the 
strongest support from the faot that the character and the number of the corrup- 
tions varies almost in every document, and from various single sentenoee, 
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which latter reads exactly like a pieoe from a stupid sohool boy's exercise. It is 
also oonfitmel by numerous analogies, such as the language of the Janma pat rat 
of the badly educated Jothit mentioned by Dr. Bhandarkar, the books of masons 
and carpenters, whioh have the rules *for building houses iu most barbarous Sans* 
krit, and many modern inscriptions, composed by clerks or yatit. A large number 
of specimens of the latter kind are contained in the collection of votive inscriptions 
from Pilitani, lately copied by Mr. H. Cousens.” 

(Dr, Q. BQhler, Jaina Inscriptions from Mathura, Ep. 

Ind. vol. I, p. 377.) 

“ As to the language of other inscriptions [in oaves at N&sik] whioh, like 
those of Qotamiputra and his son, were not oomposed by learned men, one can 
easily understand how ignorant persons nos knowing Sanskrit or Pali well, but 
still not ignorant enough to know nothing of both, would compound together 
Sanykrit, Pali, and vernacular words. Even ia our days we find this phenomenon 
in the patrikaa or horoscopes written by our Jothit or astrologers, whioh are neither 
in pure Sanskrit nor in pure vernacular, but contain a mixture of both, and the 
Sanskrit words and forms in whioh are incorreotly written. And an explanation 
of this nature 1 have also to give of another variety of language that is found In 
the writings of the northern or Nepalese Buddhists. Unlike those of tho Singalese 
and Burmese Buddhists these are written in Sanskrit, but in suoh works as the 
Lalitavittara, or ths life of the Buddha, we find along with prose passages in pure 
Sanskrit a number of verses whioh oontain words or forms whioh are not Sanskrit. 
Thus, for instance we have— 

Sarvaiubhakarmah etofy phalamidam binutdaya karmaaya I 

Pijaraho bhavitum tarvajage anubandhita imamantayaiam II 

" You will here see that karmaaya, jagt, and yaiam are, as in the P&U, treated 

like nouns in a. Arha is dissolved into araha 

•• This language has, therefore, no fixed characteristics at all. We have seen 
that in such words as karma, jaga, and yaia above, the final consonant is dropped, 
and these as in the Pili and the Prakrits made nouns in a. Bat yaiat the original 
Sanskrit form, is also used as in kirtvyaiaioha and these are instances in whioh 
other final consonants are preserved. Along with suoh a P&li form as tuniahy&ti 
notioed above, such a Sanskrit one as ifinvanti, is found. It therefore appears to 
me that this is not an independent language ; but that the writers of the g&thAt 
knew the spoken language or P&li, and that they were imperfectly acquainted with 
Sanskrit, knowing enough of it to see that the assimilation of consonants was a 
v ulg arity, but not acquainted with its grammar, They intended to write in the 

15 
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more polished or literary language, bat uot knowing it well often ased anoonsoionsly 
the grammatical forms and the peoaliar words of the vernaoul&r. (At the time 
when the githte were written, the claims of the PSli to be considered a separate 
language were probably not recognised, and it constituted the speech of the 
uninsiruoted.) Those who in this condition of things wished to write could not think 
of doing so in that form of speech, and therefore wrote in what they oonsidered the 
language of educated men, but they knew it imperfectly, and henoe produced suoh 
a heterogenous compound as we have seen.” 

(Sir R. Q. Bh&ndirkar, Indian Antiquary, vol. XII, pp, 140*141). 

These weighty opinions on the origin of a peculiar style of Sanskrit will, it may 
be hoped, support the following thesis submitted by the present writer to Leiden 
University regarding the growth of the language of the Silpa S&atraa 

1 The ungrammatical style of Sanskrit revealed in the branch of literature, of 
which the Manasira is a representative, is due- to the want of literary profioienoy 
on the part of professional architects who seem to have been the a » hors of it.' 



GENERAL INDEX 


.A 

Abhahga, alight flexion, a pose, 86, 

Abh&SH, a class of buildings, 41, 48, 
110, 118, etc.; a type of door, 
156 ; a kind of phallus, 72, ete ; 
a building material, a sort of 
marble, three kinds — chitrj. 
ardha-chitra and Sbh&ta proper, 
70. 

Abja, ambnja, padma or saroraba, 
names of a kind of moulding, 
partly corresponding to cyma, 
cymareota or oymatium, 127 

Abja-kinta, a elans -of ten-storeyed 
buildings, 50, 112, eto. 

Abu, marble temples at Mount of, 
178 ; farther details, 179. 

Aohira-skra, an illustration of the 
nAmes of books ending in sArb 
meaning * essence, ' 2. 

Aotium, the battle of, referring to 
the age in whioh Vitruvhu, the 
famous Roman architect, might 
have lived, 160, 

Adam, the father of human race cor- 
responding to Menu, 166. 

Adbhute, one of the five divisions of 
height of an architectural or 
scolptural object, determined in 
comparison with the width, the 
others being called k&ntika, 
pauthfika, pdrthnika or jayada, 
and tarvak&mika, 41, 55, 124, 
etc.} name of • class of two- 


storeyed buildings also oallec 
Prabhutaka, 60, 111, 118, etc. 

Adh&ra, a kind of support for a 
chariot, also called Upddh&ra, 
60; name of a moulding, 127, eto. 

Adhir&ja, one of the nine classes of 
kings, 59 ; for whose use differ- 
ent kinds of storeyed buildings, 
thrones, orowns, chariots, and 
ornaments, etc., are prescribed, 
42, 60, 61, 67-68, etc. 

Adhish(h&na, the base, its sixty-four 
varieties divided under nineteen 
different types bearing technical 
names, 44; illustrations of its 
being dealt with in all purely 
architectural treatises, 89, 92, 
106 ; comparison with Vitruvius’s, 
149 fol. 

AdhivAsana, oeremony connected 
with the coronation of a king, 
65. 

Adika, a kind of conveyance, 6rst 
or fast conveyance, 36, 

Adim&na, primary measurement, 77 ; 
its nine varieties, 121, ete. 

Adiaara, an architectural treatise or 
author like Mfinatfra, one of 
the thirty-two authorities on 
architecture, 165. 

Adi-Vishuu, one of the epithets of 
Vishpu, an illustration of the 
popularity of the Vishpu cult at 
the time of the M&naa&ra, 189, 
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Adyeahfaka-vldhi, laying the found* 
ation atone, 38, eto. 

Again a, a traditional dootrine, a 
special class of works, belonging 
especially to Southern India like 
the Puriuas of Northern India, 
and numbering twenty-eight, 23 ; 
deals extensively with architec- 
tural and sculptural matters, 
24-28, (100), 118-119, 125, 

126, 128, 130, 131, 132, 151. 
160, 175. 

Agaatya, an authority on architecture, 
97, 100, 101, 107. 

Agastya-sakaladhikara, a treatise on 
architecture^ 100. 

A ghana, hollow parts, 53; an arohi- 
ieciural measurement taken by 
the interior of a structure, 124. 

Agni-puraua, seems to be aware of 
Manawra, 4, 160 ; dilates on the 
subjeot of architecture at great 
length, 20; compared with vari- 
ous other treatises on architec- 
tural matters, 110, 160, 170 ; 
describes forty-five types of 
buildings under five daises 
which are identical with those 
given in Garuda-pur&na, 113, 
119; age of, 194. 

Ahi-chhutra, the capital of north 
Pifichala which is the name of a 
type of twelve-storeyed buildings, 
174. 

Ahura-Maxda, possible identity with 
M&ya-Asura, 166, 172. 

Airivata, name of a olass of five- 
storeyed buildings, 50, 112. 


Aitareya-Brfihmaua, reference to the 
angula measure from, 122, 

ijanta, rook-cut cave temples of, 10 ; 
richly oarved and ornamented 
pierced widows at, 178. 

Akrakfinta, a olass of eleven-storeyed 
buildings, 50, 112. 

Aksha, axle of oars and ohariots, 60. 

Akshi-mokshaua, chiselling the eyes 
of an image, 101, 107. 

Alaka-(chfidft), a kind of head-dress 
used by the queens of Prabaraka 
and Astragraha classes of kings, 
65. 

Alambana-bihu, balustrades, refer- 
ences from Buddhist literature to, 
13. 

Alankara-tastra, illustrates the induo- 
tive method of treatment of the 
subject matter as in the Silpa- 
iaitros, 133. 

Alberuni, on the age of Ptirdnaa, 
194. 

Alexander, his expedition aoconnte 
for the Grecian influence on the 
Gandhara soulpture, 159. 

Aliuda, verandah, referenoes from 
Buddhist liters tare to, 12. 

Alifiga, name of a moulding, 127. 

Alpa, one of the twenty types of 
buildings mentioned in the Admi- 
kagama , 118. 

Amalaka, a large fluted oiroular 
block, being a characteristic fen* 
ture over the summit of tbs 
earlier Indo-Aryao stylo of 
arohiteoture, 179. 
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Amakka-vautika-pltham, obair with 
many legs, referenoes from Bad* 
dhist literature to, 16. 

Amara-kosha, the famous Sanskrit 
[eiicon, refers to several arohi- 
teotural terms and illustrates 
the popularity of arohiteoture in 
the dictionary olass of literatnre, 
S3. 

Ambaranith, Tndo- Aryan style of 
arobitecture of the mediaeval age i 
at, 179. 

Aihta, name of a moulding, 127. 

Arittamad-bheda (of Katyapa\ an arohi- 
teotural treatise of much reputa- 
tion summarised, (91), 92 ; 99. 

Aihfmmad-bhedSgama, references to 
architecture from, 28 ; reference 
to Tala measure from, 123. 

Andhra, one of the two branches of 
the Vesara style of arohiteoture, 
130, .131, 176; Aryanization of 
the country of, 184; patronage to 
popular literary dialects of the 
Andhra Kings, 193 ; empire of, 
185. 

A hghri, dwarf pillar, 63; name of a 
moulding, 127. 

Afiglrasa, a treatise on architecture 
on whioh the Sanat-kumira-vistu- 
tftstra was based, 102. 

Afigula, a finger, finger* breadth used 
as the standard measure, the 
smaller units of whioh it is made 
and its multiples, 35 ; the four 
kinds of, 77 ; similarly treated in 
all branohesof Sanskrit literature, 
( 121 ), 122 , 
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Afigullyaka, an ornament, finger-ring, 
67. 

Anila-bhadraka, one of the seven 
types of cars, 61. 

Animals, for riding of gods, 81, 82, 
83. 

Aniruddha, one of the eighteen arohi* 
teotural authorities mentioned 
in the Matsya-pur&na, 164. 

Anta-nihara, one of the five courts 
into whioh the oompound of an 
edifice is divided, 51, 154. 

Antarala, anteroom, 49 ; a moulding, 
127. 

Antariksha-kanta, class of ten- 
storeyed buildings, 50. 112. 

Antarita, otherwise called antara, 
antarala and antarika, fillet, a 
moulding, 127. 

Antar-mandala, one of the five oourts 
into which the compound of an 
edifioe is divided, 51, 164, 

Antika, a type of two-storeyed build- 
ings, 111, also called Kantika, 51. 

Anukarma-vidhaoa, minor works on 
sculpture, 90. 

Apasaibohita, a type of building, 24, 
49, 111, 118. 

Apa-tattva, one of tne several archi- 
tectural treatises ascribed to 
Mafidana, 103. 

Apa-vatsya, name of a quarter, 189 : 
oompare ground-plan, 37-38. 

Apelles, an eminent painter, 141. 

Apollo, a deity, the temple of, 146. 

Ar&ma, rest-house, a garden house, 
elaborately described in Buddhist 
literature, 11. 
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Aranga, probably for Ranga, a class 
of buildings, 36. 

Architecture, objects implied by, 1 ; 
one of the duties of the Buddhist 

order, 10; professors of, (86), 
165. 

Ardha-hara, string of pearls worn 
round the neok, a chain of sixty- 
four strings, 68. 

Ardha-n&ritvara, image of §iva com- 
bined with his consort Parvati, 
94, 100, 107. 

Ardha-yoga, a type of Buddhist build- 
ings, partly religious and partly 
residential, 10, 

Argala, name of a moulding, 127. 

Aristarchus, a grammarian, 141- 

Aristoxenus, a famous musician, 141. 

Arjuna, the temple of, 177. 

Armostylos, one of the five species 
of Vitruvius’s temples, 147, 

Arsha, a class of phalli, 78. 

Artha-fiastra, of Eau(iliya, the arohi- 
tectual matters described in, 29 ; 
an example of Political works, 
182 ; reference to party- walls, 
sewage system and windows, 
etc., from, 140; oonneotion with 
Puranaa and other works, 
169-170. 

Asaibobita , a class of buildings, 24, 
49,111. 

A sana, a type of buildings in whioh 
the deity is carved in the sitting 
posture, 24, 49, 110; a class of 
three-storeyed buildings, 60, 111 ; 
one of the three postures, 86 ; 
seat, 97 : name of a moulding, 127. 


Asandi, chairs, 16, 80. 

Asandako, rectangular chair, 16. 

Ashfafcra, a olass of oetagonal build* 
ings, 116 (its description) ; 117, 
118. 

Ashta-tala, a kind of measurement, 76, 
see Tala (121, 1-8). 

Atoka, 188,- 184, 185, 190. 

Afcramig&ra, a class of seven-storeyed 
buildings, 50, ll2. 

Assembly-halls, of Indra, Tama, 
Varuoa and Kubera' as mentioned 
in Mak&bharata, 17. 

Asthana-mandapa, hall of public 
audience, 58. 

Astragal, namo of a moulding, 127, 
162. 

Astragr&hin, a class of kings, 69, 
181,182. 

Asura, a deity, name of a plot in 
the ground-plan (Pada-viny&- 
so) 88. 

Afeva-mina-vidbi, name of a chap- 
ter in the VUvatara dealing with 
the measurement of horse’s image, 
108. 

Atharva-veda, references to arohiteo- 
tual matters from, 6. 

Akvatha tree, oharacteristie of Buddha, 
78-79. 

Atibhahga, excessive flexion, one of 
the poses in whioh an image is 
carved, 86. 

Atm&rtha, (for one’s own purpose), a 
olass of phalli for personal wor- 
ship as opposed to public 
worship, 73. 
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Atri, a sage, 6 ; one o! the eighteen 
Professors of architecture men- 
tioned in the Mataya-purdna, 
164. 

A f l&lika, edifice, one of several archi- 
tectural objects mentioned in 
Panini’s grammar, 33. 

Attic, one of the three speoies of 
doom mentioned by Vitruvius, 
155. 

Augustus, a Roman king, 160. 

Auttami, one of the foarteen Manus, 
166. 

AvachehhayS, light shadow, calcula- 
tion of, in connection with the 
cardinal points for the orienta- 
tion of buildings, 37. 

Avarya, oce of the thirty -two archi- 
tectural authorities mentioned in 
Mdnasara, 165, 

Ayadi-sbad-varga, aya and other arehi- 
teotural formulas of measure- 
ment, 83, 24, 73, 74, 78, 103; 

AyodhyS, its town-plan, 17 ; builder 
of, 166 ; mentioned (as Ajoyya) in 
Buddhist literature, 9. 

lyudhfilaya, arsenal, 58. 


Babhru-(mushtika), a type of building 
mentioned in the Agni-purana, 

114. 

Baochus, temple of, 146, 148. 

Btdftmi, Chalukyas of, 191. 
Bahir-bhflshaua, external ornaments, 
oertain articles of furniture, 68. 


Bahu-bhilmi-vidhina, building of more 
than three storeys, the name of a 
chapter in the Mayamata-fcilpa- 
Sfotra, 90. 

Bahu-lihga, phalli in group, a class 
of phalli, 78. 

Bahulya, name of a moulding, .27, 152. 

Bairat, town of, representing ancient 
Virata, 174. 

Ba(va)labhi, a rectangular type of 
building mentioned in the Agni- 
pur&iia, 118. 

Baladitya, a Gupta prince, 192. 

Balance, anhitectual details of, 69. 

Bala-paryahka, small couob, 36. 

Balaya (valaya), a round type of build- 
ing mentioned in the Agni- 
purana, 113. 

Bali, an island, 170- 

Bali-karma, oflerings to gods in con- 
nection with constructing a build- 
ing, 89. 

Baua, the author of the Harpk a- 
eharita, 194. 

Bana-fa&t&, castles, 80. 

Bar&uasi, the builder of, 9. 

Baroli, type of temple at, 179. 

Base, (adbishth&na), different varieties 
of, 44, 128. 

Bauddhas, temples of 52 ; images of 
the deities of, 78. 

Bedsteads, architectural details of, 
61-62 ; references from the 
Jgamot to, 27. 

Belnr, type of temnle at, 178. 

Benares, type of temples at, 179. 

Berftftgula, a kind of measurement, 77, 
84. 
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Bhadra, a type of pavilion used as 
a water-reservoir, store-house, etc., 
154 ; balconies, 60 ; a type of 
square building mentioned in the 
Agni-purana, 113 ; also in tho 
Kimkagama, 118 ; a moulding, 
127. 

Bhadra-pHha, one of the four classes of 
pedestals, 74. 

Bbadra-pi(ham, state chair, 16. 

Bhadrftsapa, a type of throne for the 
Pattabhaj class of kings, 63. 

Bh&gavata-pur&na, references to a class 
of devotees from, 80. 

Bhairava, a class of phalli, 72. 

Bhairavi, one of the seven mothers, 
image of, 75. 

Bhinu, one of the thirty-two architec- 
tural authorities mentioned in 
Manaaita, 165. 

Bbira (hara), name of a moulding, 127. 

Bharata, an architectural nutho r ity, 162 

Bhftrgava, one of several architectural 
authorities on which the Sanat- 
kumUra’s Vaatu-ifotra is stated 
to have been based, 102. 

Bh&ravi, contemporary and date of, 197. 

Bh&skara, one of several authorities 
on which the architectural portion 
of the Brihat-samhita appears to 
have been based, 168, 165. 

Bhfiskar&ch&rya, astronomical works 
of, 172. 

Bhaftotpala, a commentator of the 
Bfihat-samhita, 162. 

Bhavabhflti, the great Sanskrit poet, 
architectural references from, 32. , 


Bhavana (bhuvana), a rectangular 
type of building mentioned in the 
Agni-purana 113, and the 
Qaruda-purfayi 114. 

Bhavana-k&nta, a oIssb of ten-storeyed 
buildings, 50, 112. 

Bhavisbya-purapa, architectural refer- 
ences from, 21 ; comparative 
study of, 23, 110, 119, 131, 160; 
twenty types of buildings from, 
116-117 ; references to selection 
of site and examination of soil 
from 140; identical with the 
Mataya-purana and the Brihat- 
aamhita, 163 ; age of, 194. 

Bhikshatana-(murti-laksbaua), image 
of Siva in the pose of a beggar, 94, 
100 . 

Bhoga, a type of single storeyed build- 
ing, 49 ; with round ears (wings), 
111 . 

Bhojana-mapdapa, dining hall, a type 
of pavilion, 58. 

Bhrigu, one of the authorities on 
which Sanat-kumara’s Vaalu-taa- 
Ira is stated to have been based, 
102; architectural references from, 
107 ; further references from, 
140; one of the eighteen pro- 
fessors of architecture mentioned 
in the Mataya-purana, 164. 

Bhringa-r&ja, a deity, 88. 

Bhfi-devi, earth-goddess, image of, 71 ; 
see also MabI, 74-75. 

Bhfidhars, a round typo of building men- 
tioned in the Agni-pwrcma, 118. 

Bbfi-k&nta, type* of eight-and ten-sto- 
reyed buildings, 50, 112. 
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Bhfl-lamba, dimensions of storeys, name 
of a chapter in the Ifaya^mata, 
8P; see Bhfimi-lamba. 

Bhfimi-(lakshaua), soil, name of a chap- 
ter in the VUvakarma-SUpa, 96. 

Bhumi-lamba- vidhana, dimensions of 
buildings of various storeys, 41, 
26 ; definition and contents of the 
chapter so named, 147. 

Bhfimi-phalam, fruit of soil, effect of 
soil upon the building, a chapter 
of the Viitaiarma-&ilfa, 96. 

Bhfkmi-satbgraha, selection of site, 
details of, 36 ; comparative study 
of, 142. 

Bhfi-mukha, an oval type of building 
mentioned in the Oaruda-pur&na, 
114. 

Bhfipa-kSnta, a class of eight-storeyed 
buildiftgs, 60, 112. 

Bhfi-parigraha, selection of site, name 
of a . ohapter in the Uayamata • 
fUlpa-iadra, 89. 

Bhfi*parikehi, examination of soil, 
details of, 36, 89, 102 ; compara- 
tive study of, 142. 

Bbfipati-Vallabha, perhaps identical 
with the & Ipa-iastra of Mapdana, 
108. 

Bhflsbapa, a class of nine*storeyed 
buildings, 60, 112 ; an oval type 
of building mentioned in the 
Agni-pur&na, 118. 

Bhfishapalaya, house for keeping orna- 
ments in, a store-room for jewel* 
lery, 68. 

Bhfitas, goblins, images of, 61 ; 
compare Taksha, eto„ 80. 


Bhuta-kiiuta, a class of five-storeyed 
buildings, 60, 112. 

Bhuvanek vara, type of temples at, 179; 
division of the style of architec- 
ture at, 180. 

Bihar, country of Janakas, types of 
twelve-storeyed buildings at, 178, 

Bimbamana, references to sculptural 
matters from, 121, 122, 123, 

Bimbisara, a king, builder of Raja* 
griha, 9. 

Bodhika, name of a moulding, 126, 
127, 161. 

Boutique, a Buddhist building, 11. 

Brahma, image of, 71 ; name of a type 
of columns, 126, 161 ; according to 
Varfihamihira the science of archi- 
tecture originated from, 162; 
in architectural matters the com* 
parative treatment of, 187; the 
foundations of the temples of, 188 ; 
worship of, 190. 

Brahma-bhaga, the name of the square 
stand of the phallus, 73. 

Brahma-kanta, square pillar, 45, 125, 
150; a pillar with four minor 
pillars, 45, 46 ; a class of three- 
storyed buildings, 50, 111 ; a class 
of five-storeyed buildings, 60, 112 ; 
a class of gopurae (gate-house), 
62. 

Brahma-mandira, a rectangular type of 
building mentioned in the A gnu 
purana and the QarudapurS- 
m, 118, 114. 

Brahman, one of the authorities on 
which Sanat-kum&ra’s Fdstti* 
i§5 stm (science of arobiteoture) is 
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stated to have been based, 102 ; 
one of the eighteen professors of 
architecture mentioned in the 
Mattya-purina, 164. 

Brahm&pda-pnr&oa, references to tern* 
pies and residential buildings 
from, 21 ; angola-measures from, 
122; tala* measures from, 128; 
account of future kings ending 
with the Guptas in, 194 

Brahm&ui, one of the seven mothers, 
image of, 76. 

Brabma-pltha, the royal chapel, 58. 

Brahma-savargi, one of the fourteen 
Manus, 166. 

Brahma-stb&na, the central plot in a 
village or town, where some publio 
building is generally built, 56; 
the central place in a palace where 
the royal chapel is situated, 58. 

Brahma-y&mala, an architectural trea- 
tise, 108. 

Brfthml, goddess, image of, 98. 

Brshmor, in Chamba State, bronze 
Nandin from, 82. 

Bribat-sarhhitfi, by Varahamihira, short 
description of, 22; method of 
treatment of architectural matters 
in, 28; definition of Kara from, 
68; ether works compared with, 
109, 110, 116; twenty types of 
buildings from, 117, 118, 119 ; 
aUgula and t6la measures from, 
122, 123 ;the five orders from, 125, 
150; eight kinds of mouldings 
from, 127, 161,* 152; styles of 
architecture from, 180, 18' ; pro- 
bably based on Jt&naeSra , 132; 


references to selection of sites and 
examination of soil from, 140; 
relation with ether works, 160, 
167, 168, 194, 198 ; detailed com- 
parison with M&na$Sra, 161, 
164; mention of arcbiteotural 
authorities in, 165 ; as a poly- 
technical work, 175, 

Bfisha, a type of pavilion where Nan- 
din is housed, 119. 

Bpbaspati, one of mythical authorities 
on which Mdnas&ra is stated to 
have been based, 84. 

Buddha, his image described, 78-79; 
Hindu settlement at the time of, 
183 ; effigies of, 185 ; as one of 
the ten incarnations of Vishpu, 
186, 190 ; temples and monasteries 
of the followers of, 191. 

Buddha-charita, reference to monu- 
mental lamp pillars from, 68. 

Buddha-ghosa, his explanations of the 
five kinds of Buddhist buildings, 
10; his explanations of inner 
ohamberB, 12 ; of other arobiteo- 
tural objects, 13, 14, 15, 16. 

Buddhism, treatment of, 185 ; monas- 
teries associated with, 187 ; inclu- 
ded in Yaisbnavism and tolerted, 
lf>0 • declining state during the 
early Cbalukya dynasty of, 191; 
rise of Hinduism during the early 
Guptas at the expense of, 192, 
193. 

Buddhists, during Mdnatira in- 
different treatment of, 185 ; fur- 
ther instances, 186, 187. 

Buddhist images, description of, 78-79. 
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Buddhist literature, copious references 
to architectural objects in, 0—16. 

Bull (Nandin), riding animal of Siva, 
its description, 82, 

Bundelkhand, styles of architecture of 
Khajuraho in, 178. 

C 

Callimaohus, originator of the Corin- 
thian order, 126. 

Cape Comorin, southern boundary of 
an architectural division of India, 
174. 

Cars, description of, 60 

Casting of images, process described, 
86-87. 

Cav etto, # name of a moulding, 127, 
152. 

Cement, as mentioned in Uttara-BAma 
char it a, 32, in BrihatsamhitA, 
22 . 

Ceres, temple of, 146. 

Ceylon, ancient seven-storeyed and 
thousand-pillared buildings of, 
14; Samudra Gupta’s relation 
with, 184 ; King Meghavarua of, 
191. 

Chaityas, assembly houses of the Bud- 
dhists in Western India, 6 ; monu- 
mental Kasmirisn buildings, 80. 

Chakora, perdix rufa, cage of, 7 d. 

Chakra, discus of Vishnu, 71; an 
octagonal type of buildings men- 
tioned in the Agni’puTana, 113, 
and in the Qarw&i-purdna, 114, 

Chakra-kinta, a class of eleven-storeyed 
buildings, 60, 112. 

Chakra-vartin, emperor, palace of, 67 ; 
empire of, 69; one of the nine 
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olasses of kings, 181 ; his relation 
with other kings, 182, 

Ch&ksbusha, one of the fourteen 
61 anus, 166. 

Chllukya, a style of architecture, 
its territory and characteristic 
features, 177, 178, 1 70; its com- 
parison with other styles, 196; 
temples of, 178 ; unique orowning 
members in the buildings of, 180 ; 
empire of, 186; period of, 190; 
of the B&d&mi line, 191. 

ChAmunda, one of the seven mothers, 
the image of, 76. 

Ch&muodl-dhyftna, characteristics of 
the demoness Cb&mundi, name of 
a chapter in the Brahma-y&mala, 
109. 

Chandesh&nugraha, name of a chapter 
in Amiumad'bheda of K&feyapa, 
94 ; image of the deity described 
also in Jgaatya, 100. 

Chandita, name of a plot in a particu- 
lar ground-plan, 38; a class of 
nine storeyed buildings, 60, 112, 

Chandra , one of the authorities on which 
Sanat-kum&ra’s VAatvMatra is 
stated to have been based, 102, 

Ohandragupta II, date and empire of, 
186, 190; incidents of the reign 
of, 192 ; progress of art and liter- 
ature iu the time of, 193. 

Chandrak&uta, a class of ten-storeyed 
buildings, 60, 112 ; name of one 
of the five Indian orders as given 
in the SuprabhtdAgama, 126, 126, 
160, 161. 
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Chandra-b&lft, top-room, gable win- 
dow, 115, 116. 

Chandra- bek hara-rau r ti- 1 aksbapa, im- 
age of god diva, name of a chapter 
in the Aihlumadbheda of Kab- 
yapa, 94, and in the Agastya, 

100, 107. 

Ch&pak&ra, shaped like the bow, the 
eye-brow to be shaped like, 84. 

CharagI, one of the four evil deities, 88. 

Chariots, description of, 60-61. 

Chftru-bandba, name of .a type of 
bases, 128. 

Charuba, a square type of buildings 
mentioped in the Agni and 
Qaruda luranaa, 118, 118. 

Chfttaka, ouculus melanolenous, cage 
of, 70. 

Chatnr-aBra, also called Chatnsh-kooa, 
a class of four-cornered (square) 
buildings mentioned in Malaya 
and Bhaviahya Pur&naa, and 
Brihnt-aatihita, 116, 117, 118, 

Ohatur-mukha, a type of village, 39, 
148; a class of four-storeyed 
buildings, 50, 112 ; a kind of 
halls (liil&a), 55. 

Chatush-kopa, also ealled Chatur-abra, 
a type of four-cornered (square) 
buildings, 117, 118. 

Chhanda, a class of buildings, 41, 110, 
118, 147 ; a type of phalli, 73 ; 
a kind of door, 57, 155. 

Chhandogya-Upanishad, angula mea- 
sure in, 122. 

Chhidra, bole, of oars and chariots, 
architectural description of, 60. 
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Chlra, bark used as garment, of the 
image of Brahml, 71. 

Chitis, altars, particulars about their 
construction in Taittirlya-aaih’ 
hii&, Baudhayana , and Apa»- 
t awi6o,7-8. 

Chiselling (the eyes of images), in 
Kdmikagama, 27, and in Afd ««- 
aara, 88. 

Chitor, Indo- Aryan or the Nlgara 
style of buildings at, 179. 

Chitra, an octagonal typcf of build- 
ing, 113. . 

Chitra- jfiana, an authority on painting, 
108. 

Chitraka, one of the thirty-two au- 
thorities on architecture men- 
tioned in Mdnaa&ra, 165. 

Chitra-kalpa, a class of ornaments, 
consisting of floral and foliated 
designs, to be used by the Chakra- 
' vartin class of kings and gods, 67. 

Chitra-karoa, variegated ears, one of 
the five Indian orders of columns, 
15, 125, 126, 150, 151. 

Chitra-kumbha, a type of columns, 45. 

Chitra-sara, an authority on painting, 
108. 

Chitra-skambha, of variegated shaft, 
one of the five Indian orders, 
125, 126 , 150,161. 

Chitra-torapa, a type of ornamental 
arob, 63. 

Chittfitrfig&ra, a picture gallery, as 
stated in Buddhist literature, 15. 

Cholas, neighbours of King Atoka, 
188. 
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Chfldi, a kind of head-dress, 65. 

Chfldi*maui, crest-jewel, 67. 

Chullavagga, a Buddhist work, ar- 
chitectural references from, 10, 
11, 12, 13, 15, 16. 

Chunam, a kind of plaster, 15. 

Columns, as mentioned in Vedas, 6 ; 
io Puranae, 19 ,* in Igamae, 25 ; 
in ManasSra, 44—46 ; in Maya- 
mata, 89 ; in ESiyapa, 92 ; and 
in Viivakarma-iilpa 96 ; details 
and comparative study of, 125- 
129,149-153,168. 

Composite order, both Indian and 
European, 125, 150, 151, 152. 

Construction, penalties for defects in. 
87. 

Corinth, country of, 151. 

Corinthian, an order of columns, 125, 
147, 148, 150, 152, 154. 

Coromand&l, Kaliriga type of build* 
ings in, 194. 

Coronation, as stated in Igamas, 27 ; 
description of, 64*65; four stages 
of, 65 ; ritual ceremonies of, 
66 . 

Couches, description of, 61*62. 

Courts (and enclosures), as described 
Igamae, 26; and in MSnaeira, 
51 ; compared with those of Vitru- 
vius, 155. 

Crowns, varieties and description of, 

64-66. 

Oyma, oymarecta or oymatium, 
name of a moulding, 127, 152, 
158. 


D 

D&gabas, topes, 15. 

Daivika, a class of phalli, 78. 

Daksha-Savarni, one of the fourteen 
Manus, 166. 

Daksbini-raurti, image of the god* 
dess Daksbioa, 94, ICO, 106, 
107. 

Dikshiuatya, Deccan, migration of 
culture from Aryavarta or nor- 
thern India to, 181. 

Dala, a petal, name of a moulding, 
127. 

Diman, garland worn, round the 
shoulders, 68. 

Danda, a class of buildings mentioned 
in the K&mikagama, 118; a 
moulding mentioned in the Nupra- 
bhtdagama, 126, 151. 

Dapdaka, a olass of villages, 39 , 143 ; 
a type of pavilion (matidapa) with 
two faces, 54; a type of ball 
(Mid), 55. 

DaQ<jin> the author of Daia-kuma- 
ra-charita, 170, 197. 

Darpaoa, mirror, 68 ; its architectural 
details, 69. 

Diro-chchhedana, cutting of wood, name 
of a chapter in the Vi ivakarma- 
flxlpa, 97. 

Diru-aaibgraha, collection of wood, 
name of a chapter in Agadya, 
100 . 

Dirva, a type of pavilion ^maiydapa) 
for an elephant’s stable, 64. 
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Daka-kumfira-charita, a prose romance, 
refers to MtaasSra as tbe King 
of Malwai 170*171, 198 ; its age, 
197. 

Data-tala, ten-storeyed buildings, six 
types of, 50, 112. 

Daia-tfila, ten-tila measure*, its de- 
tails, 84; three kinds of, 100. 

Dattvatara, images of the ten incarna- 
tions of Vishnu, 109; see also ten 
incarnations, 188. 

Deha-labdhfifigula, also called simply 
Debkngula, a kind of measure* 
ment, 77, 84, 122. 

Deva-dnrga* god's fort, 40, 148. 

Deva-kSnta, a olass of eight-storeyed 
buildings, 50, 112. 

Deva-maodapa, a type of pavilion, 
119. 

Devarishtra, modern Uahratta coun- 
try, included in tbe dominion of 
Samudra Gupta, 184. 

Deviyatana, temples, as mentioned 
in the Epics, 17, 18. 

Dhammilla, a kind of head-dress, re- 
served for use of a certain olass of 
people, recognised as an architec- 
tural objeot, 65. 

Dhanada, otherwise called Sarva- 
kimika, a kind of measurement, 
55, 124. 

Dhanor-graha-(baeta), a- kind of mea- 
surement, a cubit of twentymo van 
afigulas, 85. 

Dhanur-mushti-(haeta), a kind of 
measurement, a cubit of twenty- 
sis a&gulas, 85. 


Dbanus, measuring bow, a measure- 
ment of four cubits, 85. 

Dhir4*(kumbha), a moulding, 127. 

Dh&rapa, a class of seven-storeyed 
buildings, 50, 112. 

Dharma-SSvaroi, one of the fourteen 
Manus, 166, 

Dhruva, an architectural authority on 
whose work Viivakarma's treatise 
is stated to have been based, 97. 

Dhruvkdi-gfiba-bheda, name of a chap- 
ter in Viivakarma's treatise on 
architecture, 96. 

Dhvajftdhy&ya, name of a chapter in 
Vibvakarma's treatise dealing 
with the making of flags, 96. 

Dhyftnas, description of the features 
of images, 88. 

Dialling, 1 ; details given under gno- 
mon, 87 ; principles of and com- 
parison with Vitruvius's, 148. 

Diana, temple of, 148. 

Diastylos, a type of temples with 
columns wido apart, 147. 

Dlgha-Nik&ya, a kind of bath des- 
cribed with architectural details 
in, 14. 

Dik-pariohcbheda. a chapter in the 
Mayamata dealing with cardinal 
points for the orientation of build- 
ings, 89 ; 109. 

Dik-pftla, quarter-masters, the images 
of, 98. 

Dimensions (vistiriyftma-lakshaua) of 
building, 24, 4142, 47, 49, 147. 

Diodima, hand-drum, an attribute of 
the image* of Lakehml (goddess 
of fortune), 75. 
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Dlpa-danda, lamp-post, an artiole of 
furniture, 68. 

Dipa-lakshaua, a chapter in the Man- 
dana’s Silpa-idatra dealing with 
architectural details of lamps, 
108. 

Dlpta-tantra, a treatise on architec- 
ture, 109. 

Dipteros, a type of building, 147. 

Dipbi-sara, a treatise on architecture, 
109. 

Displuviatum, a type of courts open 
at the top, 164. 

Doab, probably identical with Madya- 
kanta which represents a type 
of twelve-stroyed buildings, 173. 

Dolft, swing, palanquin, an artiole of 
furniture, 68, 69, 97. 

Doors, their detailed description in 
Buddhist literature, 12 ; location 
and measurement of, 66, 67. 

Doria, city of, wherefrom Doric order 
has been originated, 126. 

Draftsman (rekhXgfia). qualifications 
of, 35. 

Doric, an order of column, 1*5, 126, 
14/, 148, 160, 161, 162 ; a type 
of doors, 156. 

Double-moat, reference from Buddhist 
literature to, 9* 

Dr&vi4a, a style of architecture, 24, 
48, 110, 118, 119, 130, 181, 198 ; 
a type of twelve-storeyed build- 
ings, 60, 118, 178, 174, 176 ; an 
octagonal type of oars, 61 ; a type 
of phalli, 73; distinguishing 
features of the buildings of, 176, 
177, 178, 179 ; topography of, 
180, 183 


Dravidian, peculiarities of the style 
of, 178; civilization of, 184; 
country of, inoluded in the em- 
pire of Samudra Gupta, 186. 

Drouaka, a class of forts, 40, 143. 

Duudubhi, a round type of building 
mentioned in Agni and Qarudia 
Purdna$ 9 113, 114, 

Durga, forts and fortified cities, 97. 

Durga, also called Gauri and Parvatl, 
oonsort of Siva, detailed descrip- 
tion of the image of, 76, 76. 

Dvftra-harmya, gate-house of the 
fourth court, 62, 154. 

Dvaraka, description of the oity of, 
17. 

Dv6ra(lakshaua), doors, their descrip- 
tion, 66, 67, 92. 

Dvftra-m&na, measures of the door, 67 
77, 96. 

Dvara-pr&sada, gate -house of the third 
court, 62, 154. 

Dvftra-b&la, gate-house of the second 
court, 62, 154, 

Dvftra-feobha, the beauty of the gate, 
gate -house belonging to the first 
oourt, 62, 154. 

Dv&ra-vidh&na, doors, their descrip- 
tion, 90, 

Dvi-bhdmi, two-storeyed buildings, 
89, 106. 

Dvi-obaturtha-tala-vidh5na, two to 
four-storeyed buildings, 93 ; 
various types of, 50, 111-112. 

Dvi-kanta, a main pillar with two 
minor pillars, 49. 

Dvi-vajra, an order of columns, 126, 
126| 160, 151. 
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Earth-goddeis, description of the 
image of, 70. 

Ekabbflmi, one storeyed-buildings, 48, 
89 ; eight kinds of, 4849, 111. 

Eka-bhiimi-rodhana, one-storeyed 
buildings, 106. 

Eka-kSnta, a type of main pillar with 
one minor pillar, 46. 

Eka-lihga, a class of phalli, 78 

Eka-tala-vidhSna, one-storeyed build- 
ings, 93. 

Elaka- padaka-pl fham, a kind of chair 
raised on a pedestal, 16. 

Ellora, pierced stone windows at, 177. 

Entablature, comparative measures 
and varieties of, 46 ; noticed in 
various treatises, 128. 

Eran, structural temples at, 196. 

Erapdapalla (Khapdesh), limit of the 
Qupta empire upto, 184. 

European styles (of architecture), use 
of the Greco-Roman orders in, 181. 

Eostylos, name of a species of temple, 
147. 

Eutruria, Tuscan order originated from, 
131. 

Examination of soil (bhS-parlksbS), 
35, 1 10. 

r 

Fahieu, visit to Java of, 170 ; condition 
of the Gupta empire at the time 
of the visit of, 192. 

Fano, temple at, 160. 

Fan-post (vyajana-dapda), descrip- 
tion of, 09. 


Farmiae, inscriptions relative to the 
Vitruvia family found in the 
neighbourhood of, 160. 

Fillet, (liatel or annulet), name of a 
Greco-Roman moulding, 127. 

Floating city, as mentioned in the 
Mahibhirata, 17. 

Flora, a deity, Corinthian type appro- 
priate to, 147. 

Fort, noticed in Buddhist literature, 
9; eight general varieties of, 
seven varieties aooording to 
situation, 40. 

Foundation (garbha-nyasa), noticed 
in dgamaa , 25 ; details of, 42 ; 
compared with those of Vitruvius, 
149. 

Foundation stone, laying of, 25, 26, 
42, 149. 

Frontinus, mention of Vitruvius by, 
and the treatise of, 134. 

Furniture, articles of, as mentioned in 
great detail in fiuddhist litera- 
ture, 15-16, elsewhere, 66-70. 

G 

Gads, the mace of Vishnu, 71 ; an 
octagonal type of building men- 
tioned in Agni and Oarudi Puri- 
noa, 113, 114. 

Gaja, an oval type of building men- 
tioned in Agni and Qaruda Pnri- 
na$, 118, 1 14 ; a olass of buildings 
resembling the elephant, noticed 
in Matsya-purina, 11M16. 

Gajaha-mflrti-lakshapa, image of Ga- 
mete, 94. 

Gala, (griva, kautha or kandhara), 
dado, a moulding, 127. 
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Gala-tOt*, neck-peak, a distinguishing 
feature of a type of gate-houses, 
52. 

Gala-vidhana, name of a chapter of 
the Amiumadbheda of KftSyapa 
dealing with the neck-part of 
buildings, 92. 

Qanaya, a class of phalli, 73. 

Oandaki, the river of, forming the 
boundary of the Janaka country 
which used to have a special type 
of twelve-storeyed buildings, 173, 

Gandha-madana, a type of pavilion 
(mandapa), 54. 

G&ndhftra, Kushan kings of, 184; 
sculpture of, 169- 

Gandharvas, heavenly musicians, 
images of, 80. 

Gangadhara-murti-lakehapa, image of 
diva oonveying the Ganges on 
his head, 94. 

Ganges, flight of stairs like the waves 
of, 32. 

Ganjam, hill forts of, 184. 

Gannamachftrya, stated to be the 
author of Mayamata-iilpa-iaatra 
89, 91. 

Gapya-mana, a comparative measure 
of heights of the component 
members of a structure, 124. 

Qarbha-bh&jana, depth of the excava- 
tion, 42. 

Garbha-gjiha, shrine, 49 ; cells or 
sanctum 63,73,83. 

Garbha-nyisa, foundations, 28, 89, 93 ; 
different varieties of, 42, 43, 
148. 


Garga, the original main source of 
the arohiteotural portions of 
Varahamihira’s Brihat-aarhhiti, 
102-163 ; one of the eighteen 
professors of arohiteoture men- 
tioned in Mataya-pur&iia, 164. 

Garga-saihhita, an astronomical treatise, 
containing eopious references to 
arohiteotural matters and known 
more as a treatise on architecture, 
31, 2, 140. 

Gargya, one of several authorities on 
which the Vdatu-idatra of Sanat- 
Kumira was based, 102. 

Garuda, a mythical bird, genealogy of, 
81 ; his image as the riding 
unimal of Vishnu, 81-82, 103; an 
oval type of building, mentioned 
in Qaruda-purana, 1 14 ; also in 
Agni-purdna as Garutman, 113; 
types of buildings as noticed in 
Matey a-purana and Brihat - 
eathhita, 116, 117. 

Qaruda-Purapa, various architectural 
object described in, 20 ; compar- 
ed with other treatises, 110; 
five classes and forty-live types 
of buildings noticed in, 113-114, 
119; comparative study of, 1 60 ; 
olosely connected with 4pni- 
purana, 169. 

Garutman, an oval type of building 
noticed in Agni-purdna, 113; in 
Oaruda and Ma'aya Purdnaa and 
Brihat- iihahita as Garuda, 114, 
116, 117, 

G&thas, linguistic style of, 213, 214, 
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Gautama, one of several authorities 
on which Sanat-kumra's Fdsfu- 
/Satra was based, 102; origina- 
tor of Buddhism, 1 91. 

Gavaksha, oow’s eye, a window, the 
general plan and different varie- 
ties of, 53. 

Gaya, Ceylonese monastery at, 192. 

Geya, one of the twenty types of 
buildings described in Khmikd- 
gama, 118, 

Ghana, solid parts of gate-houses, 53. 

Ghana-mana, measurement by the 
exterior of an object, 124. 

Ghata, a class of buildings described 
in Bhavishya-purcina and Brihat- 
saihhita, 116, 117 ; a moulding 
resembling a pot, 126, 127 ; one 
of the five mouldings of the shaft, 
151, 152, common in Manaaara, 
Maaya-puritya, and Brihat • 
samhith, 168. 

Ghrita-vari, a moulding of the pedes- 
tal of the phallus of Siva, 74. 

Giri-vfaja, details of the hill fortress 
at, 9 

Girnar, northern style of buildings 
at, 178. 

Gnomon (£anku), its measures and 
use, eto., 37. 

Godh&ra, details of the image of, 70. 

Golden-hall, as mentioned in Chanda- 
purana, 19-20. 

Gomukha-(lakshana), oow’s face, 
apparently an architectural ob- 
ject, 106. 

Goose (haihsa), riding animal of 
Brahma, details of its image, 81. 


Gopila, the child Krishna, temple of, 
189. 

Gop&na-tka), name of a moulding, 127. 

Gopura, gate-houses, 26, 27, 49, 90, 
93, 106, 107, 108, 177 ; various 
classes, storeys and other details 
of, 52-53 ; reference to windows 
of, 57; sixteen or seventeen- 
storeys of, 173; belonging spe- 
cially to South India, 197. 

Gotaml-putra, peculiar style of Sans- 
krit in the inscriptions of, 213 

Greco-Roman orders, five varieties 
of, 125 ; geographical names of, 
180, 151; four parts of the en- 
tablatures of, 150 ; eight mould- 
ings of, 152 ; their striking simi- 
larities with the Indian orders, 
150-153. 

Graha-kuudala, ear-pendants, 75. 

Graha-pratima, images of planets, 
98. 

Grama, villages with hundred enclo- 
sures or fortifications as men- 
tioned in Vedic literature, 8 ; 
plans, as described in Budddist 
literature, 9; in Agamaa, 24, 
28 j in Manaa&ru, 39-10, eight 
classes of, 39 ; in Mayamata, 89, 
106 ; compared with Roman 
village as described by Vitruvius, 
143-144. 

Griha, houses, the types at Vedic 
period, 6 ; five kinds in Bnddhist 
period, 10 ; dimensions and vari- 
ous classes as described in 
Manaadra, 41*42 ; foundations 
of, 42-43 ; general description 



of, 4748 ; storeys of, .48—60 ; 
courts of, 61 ; compounds of, 
62; location and measures of, 
55*66; doors and windows of, 
of 57, 68 ; artioles of furniture 
of, 15*16, 66*70. 

Griha-kanta, a class of five-storeyed 
buildings, 60, 112. 

Griba*karika, a treatise, selection of 
building-siles and examination 
of foil noticed in, 140. 

G?iha*m&nadhik&ra, measurement of 
homes, namo of a chapter in 
Ma yamata, 90. 

Griha-pravefea, first entry into the 
house, ceremonies* in connection 
therewith, 56, 90, 96, 97, 102. 

Gpha-rfija, king of houses, a reotan* 
gular type of building as noticed 
iu Agni, Qarufa and Bhavi&ya 
Pur&nat, 118, 1U, 116. 

Griha-samsth&psma, construction of 
houses, as described by Sanat* 
Kumfira, 102. 

Ground-plan (pada-vinytaa), as stated 
in K&mik&gama, 24; thirty-two 
varieties and other details as 
given in Jfdnasfrct, 87*88. 

Guharije, (see Gpiharftja), a class of 
buildings, as described in Bjihat - 
samhita, 117. 

Guhfts, undergronnd buildings, cave- 
temples, 10*11. 

Gujarat, twelve storeyed buildings of, 
174 ; northern type of buildings 
in, 178. 

Guptas, oo fiction of the Skanda- 
purtopa with, 171, 180 j 


fragments of the style of architec- 
ture of, 177; characteristic features 
of the temples of, 195— 196, point- 
ing to earlier style, 196; empire 
of, 184, 185, 190 j dynasty and 
period of, 190—191 ; prevailing 
religion at the time of, 192*198 ; 
end of the reign of, 194. 

Gupta-variafea, an expression coined to 
imply the number twenty-seven, 
its signification, 195. 

Gfirjaka (Sphfirjaka), twelve-storeyed 
buildings in, 51, 113,174, 198. 

Quv&-vriksha, a round type of build- 
ing as noticed in Qaruda-pur6m, 
114. 

H 

Halebid, temple at, (76. 

Halls (folfi), different classes of, 
54-55, 25 

Hathsa, goose, an oval type of build- 
ing as noticed in Agni, Qumda, 
Jtataya, and Bhavishya Puriiuu, 
118, 114, 116; and in Bjihat- 
aamhitd, 117. 

Mara, string of pearls worn round 
the neck, a chain of 108 Btrings, 
68; a moulding, bead, 127, 152, 
168. 

Harmya, a magnificent type of storeyed 
buildings, mentioned in Buddhist 
literature, 10-11; masonry 
house, 18; building, being one of 
the four olaeses of V&stu (architec- 
ture), 86 ; royal palace, 67 ; one 
of the twenty types of buildings 
as noticed in H&tnik&yama, 118. 
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Harmyagarbba, large dining hall, 
as stated in Buddhist literature, 
11 - 12 . 

- Harmya-k&nta, a class of seven-storey- 
ed buildings, 60, 112. 

Harsha, hero of the Hartha-oharita, 
171 ; period of the reign of, 
197. 

Hareha-charita, copious references to 
architectural objects from, 30; 
named after Harsha, 171 ; refers 
to some Purdnaa, 194. 

Harsha Yardhana, ruler of Kanauj, 
30 ; empire of, 185 ; period of 
the reign of, 191. 

Uaryardha-Hara, oombined image of 
diva and Yishpu, 94. 

Hast a, cubit, used as a measure- 
ment, different kinds of, 35, 121. 

Hastina-pura, F&flohftla is situated in 
the neighbourhood of ; 174. 

Haasti-prishtha, a type of one-storeyed 
.building, 49, 111. 

Head gears, different kinds of, 65, 
98. 

Hema-kfita, a type of pavilion, 64, 

Hema-AiU, golden stone, image of 
Stone-god, 98. 

Hercules, temples of, 146, 147. 

Hetrurian Harospices, bis directions 
regarding the situations of 
temples, 146. 

Hieun Tsaug, the Chinese traveller, 
visited India during Harsha' s 
reign, 80 ; condition of India at 
the time of his visit, 192. 

fiimaja, a type of pavilion, 63. 


Hima-klnta, a class of seven- storeyed 
buildings, 60, 112. 

Himilayas, the boundary of Madhya- 
Jesa, 173, 174. 

Himavat, one of the ten types of boil- 
dings as noticed in Suprabhtdi • 
gama, 118. 

Hinduism, its condition under the 
R&sbtrakutas, 191 ; at the time 
of the Guptas, 192—193. 

Hindus, stated to have borrowed the 
praotice of ‘excavating temples 
from Buddhists and Jains, 191. 

Holal inscriptions, sixty-four kinds of 
buildings mentioned in, 4, 180, 
171, 176, 

Hot air baths, as described in Vinaga 
texts, 14. 

House- furniture, (Fr asftda-bhushaua), 
details of 25, 15-16, 67, 68 -70. 

Hyderabad, Chalukyan style of build- 
ings in the territory of, 177. 

Hypaethros, a type of temples, 147, 

1 

Idols, made of nine materials, 70; 
process of purification of, 27. 

Ikahu-kanta, a class of six-storeyed 
bnildifigs, 50, 112. 

Images, two classes, tthdvara (sta- 
tionary), and jatyama (movable), 
71 ; of sages, 79 ; of devotees, 
80 ; of demigods like Yaksbas, 
80 ; of riding animals and birds, 
81—83 ; general description of, 
88-84 ; of male and female dei- 
ties, 84 ; first casting, ete. of, 86-87. 

In intis, one of the different forme 
of building*, 147. 
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Indo Aryan style, otherwise oalled 
the Northern or Nigara), terri- 

tory, varieties and peculiarities 
of, 178—180. 

Indra, science of architecture origina- 
ted through, 84; image of, 98; 
a' an authority on architecture 

called Purandara in the Puranat, 
165. 

Indraka (or Cbandraka)-bhadraka t a 
class of oars, 61 

Indra-k&nta, a class of four-storeyed 
buildings, 50, 112 ; a class of 
gate-houses, 52. 

Indra-prastha, description of houses 
in, 17, 18. 

Indra-Sftvarui, one of the fourteen 
Manus, !«6. 

Indus, monasteries visited by Fahien 
along the route of, 192. 

Ionians, associated with the Ionie 
order, 181. 

Ionic, columns of the order of, 125, 
150, 151; identified with an Iudian 
order, 162 ; a type of doors, 155 ; 
pedestal of, 149. 

lla, diva, bis temples treated as in* 
ferior to those of Vishnu, 189. 

Ife-kinta, a class of eleven storeyed 
buildings, 50, 112. 

Ithfaka, brick, mentioned by 1 fiuini, 
83 ; measures of, 48. 

Isis, temple of, 146. 

Ilvara, diva, mentioned along with 
Vishnu, 187* 

Ikvara-kanta, a olass of four-storeyed 
buildings, 50 112. 

Italy, Tuscan and Composite orders 
originated in, 126 . 


J 

Jain, images of, their details, 76, 185, 
186, 167 ; authors of, 211. 

Jainism, inferior treatment of, 187 ; 
the time of toleration of, 190, 
191, 192, 194. 

Jaipur, the territory of the Virata 
type of twelve-storeyed buildings 
in the vicinity of, 173. 

Jala-dh&ra, water-passage, drain, a 
part of the pedestal of the 
phallus of diva, 74. 

Jala-durga, water-fort, 40, 143. 

Jala-dvara, water-passage, drainage, 
drain, 38,57. 

Jalaka, a screen, perforated window, 
53, 92. 

Janaka, a type of twelve-storeyed 
buildings, 51, 113, 175, 198 ; 
its territory, 178. 

Jana-k3nta, a class of eight-storeyed 
buildings, of tweive-storeyed 
buildings, 50, 61, 112, 118. 

Janman, plinth, name of a moulding, 
part of a pedestal, 44, 127. 

Ja$a, a kind of head-dress, details 
thereof, 65. 

Jfttskas, references to architectural 
matters from, 10. 

Jati, a classification of buildings, 
its characteristic features, 41-42, 
48-49, 57, 110, 118, 119, 147 ; a 
olass of phalli, 78. 

Java, Fahien’s visit to, 170. 

Jaya-bhadra, a type of pavilion 
(mandapa), 119. 

Jayada, a formula of height, 
65, 124. 
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Jayila, la pavilion ( mandapa ) for a 
summer residence, 54. 

Jayanta, name of a quarter in a 
ground-plan, 189. 

Jayanti, a moulding, 126, 151. 

Jay&ntika, a type of oce-storeyed 
buildings, 49; also called 
Vaijayantika, 111. 

Jinaka, thrones of, 63. 

Jin&*mau4 &D &, a Jain author, 211, 

Jina-pratishtha, consecration of Jain 
images, 104. 

Jlipoddhara, repairs of templer, 
98, 104,108, 

Julius Cesar, patron of Vitruvius, 
19, 160. 

Juno, temple of, 146, 148. 

Jupiter, temple of, 146. 

Jyotish-kanta, a olass of Biz-storeyed 
buildings, 50, 112. 

Jyotisha-lakshaga, astrology, name 
of a chapter in the Silpa^iastra 
of Maedana, 104. 

Jyotis-s&ra, an example of works 
ending in e&ra, 2. 

K 

EailS&a, a olass of three-storeyed 
buildings, 60, 111 ; a round type 
of buildings having different 
varieties, as noticed in Agni and 
Qaruda FtirSnas, 18, 114; a type 
of nine-storyed buildings as 
notioed in .Matty a -pur ana, 115; 
a type of eight-Btoreyed build- 
ings as notioed iu Bhavithya- 
purana and Brihat^amhitd, 


116, 117 ; another type noticed in 
Suprdbhtd&gama, 118 ; identical 
in several works, 168. 

K&k&shfa, a kind of couch (paryaH ka), 

? 6 . 

K&la-dahana, image of Siva, 101, 107 

Kfilaha-mGrti-lakshaea, image of 
Kftlaha, 94. 

E&la-kGta, deadly poison, a peculiar 
mark on the image of Siva, 72 

Kftla-mukha, a class of phalli, 72. 

Ealata, a round type of building 
as noticed in Agni and Qaruda 
Puranat, 113, 1 14. 

Eala-yGpa, one of the authorities 
on which Manatara was based, 
166. 

Ealhaua, bis history of Kashmir 
wherein many details of architec- 
ture are met with, 31, 78. 

Kalidasa, the famous Sanskrit poet 
in whose works many arobiteo- 
tural details are mentioned, 22, 
32. 

Eftlihga-(kanta), an oval type of 
cars and chariots, 61 ; a distinct 
style of architecture, ISO ; one 
of the two branches of the Vesara 
style 181, 176 ; a olass of twelve- 
storeyed buildings, 50, 118, 173, 
174, 198; topography of, 174; 
comparative sise of, 176; con- 
quered by Atoka, 188. 

Ealka-saxhskara, preparation of mix- 
tures, cement, 94. 

Ealpa-SGtras, of which the Selva- 
sGtrasdeal with the details of 
altars or vcdtt, 7. 
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Ealpa-vriksha, the desire-fulfilling 
tree, ornamental tree, a deoorative 
device for a throne and other 
architectural objeota, 61, 78. 

Kaly&ua-sondara, image of, 94, 100, 
107. 

Kaly&pl, ChaluVyas of, 191. 

Kamala, a class of six-storeyed build- 
ings, 60, 112. 

Eamalahga, a class of three-storeyed 
buildings, 60, 111. 

Kamandaklya*(niti-fastra), its similari- 
ties with the Sukra-niti, 170; a 
politechnical treatise, 132. 

Kamik&gama, a large vaiiety of 
architectural subjects systemati- 
cally treated in, 28, 24—26, 128 ; 
dimensions of storeys defined in, 
41, 4 2, 147 ; comparative study 
of, 110, 119,160, various classifi- 
cations and types of buildings 
described in, 118; references to 
t&la-mana from, 123 ; three styles 
of architecture noticed in, 131. 

Kampa, fillet, a moulding, 74, 127. 

Kampa-bandha, a class of bases, 

128 . 

Kampa-dvara, a kind of moving door, 
92. 

Eampa-karpa, a moulding, 128. 

Kampana, fillet, name of a moulding, 
127. 

Kampilla, city of, 9. 

Kimpilya, capital of South PSfichala, 
174- 

Eiraya, one of the five classes of pro- 
kira (court), 61, 


Kanarak, the style of temples at, 179. 

Kanauj, capital of Harsha-vardhana, 
185. 

K&fichl, conquered by Samudra Qupta 
184, 

Kandbara, the neck, a moulding of tb 
pedestal, 74. 

Kahgu, panioum italicum, one of the 
ten kinds of cereals used for the 
foundations of buildings, 43. 

Kahk&la-murti, image of a skeleton, 
94. 

Kaftkaua, bracelet, an ornament, 67. 

Kantara, a class of six-storeyed build- 
ings, 50, 112, 

Kautha, neck, a moulding, 126, 151. 

Kintika, (also called Antika, name 
of a class of two-storeyed build- 
ings, 50, 111. 

Eapifijala-saihhiti, a treatise, archi- 
tectural details from, 108. 

Eapota, a pigeon, a moulding, 127. 

E&r&g&ra, the jail, details of, 58. 

Ea (ka)ranftgama, references to archi- 
tectural objects from, 26 ; process 
of casting an image described in, 
87 ; references to fita-mana from, 
128. 

Karapadhikara-(lakshapa), name of a 
chapter in Earap&gama, dealing 
with objeots like columns, cou- 
ches, chairs, head-gear, etc., 28. 

Earapda, a kind of head-dress, used 
by female deities, kings, and 
semi-divine beings, 66, 80. 

Karmuka, a class of villages, 89, 148. 

Karpa, ear, name of a moulding 127. 
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Karoa-padma, name of a moulding, 
128. 

Kanhaua, ploughing of the site 
seleoted for a building, 92. 

KMmirian architecture, details of, 81. 

Kfi6y»pa, author of the Amiwmad- 
bheda, 28, 99 ; father of Garuda, 
81; references to architectural 
objects from, 106, 140, 

Kafaka, an armlet, 67. 

Kafi-Butra, an ornament, a chain worn 
round the loins, 68. 

Kaum&ri, one of the seven mothers, 
image of, 75. 

Kanmudi, a treatise, references to 
architectural objects from, 108. 

Kauft&mbl, capital of Vacbtaka or the 
country of Vatsa kings, 178 ; 
noticed in Buddhist literature, 
(see Kotambil, 9. 

Kauiika, a pavilion used as a horse* 
stable, 54. 

Kautillya* A rtba-hastra, ambiguous 
meaning of the title of, 2 ; re- 
ferences to architectural measure* 
ment from 122; a polyteobnical 
treatise, 132. 

Kautnka-bandhnna, experimental 
yoking for the purpose of plough* 
ing the building*site, 27. 

Kendra, centre (of a circle), name of a 
moulding, 127. 

Kerala, a class of twelve*storeyed 
buildings, 60, 113, 178, 176, 198; 
topography of, 174. 

Kerala*putras. independent of Magadba 
at the time of Asoka, 188, 


Kefta-bandha, a kind of head-dress, 
need by female deities and queens 
of certain classes of kings, 65. 

Ketara, a class of single-storeyed 
buildings with front tabernacles 
in the centre, 49, 111 ; a class of 
three-storeyed buildings, 50, 111. 

Kekary&di-pr&s&da, buildings of 
Ke&ari and other classes, 104. 

Ketava, a name of Vishnu, temple of, 
189. 

K eyura, armlet worn on the upper* 
arm, 67. 

Khadga, an ootagonal type of building 
notioed in Qamda and Agni 
Purinai, 114, 115. 

Khajuriho, the style of buildings at, 
178, 179. 

Khanana-vidhi, ploughing the soil of 
the site selected for a building, 96. 

Khaujarita, cage of, 70. 

Khata-fanku, wooden stakes posted in 
different parts of the foundation 
of a building, 37. 

Kharvata, name of a class of towns, 
40, 143. 

Khe{a, name of a class of towns, 40, 
148* 

Kila, axle-bolt, nail at the top of ao 
object, 27, 60. 

Kihkini-valaya, bracelet fixed with 
little bells, 67. 

Kinnaras, description of the images of, 
80, 

Kirana-tantra, a treatise, the eight 
mouldings notioed in, 126, 127, 
162; the five orders of columns 
described in, 160, 151. 
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Kirffa, diadem, crown worn by minor 
gods and certain classes of kicgs, 
65, 87. 

Kishku-hasta, small cubit, equal to 
twenty-four afigulas, a measure- 
ment, 35. 

Kochchham, cane-bottomed obair, as 
stated in Buddhist literature. 16. 

Kodrava, paspalum sorobioulatum, one 
of the ten kinds of cereals used for 
the foundations of buildings, 43. 

Eola-(ka), a kind of fort, 42, ? 43. 

Eolleru, lake of, 184. 

Kopa, a class of buildings noticed in 
Kamikagama, 118. 

Kobala, in the valley of Mahnnadl, 
conquired by Samudragupta, 181. 

Ko&mbi, (see Kaubambi), city of, its 
architectural details, 9. 

Kosh(ha, a kind of walled town or 
fortress, 42. 

Eoshtha-stambha, an order of columns, 
a pilaster, 45, 129, 

Eoli, river of, 173. 

Kottur, hill forts of, 184. 

Krishna-(lakshaQa), image of, 107 ; 
the pose of, 86. 

Kshaoika, an idol for temporary wor- 
ship, a olass of phalli, 78. 

Kshema, a class of buildings noticed 
in KftmikZgama, HE. 

Kshepaga, projection, a moulding, 74, 

127. 

Kshepagimbuja, name of a moulding, 

128. 

Eshudra-kampa, name of a moulding, 
128. 

Ksbudra-nisi, vestibule, a moulding, 
52. 
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Eshudra-padma. small oyma, name of 
a moulding, 128, 

Kubj&kara, hump-backed, image of 
Agastya, 79. 

Kubjaka, hump-baoked, name of a 
class of towns, 143. 

Kudmala, bud, the shape of the top- 
most part of the phallus, 74. 

Kudya-stambha, pilaster, 45, 125. 

Kukkuta, cock, cage of, 70. 

Kukshi, navel, a part of the chariot, 
60. 

Eukshi-bandha, a class of bases, 128. 

Kula-dharapa, a type of pavilion for 
storing perfumes in, 54. 

Xulala, phasianus gallus, cage of, 70. 

Kulattha, dolichas uniflorus, a cereal 
used for the foundations of build- 
ings, 43. 

Kumara, one of the eighteen professors 
of architecture noticed in Mataya - 
pur Una, 164. 

Kumara Qupta, reign of, 192. 

Enmara-sambhava, a jewelled orna- 
ment (mukti-kalipa) noticed in, 
67. 

Kumbha, a class of nine-storeyed 
buildings, described in Matiya- 
purdwi, 116; a moulding, 126, 
127, 151. 

Kumbha- bandba, a olass of bases, 128. 

Kumbha-karqa, king of Medapaths, 
probably king Kumbha of Mewar, 
103. 

Kumbha-stambha, a column with jug- 
shaped capital, a type of oolumns, 
45, 125, 126, 150, 151. 
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Rumbha-tala-ilaicsbaua), capitals of 
columns, name of a ohapter in 
Athiumad-bheda of Elkyapa, 92. 

Kumuda, toms or astragal, name of 
a moulding, 127. 

Kumuda-handha, a class of bases, 128. 

Kuudala, a kind of head-dress, need 
by certain female deities and 
queens, 65. 

Kupdala, ear-ring, 67. 

Enpdika, water-pot, an attribute of 
Brahman, 71. 

Eufijara, a type of buildings noticed 
in Bhavishya-pur&na and Brihat- 
Bamhiti, 116, 117. 

Eufijaraksha, elephant’s eye, a parti- 
cular kind of window, 53. 

Eufljariya, cage of, 70. 

Eflpa, wells, architectural details of, 
97. 

E6rma, one of the ten inoarnations of 
Yishuu, temple of, 52. 

Kushan, kings of, their relation with 
Samudra Qupta, 184. 

Efita-ohakra, certain astronomical 
calculation made in connexion 
with construction of buildings, 104. 

Etitidi-lakshapa, fiqials and other 
objects at the top of buildings, 93. 

L 

Laghu-kilpa-jyotis-sara, an example of 
wofks ending in aaro, 2. 

Lakshmaua, image of, 108. 

Lakshml, goddess of fortune, her image 
described in detail, 74, 76, 98. 

Lalita-vistara, a treatise, peouliar style 
of Sanskrit in, 213. 


Lamba-mina, measurement along the 
plumb-line, a kind of linear 
measurement, 77, 121. 

Lanka, architecturaf description of, 17. 

Liksh&, nit, a unit of measurement, 
35. 

Lilavati, a work on astronomy, 
reference to important architec- 
tural matters from, 32, 172 ; 
author of, 165. 

Limbs, defects of, 87, 

Linga, phallus of Siva, various classes 
and architectural details of, 72— 
74, 90. 

Linga-lakshapoddhara, unearthing of 
the phallus, 93. 

Linga-purapa, references to architec- 
tural objeots from, 21, 

Lingodbhava(lakshapa), revelation of 
the phallus of Siva, 94. 

Lion, vehiole of the goddess Durga, 
83. 

Lokajfla, one of the authorities on 
architecture mentioned in Hina- 
Sara, 165, 

Laps, an architectural object, details 
of, 47, 48. 

H 

Machine-room, as mentioned in Rig- 
veda together with some architec- 
tural details, 6, 

Madhflohchhishta-vidhSna, casting of 
an image in wax, different 
processes and their details, 86- 
87. 

Madhya-deka, the middle country, 
topography and twelve-storeyed 
buildings o7, 173, 174, 175. 
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Madhya- Unto, a class of twelve- 
storeyed buildings, once prevalent 
in Madhyardeia, 50, 118, 173, 198. 

Madhya-nlh&ra, also called Madhya- 
ma-h&ra, the third or middle of the 
five courts into which the com- 
pound of an edifice is divided, 51, 
' 154. 

Madhya-rahga, the middle theatre, 
the enclosed quadrangular court- 
yard, 63-64, 

Madurfi, apparently southern variety 
of the name of Mathurfi of North 
India, 180-181. 

Madhuri ( thura), city of, its archi- 
tectural details as given in 
Buddhist literature, 9. 

Magadha, its relation with Da&a- 
kumara-charila and Mdnaadra, 
171, K 7 ; topography and twelve- 
storeyed buildings of, 173, 175, 
198 ; its relation with southern 
powers in Atoka’s time, 183. 

M&gadha-kanta, a class of twelve- 
storeyed buildings, once prevalent 
in Magadha, 51, 113. 

Mahabhirata, references to architec- 
tural objects from, 18-19, 81 ; 
description of the architect 
Maya’s work in, 172. 

Maha-Qovinda, an architect who built 
several cities and fortresses as 
notioed in Buddhist literature, 9. 

Maha-gopura, great gate house, of the 
fifth or last .of five oourts into 
which the compound of an edifice 
is divided, 52, 154, 


Maba-kala, Siva, temple at Ujjayini 
of, one of the best known phalli 
in India, 72. 

Maha-kanta, a class of eight-storeyed 
buildings, 50, 112. 

Maha-maryada, the extreme bound- 
ary, the last or fifth court of a 
large compound, 5), 154. 

Maharabuja, large cyma, a moulding, 
128. 

Maha-nadi, the river of, the territorial 
boundary of the Northern style of 
architecture, 178 ; its ‘valley was 
oonquered by Samudra Gupta, 
178. 

Maha-padma-(ka), a round type of 
building noticed in Agni and 
Qaruda Purdnaa, 113, 11 4. 

Maharaja (or Adhiraja), one of the 
nine classes of kings, 57, 181 ; 
kingdoms, kingly qualities, 
strength, powers and other 
characteristics of 59 182. 

Maha-audasana-suttu, some architec- 
tural objects explained in, 13. 

Maba-tantra, an authority on which 
Mdnaadra was based, 165. 

Maha-vagga, references to architec- 
tural matters from, 10,11, 13, 15, 
16. 

Maba-vrata, a class of phalli, 72, 

Mahendra (or Narendra), one of the 
nine classes of kings, 57, 181 ; 
kingdoms, kingly qualities, 
strength, powers and other 
characteristics of, 59, 182. 

Mahendra-giri, the hill forts of, con- 
quered by Samudra Gupta, 184. 
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MihendrI, Consort of Indra, one of the | Mfiua-kalpa, an authority on architeo- 


seven mothers, imago of, 75. 

Mlhetvari, Consort of Siva, image of, 
98. 

MahT-(iakti), the earth* goddess, the 
image of, 74, 75, 70. 

Mahotsava, a throne for great 
festivals, 62. 

Majjaoalaya, bath-room, 58. 

Makara, crocodiles, their figures used 
as ornament for an arch, as well 
as for the ears, 68, 67, 78. 

Makara-bhushava, car*pendant deoo* 
rated with makaraa, 67. 

Makara-toraga, arches marked with 
crocodiles, 78, 63. 

Mala, garland or necklace, 68. 

A alabar (or Keralas), the boundary of 
Dravida country, 174. 

Malika, a class of buildings, sub-divid- 
ed into : — 

Lfthgala-malika, 

Maulika-malikfi and 
Padms-malika, etc., 25 ; 
a round type of building, 
otherwise called Manika, 113. 

Mfilwa, apparently was known to 
Manasara, 171 ; Northern style of 
architecture in, 178 ; a fictitious 
king, Manaaara, of, 197, 198. 

Malyaja, a type of pavilion (mandapa), 
63. 

Mina, a kind of measurement, the 
length of an image from foot to 
top of the head, 76, 121. 

M&na-bodha, an authority on architec- 
ture on wbioh Manaaara was 
based, 165, 


ture on which Manaaara was 
based, 165. 

Minifigula, a kind of finger measure- 
ment, a unit of measurement, 77 
84, 122. 

Mina-saxbgraha, system of measure- 
ment, name of a chapter in 
Igaatya, 100. 

Manaaara, the subject matters of, 1 ; 
the other titles of, 1-2 ; ambi- 
guous title, implying a treatise, 
an author, and a class of Profes- 
sors of architecture, 2-3 ; men- 
tioned in Da i a-k wn&ra-chariia 
as a fictitious King of Malwa, 
3-4, 170-171 ; seems to be implied 
in Agni-purana, 4, 20, 169, and 
in some inscriptions, 4, 171 ; plan 
of Ayodhya correspond to the 
town-plan given in, 17, 18 ; 
compared with K&mik&gama , 
chapter by obapter, 24 — 28 ; with 
Suprabedhagama, 28 ; as in 
RdmAyana and Uttara-r&ma- 
charita, the engineer, Nala, is re- 
cognized as an architect in, 32 ; 
division of compound in, 88; 
Summary of the contents of, 84— 
88 ; compared with Mayamata- 
chapter by chapter, 89—91 ; with 
Amiumad-bhada of Kfiiyapa, 
92—95 ; with Viivakarma-iilpa, 
96—99 ; with Igaatya, 100-101 ; 
with Sanat’kum&ra, 102 ; with 
Mandana’s fiilpa-i&atra, 103— 
105 ; quoted in a compilation, 
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106 ; oldest sad completo extant 
record on architecture, its posi- 
tion among Silpa-iaalrae, 109 ; 
various architectural divisions 
described in, 11 0-1 11; ninety- 
eight types of buildings classi- 
fied under twelve-storeys, 111 — 
113 ; its position among Pur&nas 
including Brihat'iarhhitH and 
Agamas, 110, 119-120. 181 — 
133, 162—169; details of measure- 
ments described in, 121—124; 
columns and mouldings described 
in, 125—129 ; three main styles 
of architecture recognized in, 
130-131 ; compared with Vitru- 
vius, 134— 159 ; compared with 
Brihat-iamhita by ohapter and 
'verse, 161—162 ; the authori- 
ties on architecture recognised 
in, 165; its relation with Astro- 
nomical treatises in regard to 
orientation of buildings, 172-173; 
significance of its ten geogra- 
phical divisions of twelve-storey 
ed buildings, 173, 175-176 ; and 
three geographical divisions of 
of the styles of architecture, 176, 
characteristic features of these 
styles, 176, 177-181 ; the 
geographical divisions indicate 
an empire, 181—183 ; nine divi- 
sions of royalty,’ 181 ; the extent 
oi this empire, corresponding to 
the Qupta Empire, 183—185 ; 
prevailing religion at the time 
of, 186—190, identical with that 
prevailing in Qupta times, 190- 


191 ; state of all things jointly 
point to the Qupta times, 191— 
195; 197-198; examples of the 
ungrammatical Sanskrit used in, 
199 — 210 ; similar language met 
with elsewhere, 211-213; 
history of the origin of such 
language, 213-214. 

Manasaraka (? Manasaraka or Mala- 
s&raka), according to (the rules 
laid down in) Md.nasd.ra, 16). 

M&nnsarpa (? for Manas&ra), an archi- 
tect, 171. 

Mfina-sutradi, on measuring strings, 
etc., name of a chapter in Amin- 
mad-bheda of Ka&yapa, 93. 

Manava-sara, another title of the 
work Afdnasdra, 2. 

Mana-vid, an authority on which 
Mana.sa.ra was based, 165. 

Maficha-bandha, a type of bases, 128. 

Mafioha-bhadra, a type of pedestal, 

128 . 

Maficha-k&nta, a class of four-storeyed 
buildings, 60, 112. 

Mapdaleia, a class of kings, 67, 59 ; 
palaces, thrones, crown etc. of, 
181 ; relative position of, 182, 

Mapdana, architectural treatise of, 103, 
104 ; historical importance of, 
104-105. 

Mandara, a square type of buildings 
as noticed in Agni and Uaruda 
Pv.ra.nas, 1 18 ; a type of twelve- 
storeyed buildings as noticed in 
Matsya^purMa, 115 ; a type of 
ten-storeyed buildings as noticed 
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in Bhaviahya-pwraiia and Bfihat- 
eaihkita, 116) 117 ; another type 
noticed in 8uprcbti*dagama, 118. 

Maudapas, open-roofed shed?, as refer- 
red to in Buddhist literature, 11 ; 
pavilions used as oouncil halls, 
inns, etc , 80 ; for bath, bed, 
assembly, horses, oows, musi- 
cians, dancing girls, etc., 5 2, 97 ; 
four classes of, 119 ; connota- 
tions of, 165 ; architectural 
details of, 179 ; noticed in various 
treatises, 90, 93. 

Uaudi, a moulding, 126, 151. 

Mandira, a class of buildings as notioed 
in Oaruda-purana, 114. 

MaAgala, a throne for the first stage 
of coronation, 62. 

Mafijiiaha, basket, chest, box, archi- 
tectural details of, 68; made of 
timber or iron ; square, reotan- 
gular or circular in shape ; three 
kinds : parni-manjuaha, 2 ; 
Taila-matljiah *, vastra-mafiju- 
aha , 69. 

Mapi-bandha kalapa, jewelled orna- 
ment worn ou the fore-arm, 67. 

Mapi-bhadra, a olass of pavilions, 119. 

Mapika, an oval olass of buildings 
having nine varieties as noticed 
in Agni and Qaruda Puranos, 
118, 114. 

Manonmani, goddess of love, her 
image desoribed in detail, 75, 76. 

Mfioopakarapa, elements and system 
of measurement, 24, 89, 98, 137. 

Mantar&ja, his kingdom conquered by 
Samudragupta, 184. 


Manu, a pussling name, 4 ; one of the 
four heavenly architects, 85, 165 ; 
one of the several authorities on 
whioh Sanat-kumara’s Vastu-ida- 
tra was based, 102 ; and the archi- 
tectural portions of Brihat-aim- 
hitd were taken from, 163, 165 ; 
fourteen in number, 166 ; a 
generic name, 167; surname, 171 ; 
condition of the country at the 
time of, 183. 

Manu-saihhita, references to architec- 
tural measure from, 122. 

Manu-s&ra, a possible (correct) reading 
for Manatfira, 4, 

Manusha, a class of phalli, 73. 

Manya-kheta, Rashtrakutas of, 191. 

Marala, goose orduok, architectural 
details of the cage for, 70. 

Marcus Vitruvius Pollio, the full 
name of the author of the treat ise 
known as Vitruvius, 158. 

Markapdeja-purapa, the time of, 1S4. 

Mars, temples of, 146, 147. 

Masha, phaseolus radiatus, used as a 
material for foundations of build- 
ings, 43. 

MasOraka, entablature in connection 
with Madhya-raAga, 64. 

Mathura, Fa-hien’s reference to monas- 
tries along the road to, 192 ; Jain 
inscriptions from, 212 ; architec- 
tural details of the ancient city 
of, 9. 

Mfttr&Agula, a unit of measurement, 
77, 122. 

Mateya, one of the ten incarnations of 
Vishnu, 52; king Vir&fa’s capital, 
174, 
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Matsya-puriua, arohiteotual matters 
described in, 19, 114—116, 121, 
126 ; identical with Bhavishya- 
pur&na, Bnhat~samhit& and 
K&mik&gama in respect of 
certain matters, 22, 23, 115— 
118, 125, 126-127, 150, 152, 163; 
&ilpz iditra of Mapdana acknow- 
ledges the authority of, 108, 104 ; 
comparative study of, 110, 1 14— 
118,119, 160,164-165, 167, 168, , 
169, 170 ; details of twenty types 
of buildings given in, 115-116, 
119 ; architectural and sculptural 
measures given in, I -1—123 ; 
five orders and eight component 
mouldings described in, 125, 126- 
127, 150, 152 ; eighteen authori- 
ties on architecture recognized 
in, 164-165 ; age of, 194, 198. 

Matsyakara, eyes are stated to be 
shaped like fish, 84. 

Mauli, a kind of head-dress, used by 
the love-goddess Bat!, 65. 

Haulika, a type of pavilion (mandapa) 
of six faces, 54 ; a class of halls 
(Wifi), 55. 

Mauahalya, an authority on architec- 
ture, 107. 

Maya-(Asura), recognized as an archi- 
tect in Mahabh&rata, 17-18, 166, 
172; one of the four heavenly 
architects, as stated in Manaiara, 
85, 165; the architectural treatises 
attributed to, 89—90 ; V ikva- 
karma’s treatise based on, 97 ; 
Agastya’s relation with, 10 1; 


Sanatkumura's treatise was based 
on, 102 ; recognised as an autho- 
rity in Saihgraha, 166, in Brihai * 
so mhita, 163, 165 and in Mataya • 
purana, 164, 1 65 ; seems to be a 
generic name, 167. 

Mayamata, treatises ascribed to Maya, 
2, 89, 128 ; compared with Mana- 
aara, 89—91 ; its relation with 
other treatises, 99 ; as mentioned 
in Samgraha, 106. 

Measuring-string (rajju), its relation 
with other units of measurement, 
35. 

Megha-kanta, a class of ten-storeyed 
buildings, 50, 112. 

Megha-varna, king of Ceylon, 191. 

Mekhala, belt, girdle, an ornament, 

68 . 

Mercury, (emple of, 146. 

Meru, a type of building mentioned in 
Maodana’s treatise, 104 ; iu Agni 
and Oaruda Purmis, 113; 
in Mataya-purana, 115; in 
bhavishya-pur etna, 116 ; in Bpi- 
hatsaihkita, 117 ; in Suprabheda • 
gama, 118; in Kamikagama (as 
Meru-kQta}, 118; in Mmas&ra 
(as Meru-k&nta), 50,111 ; further 
reference to, 168, 169. 

Meruja, a type of pavilion used as a 
library-room, 54. 

Meru-kanta, a class of three storeyed 
buildings, 50, 111, 168, 169. 

Meru-kfi$a, a class of buildings as 
mentioned in E&mikagama, 118, 
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Meru-tuihga, a Jain author, 211. 

Mewir, king of, 103. 

Milandapanha, possible identity with 
the Questions of Menander, 159. 

Minerva, temple of, 141, 146, 147. 

MIrfbai, queen of Mewar, patron of 
fttja-vallabba-Maudana, 103 

Miira, a kind of pillars which are 
made of two materials, 116 ; a 
classification of buildings based 
on building-materials, 110,118. 

Mifera-durga, mixed fort, 40, 143. 

Ifibraka-lakshapa, a ohapter in 
Mandana’s treatise, 103. 

Mi&ra-kalaia, a ohapter in Maodana’s 
treatise, 104. 

Mikra-kalpa, a kind of ornament, 
made of leaves, jewels, eto.. to be 
used by gods, Chakra-vartin and 
other classes of kings, 67. 

Miferita tor !§ubhankarl), the Composite 
order of India, 153 125. 

Mithilfi, city of, meagre architectural 
details from Buddhist literature, 
9; from M&h&bhUrata, 17 ; 
oapital of Videha, 173. 

Monasteries (ma{ha), as described in a 
ohapter of K&mik&gama, 27 ; 
stated to have been visited by 
Fa-hien along the road from the 
Indus to Matbnra, 192. 

Monopteral, a circular type of build* 
ing, 147. 

lffioh-ohhaka(ika, a drama, arohiteo* 
tural details from, 82, 52, 


Mriga, one of the deities to whom 
offerings are made in connection 
with building a house, 38. 

Mriga-nlbhi-bidfila, musk cat, archi- 
tectural details of the cage 

of, 70. 

* 

Mripala (mriualikfi), name of a mould- 
ing, looking like the stalk of a 
lotus, 127. 

Mrit-sathskara-llakshaua), process of 
casting images in earth, 97, 100. 

Mudga, phaseolua mungo, one of the 
materials of which foundations 
of buildings are built, 43. 

Mukha*bhadra, its. meaning, 48, 49. 

Mukta-prapafiga, open quadrangu- 
lar courtyard connected with a 
tank, its description, 63*64. 

Mukult, a round type of building as 
mentioned in Oaru^a-pwrav^a, 1 14, 

Muku(a, a kind of head-dress, 65. 

MCI la, the root, a lower member of the 
phallus, 78 ; a moulding, 127. 

Mflla-bera, principal idol in a temple, 
77. 

Mhlikft, a material used in casting an 
image, 86. 

Murdhesbtaka, brick at the top, an 
ornament upon the dome, 93. 

Mfirdhikft, a moulding, 126, 151. 

Mfirdhnish(aka, ornamental brick at 
the topmost parts of buildings, 
26. 

Mfirti-kftnta, a class of five-storeyed 
buildings, 50, 112. 

MushU-bandha, a moulding, 126, 127, 
161. 
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Muahtika, an ootagonal type of build* 
ingas mentioned in Qaruda*pu- 
Hina, 114, 

Myron, a soulptor, 141, 

N 

Nabhasvan-bhadraka, a type of 
chariots, 61. 

Naga-bandha, a type of window, 53, 

Nagara, a class cf towns, 40, 89, 93, 
143. 

Nigara, one of tbe three styles of 
architecture, others being Dravida 
and Vesara, 24, 48, 110, 118, 119; 
130, 131 ; characteristic features 
of, 176 ; a square type of chariots, 
61 ; a type of phallus, 73 ; the 
territory covered by, 180 ; iden- 
tification of the territory, 181, 
182, 183 ; geographical division 
of, 198. 

N&gara lthauda. a portion of Skanda • 
pur dm, stated to have been named 
after the Nigara Brahmins, 180, 

Nigarioandana-pura, stated to have 
been the home-country of the 
N&gara-Brahmics, 180. 

Nagda, stylo of architecture at, 178, 
179. 

Nagnajit, an architect, mentioned in 
Bfihatsaihhitd, 131,163, 165; in 
Mataya-pur&na, 164, 165. 

Nakshatra-mila, an ornament, a neck- 
lace of twenty- seven pearls, 68. 

Nakula, mongoose, cage of, 70. 

Nala, hero of the famous episode of 
Nala-DamayantI, references to 
lofty baloony described in this 
connection in the Epics, 18; son 


of the architect Viivakarmanand 
engineer of the bridge connecting 
India with Ceylon, 32 ; one of the 
thirty-two architects mentioned in 
Manat&ra, 165. 

Nila, drain, details of, 64, 92, 106. 

Niliki-garbha, reotangular halls, 
as stated in Buddhist liteiatuie 11. 

Nalinaka, a type of building, as men- 
tioned in Suprabhed&gama, 118. 

Nandana, a square type of buildings, 
as mentioned in Qaruda-purdna, 
118; oalled Nandika in Agni- 
pur&na, 113 ; a type of seven- 
storeyed building as mentioned in 
Mateya-pur&na, 115 ; another 
type mentioned in Bhavithya* 

? urdna, 116 ; and Brihat-tamhiti, 
17. 

Nanda-vritta, a type of pavilions 
(mandapa), 119. 

Nandika, a square type of buildings 
as stated in Agni-puratya, (else- 
where called Nandana), 113. 

Nandtsa, one of the eighteen architects 
mentioned in Matty a-puriiM, 164, 
Nandi-varddhana, a square type of 
buildings as mentioned in Agni 
and Oaruda Puranat, 113; seven- 
storeyed as stated in Mattya-pu- 
Hina, 116 ; another type as men- 
tioned in Bhavithya-purd^a, 116; 
and Bfihat-tamhita, 117. 
Nandyavarta, a class of villages, 89, 
148 ; a kind of wood joinery, 47 ; a 
class of six-storeyed buildings, 50, 
112 ; a kind of windows, 58 ; a type 
of buildings, 118 ; a type of pavi- 
lions {mar^apa), 119. 
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Napnifasaka, a neuter class of 
buildings, 118. 

Narada, an architect under whose su- 
pervision some chariots are stated 
to have been built, 20 ; one of the 
sources on which Manasira was 
based, 34, 165 ; an architectural 
treatise of, 107, 140 ; one of the 
eighteen Professors of architec- 
ture mentioned in Mateya- 
•pur ana, 164. 

Narada-purapa, references to architec- 
tural matters from, 21. 

Narasiibba gnpta-fiaJaditja, religion 
of, 192 ; political position of, 195. 

Narayapa, architectural treatise of, 
107; temple of, 189. 

Narendra, one of the nine classes of 
kings, 57; qualities and court, eto. 
of, 59 ; palace, throne, crown, etc. 
of, 181 ; rank of, 182. 

Narochchata, height of man in diffe- 
rent ages, 98. 

N&si, nose, a moulding, 127. 

Nasik, style of architecture at, 179. 

hi&sika, nose, wings of buildings, 98. 

Nifaka, a moulding, 127. 

Natekvra, diva, image of, 100. 

Nava-kamma, new work in construct- 
ing a Buddhist monastery, 11. 

Naya, one of the thirty-two authori- 
ties on architecture recognized in 
Mdnas&ra, 165. 

Nayanonmllana, chiselling of the eye 
of an image, 34, 88. 

Nlda, nests, for domestio birds and 
animals, architectural details of, 68. 

Nigama, a kind of fort, 40, 148. 


Nlla-kaptha, peacock, cage of, 70. 

Ni la-par vata, otherwise called Nisha- 
dba, a class of buildings, as men- 
tioned in Suprabhtd&gama, 118. 

Nimna, drip, a part of the pedestal, 
74; a moulding, 127. 

Nirukta, references to architectural 
matters from, 88. 

Nishadba, a class of building, as men- 
tioned in Suprabhtd&gama, 118. 

Nishadaja, a kind of pavilion (mafid d- 
pa), 53. 

Nishpava-blja, bean, nose to ce 
shaped like, 84. 

Nityarohana, throne for use in daily 
worship, 62. 

Nityotsava, throne used for ordinary 
festivities, 62. 

Nivata-bhadraka, a class of chariots, 
61. 

Northern style, identification, territory 
and features of, 180— -181, 

Nritta-lakabapa, image of dancing diva, 
106. 

Nritta-mapdapa, pavilion in front of 
a temple where religious music is 
performed, 119. 

Nritta-mfirti-lakshapa, image of diva 
in dancing pose, 97. 

Nri-siihha, temple of, 189. 

Nupura, anklet, an ornament, 6 

Nymphs of fountains, temples of, 147. 

O 

Offerings, to deities in oonneotion with 
building a house, 88. 

One-peaked building, as mentioned in 
Buddhist literature, II. 
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Orderi, Indian and European, 150. 

Ornaments, of the body, details of, 

66 - 68 . 

Ovolo, a moulding, 127, 152. 

Oxu8, Samudragupta’s diplomatic rela- 
tion with kings who ruled on the 
banks of, 184. 

P 

Pacbanalaya, kitchen, 58. 

Pada, trunk of the ornamental tree, 
64; column, 89. 

P&da-bandha, a kind of throne for a 
class of kings called Astra-grfthin. 
63. 

Pada-(devata)-vinyasa, ground-plan, 
80. 

Pada-jala-bhflshana, net like ornament 
worn on the feet, 68. 

Padma, a type of pavilions (mandapa) 
for storing dowers, 54; a mould- 
ing of the pedestal, 74 ; a round 
type of buildings mentioned in 
Agni and Garuda PurSnaa, 118, 
114, three-storeyed as stated in 
Matey a -pur ana, 116, another type 
as mentioned in Bhaviaya-pwr&iyi 
and Bfihat-acmhita, 116, 117 ; a 
moulding, 127, 152, 153. 

Padma-bandha, a kind of throne, 62, 
63 ; a type of base, 128. 

Padmaka, a class of village, 39, 148 ; a 
type of pavilions used as temple- 
kitchens, 54. 

Padma*kampa, a moulding, 128. 

Padma-k&nta, one of the five Indian 
orders of columns, 45, 125, 126, 
150, 151 ; a class of six-storeyed 
buildings, 60, 112. 


Padma -ketara, a kind of threne for 
gods and kings, 62; a type of 
base, 128. 

Padmasana, lotus teat, a kind of throue 
for gods, 62. 

P&duk&, foot* wears, 97 ; a moulding, 
127. 

Palaces, with thousand pillars and 
gates as stated in Rig-veda, and 
Atkarva-veda, 6 ; as described in 
Haraha-charita, 30 ; as given in 
Manaa&ra, 57-58 ; the storeys of, 
42. 

Paiakka, Samudragupta’s conquest of, 
184. 

Pilika-stambha, a pillar edged like a 
measuiing pot, a type of column, 
45, 125, 126, 160, 151. 

Pallanka, bedeetead, as described in 
Buddhist literature, 15-16. 

P&ficbala, a class of twelve-storeyed 
buildings, 50, 113, 198; topo- 
graphy of, 173-174; comparative 
size of the buildings of, 175. 

Paflcha-jsnya, conch-shell, one of the 
attributes of Vishnu, 71. 

P&udyas, independent of Magadhu at 
Atoka's time, 183. 

Pauini, the famous Sanskrit gram- 
marian, references to architectural 
matters from, 33 , its position in 
literature, 138 ; certain rules of, 
211 . 

Pafijara, a class of seven-storeyed build- 
ings, 50, 112 ; cages of various 
descriptions, 68, 69-70; a kind of 
conch, 36. 

Panka-durga, clay-fort, 40, 143. 

8 
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P&panath, style of architecture at, 177. 

Paramaou, atom, the lowest unit of 
measurement, 3). 

Paramartha, a Buddhist author, 192. 

Parama-sadhika, one of the thirty-two 
ground-plansi 38, 56, 58. 

Parartha, for others, a type of 
phalli used for public worship, 73, 

Pythius, the architect of the temple 
of Minerva at Priene, 141. 

Pmasariyiika, one of the thirty- two 
authorities on architecture men- 
tioned in Manaiara, 155. 

Par&vata, turtle dove, cage of, 70. 

Parimaua, a kind of measurement, 77, 

121 . 

Parimit, cross-beam, 6. 

ParivSra-vidhi, attendant deities, 
their temples, etc., 93. 

Pariyatra, a type of pavilion ( manda - 
pa), 53. 

Parjanya, a plot in a ground-plan, a 
quarter, 189. 

Parshuika, a kind of height, 41 ; a class 
of kings, 59, 181, 182. 

Parvata, a type of building, as men- 
tioned in Suprabktddgama, 118. 

Paryaftka, couch, six varieties of, 36, 
61-62. 

P&kupata, $iva, a class of phalli, 72, 
94, 100, 107. 

Patali-putra, Patna, king RajahaibBa of, 
171. 

Patra-kalpa, one of the four classes of 
ornaments, with foliated deoora- 
tion, 67. 

Patra-pat|a, a kind of head-dress used 
by the Patfa-dhara class of kings, 65. 


I'atra-torana, foliated arch, 63. 

Pa(tadakal, temple of Papanatha at, 
177. 

Pafta, tutbao, a kind of head-dress, 
of three kinds, foliated, jewelled 
and floral, 65 ; a moulding (fillet), 
127. 

Patta— bandha, a type of bases, 128. 

Patta-bhaj, a class of kings, 59, 181, 

182 . 

Pattana, a type of town, a big com- 
mercial port, 40, 143. 

Pat(a dhara, a class of kings, 59, ibl, 
182. 

Pattika, a part of the pedestal, a 
mouldiug, 74. 

Paulastya, an architectural treatise of, 
107. 

Paushtika a kind of height 41, 55, 
124; a type of two-storeyed 
building, 50, 111. 

Pavana-bhadraka, a olaas of cars and 
chariots, 61. 

Pedestal (upap%tha), details of, 48 - 44 , 
74, 128. 

Peripteral, a circular type of build- 
ing, 147. 

Peripteros, a type of building, 147. 

Pbalaba, a leaning board, 16. 

Pbalaka, a sort of screen for windows, 
53', planks, 92 ; a moulding, 126, 
127, 151. 

PhalakSsana, a type of oonoh, 8§. 

Phallus, an emblem of god Siva, 21, 
25,91, 98, 108; installation of, 
26, 27 ; various classes and 
architectural details of, 72 — 74 . 
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Pillar (ttambha ) , of the Vedio age, 
6 ; of Budhist age, 13 i of Pau- 
rapic age, 19, 125—128, 150*151 ; 
of Agamic age, 25, 125*128, 150 
151; different olasses and measures, 
eto , as described in Manat&ra,— 
44 46; as also in other works, 
125—128 ; comparative study of, 
149-153. 

Pishta-pura, capital of Kalinga, con* 
quered by Samudragupta, 184 

Pltha, pedestals, 27, 90,91 ; different 
measures and varieties of, 43*44, 
128; of the phallus of Siva, 74, 94. 

PfyhikS, cushioned chair, 16; pedestal, 
97. 

Pliny, his mention of Vitruvius, 134. 

Plumb-lines, details of, 85. 

Polycletus, a soulptor, 141. 

Pompey, the theatre of, 160. 

Potiki, a moulding, 126, 151. 

Prabhnajana-bhadraka, a class of cars 
and chariots, 61. 

Prabhava, a rectangular type of 
building as mentioned in Agni- 
purana, 113. 

Prabodhaka, one of the thirty-two 
authorities mentioned in Mana- 
sSro, 165 

Prag-vathka, an architectural object 
mentioned in Harsha-eharito, 30. 

Pr&hiraka, a class of kings, qualifica- 
tions of, 59; details oi their 
palaces, eto. 181, 182. 

Praj&patya-hasta, a cubit of twenty- 
four aUgulat (finger-breadth), 80. 


Prakfira, rampart, 11; one of the 
five courts, 33, 49, 51, 90,98, 
154; of tbo Dravidian temples, 
177, 197. 

Prakaksiditya, a king of the Qupta 
dynasty, 195. 

Pralamba-phalaka, an instrument to 
ascertain the plumb-lines for the 
purpose of sculptural measure- 
ment, 85 . 

Pralinaka, a class of buildings, 118; 
a type of pillar, 125, 126, 150, 
151. 

Pramaoa, measurement of breadth, 
76; a kind of linear measure- 
ment, 121, 

Praoala, canal, drain ; a part of the 
Pedestal of the phallus ot §iva, 73. 

Prapa, alms-houses, 17 ; drinking- 
house, 30, 

Prasada, one of the five olasses of 
buildings as stated in Buddbist 
literature, 10-11; palace, 18; 
buildings in general, 92, 97,111 
—118. 

Prasada- Mandana-Vistu-kastra, a 
treatise on architecture, synop- 
sis of, 108. 

Prasht&r, one of the thirty -two autho- 
rities mentioned in M&natira, 
165. 

Prastara, a class of villages, 39, 148; 
entablature, its different varie- 
ties, 46, 100, 149; 25, 89, 92; 
a moulding, 127. 

Pratbama (or janman), a moulding of 
the pedestal, the plinth, 74. 
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Pratbamiisana, a 'throne fit for the 
first stage of coronation, 62. 

Prathameshtaka, the first briok, the 
laying of the foundation-stone, 
48, 92. 

Prati (also Pratika), a moulding, 127. 

Prati-bandha, a moulding, 127. 

Prati-bhadra, a type of pedestals, 44, 
128. 

Prati-krama, a type of bases, 128. 

Pratima, a moulding, 127. 

Pratimfi, images in general, 90, . 100, 
101,107. 

Pratimit, prop, 6. 

Prati-v&jana, a moulding, 127. 

Prati-vakra, a moulding, 127, 

Prayaga, modern Allahabad, the 
boundary of Madbyadeia or 
middle ooantry, 173. 

Priene, temple of Minerva at, 14'. 

Pfisbada-bbadraka, a class of cars and 
chariotB, 61. 

Pfithivl-dhara, an oval type of build- 
ing as mentioned in Agni and 
Oarttd i PurdnaB, 113 114. 

Priya-dartana, an order of columns, 
125, 126, 150. 

Projections ( wirgama ), of pedestals, 

44. 

Pronaos, as described by Vitruvius, 
155. 

Proserpine, temple of, 147. 

Prostylos, temples of a particular 
form, 147. 

Pseudodipteros, temples of a parti* 
cular form, 147. 

Pulasti-pura, buildings at, 14. 


Purh-liAga, masouline type of buildings, 
111,118,119. 

Pupdarlka, a class of seven-storey ed 
buildings, 50, 112. 

Pura, a daks of towns, 143. 

Puragupta, a Gupta king, 195. 

Puranaa, treatment of architectural 
matters in, 19 — 22; compared with 
Igamaa 23; mere compilations, 109; 
five orders of eolumns and their 
mouldings as described in, 125, 
126, 127-129, 151; types of 
buildings as described in, 113 — 
117, 119, 131 ; measurements 

mentioned in, 122-123; ages 
of, 161, 194; comparative study 
of, 163, 168; architectural autho- 
rities mentioned in, 164; pro- 
venance of, 175; pantheon recog- 
nised id, 191. 

Purandara, au authority on architec- 
ture as stated in Puriifas, 164. 

Pura-sutra, a chain worn round the 
chest, an ornament, 68, 

Purusha, a masouline type of build- 
ing, 49. 

Pushkala, a type of two-storeyed 
building, 50, 111. 

Pusbkara, a class of buildings as men 
tioned in Kamikagama, 118. 

Puspha-bandha, a bunch of flowers, 
a particular form of window, 58. 

Pushpaka, a rectangular class of build- 
ings comprising nine types, 
mentioned in Agni and Qaruda 
Pur&nu, 118, 114. 
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Pushpa-mSlys, flower-wreath, a kind I 
of bead-dress used by the Praha- 
rakaand the Astra-gr&ha ol asses of 
kings, 65. 

Pashpa-mandapo, flower-pavilion, 58. 

Pushpa-paMa, a kind of head-dress used 
by the PaftabhSj olass of kings, 65. 

Pnsbpa-pushkala, a type of base, 128. 

Pushpa-torapa, floral arch, 68. 

Pushy a raitra, reaction against Bud- 
dhism by, 198. 

Putani, a demoness, offerings in con- 
nection with house-building to, 
38 

Pycnostylos, a kind of temple, 147. 

9 

Qualifications (of architects), as given in 
Manat&ra 35; oompared with those 
given by Vitruvins, 138 -141. 

Quinarian measure, stated to have first 
introduced by Vitruviu9, 134, 

& 

Raivata, one of the fourteen M anus to 
whose name several architectural 
treatises are ascribed, 66. 

R4ja-griba, city of, built by Bimbis&ra, 

9.’ 

F&jadh&ni, a olass of towns, '40, 143, 

Rftja-haibsa, king of PSfaliputra, 3, 4, 
171, 197,198. 

Ht^a-tekbara, a Jain author, 211. 

R&ja-tarahginl, chronicle of Kashmir- 
rulers by Kalhana, references to 
architectural matters from, 30, 
81. 78. 

Rftja-vihana, the chief of the ten 
princes of the Dafa-kumdra- 
charUa, 4, 171, 197, 


R&ja-vallabha-Mandana, an archi- 
tectural treatise, its synopsis, 103 
•104 ; references to architectural 
measurement from, 122, 

Raja vetma, royal palaces, 90. 

Rajju, ropes, a measure, 35. 

Rajju-bandha-lakshapa, binding of 
rope, 94. 

Rajju-bandha-saibsUra-vidhi, repairs 
in connection with binding of 
rope, 1 01. 

R&jput&nil, style of Architecture in, 
178 

R&ksbasi, a demoness, to whom offer- 
ings are given in connection with 
the building of a house, 88. 

Rama, hero of Ramiyano, 18 ; image 
of, 108; temple of, 189; his 
capital stated to have been built 
by Manu, 166. 

K&ma-Laksbmaua, image of Rama and 
Lakabm&ua, 108. 

H imay&ua, references to architectural 
matters from, 17, 122. 

Rampart, its architectural details from 
Vitruvius, 145-146. 

R&m Rftz, 18, 184. 

Bandhra (corrupt form of Andhra), a 
style of architecture, 180. 

Rahga-mukba, a olass of buildings 
mentioned in K&mik&gama, 118. 

R&shtra-kfitas, reign of, 185; period of, 
190, 191. 

Ratha-dhflli, a measure, equal to eight 
param&nua, 35. 

Batba-durga, ohariot fort, 40, 143. 

Ratha-lakshaua, details of chariots, 
otc., 60-61. 
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Ratba-nirmapa, oooatruotiou of 
chariots, 107. 

Ratna (compounded with kampa, 
patta, and vapra), composite 
mouldings, 127. 

Ratna-bandha, a type of bases, 128. 

Katna-kalpa, a kind of ornaments, 
made of flowers and jewels, 
and used by gods, and the Chakra- 
Tar tin, Adhirftja and Narendra 
classes of kings, 67, 

Ratna-kampa, a moulding, 128, 

Ratna-kanta, a class < of six-stoieyed 
buildings, 50, 112, 

R&tnanguliyaka, jewelled finger-ring, 
67. 

Ratna-patta, a kind of jewelled head- 
dress used by the Parahpika 
class of kings, 65 ; a moulding, 
128, 

Ratna-torapa, jewelled arch, 63. 

Ratna-vapra, a moulding, 128. 

Rauchya-daiva-savarpi, one of the 
fourteen Manus (to whose name 
several architectural treatises are 
ascribed), 166, 

Raurava, a class of nine-storeyed 
buildiog, 50, 112. 

Repair (of broken images), as treated 
in ffukra-niti, 30, 

$ig veda, references to architectural 
matters from, 5, 6, 

ljiksha-nayaka, an oval type of build- 
ing ns mentioned in Aani-pwrlU 
na, 113. 

Roads and doors, (71 hi-dvaradi- 
mdna), as described in Rdmifcd- 
garnet, 24. 

Rod, (danda) a measure, 35. 


Roga, disease, personified as a deity 
and worshipped in connection 
with the building of a house, 88. 

Rohilkhand, identified with north 
Pfifich&la, 174. 

Romaka-Siddh&nta, a treatise based 
on a Roman astronomical work, 
159. 

Roofing, five kinds of, 18; other 
details of, 46. 

Ropes ( Sutra-nirmana ), making of, 
24. 

Ruchaka (for Charuka in Eatniki- 
gama), a type of building, 1 13 ; 
one of the five ordeis of colnmne, 
125, 126, 150, 151. 

liudra, a deity, 126, 151; temples, etc., 
of, 187. 

Rudra-jaya, a quarter, 189. 

Rudra-kanta, one of the five orders of 
columns, a sixteen-sided pillar, 45, 
125, 150 ; a class of fonr-storeyed 
building, 50, 1\2. 

Rudra-savarpi, one of the fourteen 
Manus (to whose name several 
architectural treatises are ascri- 
bed), 166. 

Rupa-Mapdana, an architectural 
treatise, 103, 

Raskin, 18, 166. 

S 

Sabba, assembly halls, as described in 
Mahabharata, 18, 19. 

Sabh&shtaka, eight council-halls, 108. 

Sadaiiva, a class of four-storeyed 
buildings, 50, 112. 

Sadhaka-sara-saihhiti, one of the thirty- 
two authorities ou architecture 
mentioned in Afdnatira, 165. 
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S&gala, city of, 9. 

Sages, images of the well-known 
seven rishis (Agastya, KaSyapa, 
Bbrigu, Vaflisntha, BhSrgava, 
Vi&vamitra, Bhfiradvaj) are 
described, 79-80. 

Saiva, a class of phalli, 72. 

Saivism, its condition at the time of 
Mdnat&ra, 187, 188, 190. 

Sakala-sth&pana-vidhi, installation of 
the images of 8akala (Hvara and 
four other deitiesi, 94. 

SSketa, city of, 9. 

Sakiyas, the kinsmen of Buddha, wbo 
built the monumental dome about 
the same height as the dome of 
the St. Paul's, 15. 

§akra, one of the several architectural 
authorities mentioned in Sanat- 
kuiu&ra’s Vaslu-bastra, 102. 

Saktis, female energies personified, 
the leading female deities, their 
images described, 74- 76, 71. 

Sakuna^akshana, auspicious sigus in 
connection with the building of a 
house, 104. 

&la-griba (or §ala-mandira), a rectan- 
gular type of building as men- 
tioned in Agni and Qaruda 
Pur Anas, 113, 114. 

Salagrama, the stone-god, image of, 

21 . 

£&l&-(vidhfina), halls, a kind of build- 
ing, various classes and other 
details of, 54-56, 90. 

3ftlokya, a class of sages, description 
of their images, 80-81. 


«-lalya-(jfl5nam), some inauspicious 
things considered in connection 
with the building of a bouse, 97. 

Sams, a rectangular type of building 
as mentioned in Agni-purana, 
113. 

Sama-bhahga, equipoise of images, 86. 

Sama-karpa, a class of phalli, 72. 

Samaya-vidhi, Auspicious time for 
beginning the construction of a 
building, 96. 

Sambhu-kants, a class of eleven- 
storeyed buildings, 50, 112. 

Sarhohita, a classification of buildings, 
•24,49, 111, 118, 119. 

Saibgraha (also known as &ilpa*saih- 
graha), a work on architecture, 
the synopsis of, 106—109. 

S&mipya, a class of sages, their images 
described, 80. 

S ihkirpa, an object made of mixed 
materials, a kind of pillars made 
of more than three materials, 
46 ; a class of building, 110, 118. 

Saibpurpa, a class of buildings, as men- 
tioned in Edmikagama, 118. 

Samudga or Samudra, a class of build- 
ings mentioned in Bhaiiihya- 
purana and Briliat-aamhita, 116, 
117. ’ 

Samudragupta, reign of, 185, 192; 
period of, 190; an all-sided de- 
velopment at the time of, 198. 

Samudraka, a type of double-storeyed 
sixteen-sided buildings, as men- 
tioned together with other details 
in Matsya-purdna, 116. 

Saifaviddhu, a kind of fort, 40, 148. 
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Stoat kumara, sp author on arehiteo* 
tore, 2 ; synovia ol hia treatiae 
102 . 

Sandhi-karma-( vidhana), the joinery, 
vatioua kioda and other details 
of, 47, 89. 

gaftkha, a round type of building as 
mentioned in Agni and Garvdi 
Pur&naa, 113, 114. 

Sfhku, a gntmon, finding out the car- 
dinal points by means of a gno- 
mon, its details, 37, 97. 

Sfintika, a measure of height, 41, 65, 
124. 

Sapta-matri, seven mothers (Varihl, 
Kautnarl, Cbamuu4«, Bhairav!, 
Mahendri, Vaishnavi, Brahmin i), 
their images, 75, 93. 

Saia, a class of buildings, as men* 
tioned in K&mikagama, 118. 

Siraavata, a treatiae on architecture, 
its synopsis, 108. 

Saraavatl, goddess of learning, consort 
of Brahma (?), 71 ; description of 
her image, 76. 

Snrkari, gravel, one of the nine mate- 
rials of which idols are made, 70. 

Saro*ru(iu)ha, a class of six-storeyed 
building, 50, 112. 

£irfipya, one of the four olaeses of 
sages, description of their images, 
80, 81. 

Sarva-kalyina, a class of buildings, 
as mentioned in KHmikSgama , 
118. 

Sarva-kSmika, a kind of measure- 
ment, also known as Dhanada, 
41,65, 124. 


Sarvato-bhadra, one of the eight 
classes of village, 89, 143; a 
kind oi joinery, 47; a type of 
window, 53; a class of balls 
(iSli), 55 ; a quadrangular type 
of building, 118, 114; another 
type of five-storeyed building, 115 ; 
another type, 118. 

Sata-patha-Br&hmana, references to 
aitgula measure from, 122. 

Satra, inn, as mentioned it Hareha • 
charita, 30. 

6atrofijaya, the style of architecture 
at, 178, 179 ; language of inscrip- 
tions from, 211. 

Sattahgo, sofa, as mentioned in 
Baddbist literature, 16. 

Satya-kfinta, a class of eight-storeyed 
building, 50, 112. 

Saugandhi, a kind of fragrant grass 
used as a material for foundations 
of buildings, 43. 

Saukbyaka, a pavilion (mandapa) on 
the banks of a sea or river, 54. 

Sanmukhya, an order of columns, 125, 
126, 150, 151. 

Sanmya, a class of buildings, as 
mentioned iu R&mik&gama, 118. 

Saumya-kinta, a class of gate-houses 
(gopura), 52. 

Saunaka, one of the eighteen pro- 
fessors of arohiteoture mentioned 
in Afaitya-purdna, 164. 

Saura, one of the thirty-two autho* 
rities on architecture mentioned 
in Uinat&ra, 165. 

Sura-k&nta, a olass of nine-storeyed 
buildings, 50, 112. 
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Sftvarnl, one of the fourteen Manus (to 
whose name several architectural 
treatises are ascribed), 166. 

SftvaHhi, city of, 9. 

S&vitrl, consort of Brahma, her image, 
71 ; one of the ohief female deities, 
description of her features, 74*75. 

Sayana, a type of temple, 24, 111; 
another type, 49; recumbent po§- 
ture of images, 86. 

dayanadhikara, a chapter dealing with 
bed-steads, 90, 61-62. 

6ayanalaya, bed-chamber, 58. 

§ayana-vid&na, a chapter dealing with 
couches, 61-62. 

SRyujya, a class of sages, their images 
described, 80-81. 

&ayya, beds, bed-steads, 96, 97. 

Scotia (or troehilos), a Oreeco-Boman 
moulding, 127, 152. 

Selection of site, (Bhumi-saibgraha), 
different tests, 36-87. 

Seraphis, temple of, 146. 

Seven Mothers, detailed description of 
their images, 76. 

Seven-storeyed buildings, as des- 
cribed in Buddhist literature, 
14; in Jbdnasdra, 50, 112; in 
U&isya-purina, etc., 116. 

8hapes (of buildings), masculine, femi- 
nine, neuter, as described in 
M&ncuara and ipamas, 24, 4 9, 
111, 118; square, rectangular, 
round, oval, octagonal, and six- 
teen-sided as stated in Puranas, 
113-116, 117, 118. 

Siuxjafia-bhtimi-vidb&na, description 
of sixteen storeyed buildings, 98. 


Shodata pratima, sixteen images, 

100 . 

Sibi(vi)k&, palanquin, a conveyance, 
36 ; a rectangular type of build- 
ing as mentioned in Agni and 
Qaruda Purdpas, 118, 114, 

6ibira, a kind of 'fort, 40, 143, 

Sioba, a pavilion [man^apa) used as 
an ordinary kitchen, 54. 

Siddha, a class of two storeyed build- 
ings, 50, 111. 

Siddhanta-tiromani, references to 
architectural matters from, 82, 
122, 165, 172. 

Siddhas, semi-divine beings, their 
images, 64, 

Side-halls (or ante-chambers, Paksha- 
tfila-vidhi), description of, 25. 

6ikhara, steeples, 17, 18, 177, 178, 
179, 180, 196; a class of gate- 
houses (gopura), 52 ; erection of, 
89; description of, 92. 

$ikh& (or danta), axle-hand of cha- 
riots, 60. 

§ikha (or chuda-mapi , crest-jewel, 67, 
85. 

§il&-nyasa, laying the foundation 
stone, 97. 

Silpa-dipaka, a treatise, references to 
architectural matters from, 140. 

6ilpa-ratna, a treatise, references to 
architectural matters from, 123. 

Silpa-saibgraha, a compilation on 
architecture, its synopsis, 106— 
109, 17S. 
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folpa-Wstra, used in tbe sense of 
Vftstu-fc&stra (science of architec- 
ture), 1, 19, 20, 23,24,26,27, 
30, 82, 34, 133, 157, 158, 159, 
178, 187, 193, 194,195,196, 109, 
211; title of a manusoript of 
M&nas&ra, 2, 

Silpa-feastra of Mapdana, synopsis of, 
103-104. 

dilpa-ttstra-sara, a treatise on archi- 
tecture, 2. 

Silpi-lakshaua, qualifications of an 
architect, 85, 187—141, 

Siihha, a class of building, as men- 
tioned in Oaruda-pur&na, 1 14 ; 
in Matsya-purdiia, 115; in £ha- 
viehya-pur&na, 116 ; in Brihat- 
eamhita, 117. 

Siibhasana, throne, different varieties 
and other details of, 62-63, 78, 
98. 

Sindhuka, a class of building, as 
mentioned in Kamikagama, US. 

Sirat-chakra, a head-disc, ornamen- 
tal nimbus put on by Vishnu, 71. 

Sirastraka, a kind of head-dress used 
by the Parshpika class of kings, 
65. 

Siro-vibhushapa, a head-ornament, 67. 

Site, selection of, 24; ploughing of, 
24. 

6iva, ft type of pavilion {mandapa) 
for unbusking oorn in, 54 ; a mem- 
ber of the Triad, image described, 
72 ; a class of building as men- 
tioned in K&mikagama, 118 ; an 
order of oolumns, 126, 151 ; posi- 
tion of the deity in Manasara, 


188, 189 ; position at the time of 
tbe Quptas, 191, 

Siva-bhaga, upper part of tbe phallus, 
73. 

Siva-kinta, pentagonal pillar, 45; a 
column with five minor pillars, 
46 ; an order of oolumns, 125, 
150, 

Sivaftka, a class of phalli, 72. 

$ivik&-garbha, square halls, as stated 
in Buddhist literature, ll. 

6ivika-vefema, a rectangular type of 
•building, as mentioned in Agni 
and Oaruda Puranas, (13, 114. 

Skanda a deity, his image, 107, 108; 
an order of columns, 126, 151. 

Skanda-gupta, possible connection with 
8kanda~puram, 171 ; last 
emperor of the dynasty, 190, 195 ; 
religious faith of, 192. 

Skanda-kanta, a type of hexagonal 
pillar, 45, 125, 150; a column 
combined with six minor pillars, 
46 ; a class of gate-houses 
(gopura), 52. 

Skanda-Pur&ua, references to archi- 
tectural matters from, 19 ; asso- 
ciated with Skandagnpta, 171, 
180; age of, 194. 

Skanda-tara, a type of single-storeyed 
buildings with hexagonal spire pud 
necks, 49, 11 1. 

Skanda vara, a kind of fort, 40, 143. 

Snapana-mapdapa, a kind of bath- 
room, 119. 

Soil, examination of, 24. 

Soma, a deity, image of, 107. 

Som&skaoda, the combined image of, 100 
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Soman&Lha, one of the best known 
phalli In India, temple of, 72. 

Sopftna, stairs, as described in Bud* 
dhiat literature, 13 ; in clussical 
literature, 32; in Manasara, 51.' 

8pha{ika, crystal, a material of which 
idols are made, 71. 

8phu (Gu)rjaraka, a class of twelve- 
storeyed buildings, 51, 113, 173, 
174, 175. 

£renl-bandha, a type of base, 44, 
128. 

SrI-bandha, a type of base, 44, 128 ; 
a kind of throne, 62. 

£rf-bhadra, a kind of throne fit for the 
Adhir&ja and the Narendra classes 
of kings, 62 ; a type of Pedastal 
for the phallus, 74. 

Sri bhoga, a class of seven-storeyed 
buildings, 50, 112; a type of 
base, 44, 128 ; a kind of gate- 
houses ( gopura ), 52. 

Srl dhara, Vishnu, temple of, 189. 

Srl-jaya, an oval type of building as 
mentioned in Agni and Garuda 
Purina* , 113, 114. 

Srl-kaotha, an octagonal type of build- 
ing as mentioned in Agni' 
pur ana, 113. 

SrI-k&nta, classes of three and seven- 
storeyed buildings, 50, 111, 112; 
a type of base, 44, 128. 

SrI-kara, classes of one and two- 
storeyed buildings, 49, 50, 111 ; 
an order of columns, 125, 126, 
150, 151. 

SrI-mukha, a type of throne fit for the 
Magdale&a class of kings, 68. 


Sri-varta, a type of building, as men- 
tioned in Suprabktdagama 118, 

Srlvatsa, a symbol on the image of 
Vishnu, 71, 78; a square type of 
building, as mentioned in Agni 
and Garuda Pur ana*, 113. 

Sri-vitala, a class of gate-houses 
(gopura), 52 ; a type of thrones, 
62 ; a type of Pedestal for the 
phallus, 74 ; a class of single- 
storeyed buildings, 49,111. 

6rl-vriksha, an octagonal type of 
building, as mentioned in Garuda • 
pur ana, 114. 

&riya-v;itta, a type of pavilions 
(m.a'txdapa), 119. 

Sruk-sruva, small sacrificial ladles, 
characteristics of Brahma image, 
71. 

Stambha, pillar, as mentioned in Vtdio 
literature, 5-6 ; in Parana* 19 ; in 
Igama*, 23 ; in Grammars, 33 ; iu 
Manasara, 41—46; in other feilpa- 
iaatraa, 89, 92, 96 ; comparative 
study of, 125-128, 149—153, 
167-168. 

Stambha-toraua-vidbi, arches on 
columns, 92. 

Stana-sutra, chain worn round the 
breasts, 68. 

Stbfinaka, a class of building, 21, 49, 
111, 119; a posture in which 
images are oarved, 85. 

Sth&nlya, a kind of fort, 40, 148. 

Stbftpaka, master of the oeremonies, 
56. 
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Sthapati, ohief architect, his genea- 
logy, staff and qualifications, 
35, 107, 165 ; his leading part in 
house-opening ceremonies, 56, in 
carving images, 86; compared with 
Roman architects, 137-141. 

StrMinga, a feminine type of build- 
ings, 49, 111, 118. 

St rl-mana-madhyama* data- tala, inter- 
mediate type of ten tah measures 
referring to female images, 84 

Stupika, pinnacle, 47, 48, 87. 

Stupi-klla, pinnacle-staff, 47, 48. 

Styles, three main styles of archi- 
tecture and sculpture (49), 73, 110, 
118, 130-132, 155, 176-181. 

Subhankari, auspicious, an order of 
columns, 125, 126, 150, 151. 

Siichiyo, cross-bars, 13. 

Buddha, pure, an architectural or 
sculptural object made of one 
material, 46, 110, 118, 119. 

Sudha, stucco, one of the materials of 
which idols are made, 70, 82. 

Suka, parrot, details of the cage of, 
70. 

Suka-n&s&, parrot’s nose, gargoyles, 
169, 

Sukh&laya, a class of three-storeyed 
buildings, 50, 111. 

Sukhanga, a pavilion {maiydapa) for a 
guest-house, 54. 

Sukh&sana, a sitting posture of au 
image, 94. 

Sukra, one of the eighteen professors of 
architecture mentioned in ifotsya* 
jnirdna, 164, 170, 


iukrioharya, the author of the Sukra* 
nttit 170. 

Sukra-niti, named after its author, 2; 
references to architectural 
matters from, 29-30, 169-170, 

Sula-lakshua, the pike for images, 91 

&ula-mana, measurement of pikes (for 
images), 101, 107. 

Sula-pftoi-lakshaoa, image of 6iva, 94 

Sulva-sutras, references to architec- 
tural matters from, 7-8, 122. 

SunJara, a class of six-storeyed 
buildings, 50, 112. 

Suprabhedagama, synopsis of, 27-28 ; 
method of first casting of image, 
in, 87 ; comparative study of, 
110, 119,160; types of buildings 
described in, 118, 131, their dct»ils 
from, 121; a Agula measure as 
given in, 122 ; t&la measure in, 
123; five orders of columnsas given 
in, 125, 150, 151, their component 
mouldings, 126 ; bases as described 
in, 128. 

Suprati-kanta, a class of nine- storeyed 
buildings, 50, 112. 

Sfirya-siddhanba, a treatise, references 
to architectural matters from, 32, 
172, 173. 

Sutra-dhara, a class of architects, his 
qualifications, 137, 138 ; see 

Takshaka, 35. 

Sfitradhftra-Maodana, a treatise on 
architecture, its synopsis and 
historical importance, 103—105. 

Sfitradhftra-pujft, offerings to architects 
in connection with building a 
house, 104, 
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Sfltra-gr&hin, draftsman or designer, a 
class of architects, his genealogy 
and qualifications! 95, 187, 188, 
165. 

Suvaroa-kaflchuka, golden cuirass 
or bodice, 68.' 

Suvarpa-sQtra, gold chain worn round 
the breasts, 68. 

Svarga-kanta, a class of eight-storeyed 
buildings, 50, 112. 

Svaroohisha, one of the fourteen 
Manus (to whose name several 
architectural treatises are as- 
cribed), 166. 

Svasti-bandha, a class of single- 
storeyed buildings with octagonal 
finial, 49, 111. 

Svastika, a class of villages, 39, 148; 
a kind of joinery, 47; a class 
of two-storeyed building, 50, 
111; an ootagonal type of build- 
ing, 118, 114; a type of window, 
53; a class of hall (itild), 55, 
118 ; a class of phalli, 72. 

Hvasti-kanta, a class of six-storeyed 
building, 50, 112. 

Svaetika-khadga, an octagonal type of 
building as mentioned in Agni m 
purana, 113. 

Sva-vriksha, a round type of building 
as mentioned in Agnvpurdna, 
113. 

Svayaifabhfi, self-revealed, a clots of 
phalli, 78. 

8viyaihbhuva, one of the fourteen 
Manus (to whose name several 
architectural treatises are asorib- 
ed), 166. 


Systems of measurement, both archi- 
tectural and sculptural, details of, 
85-36, 81, 84, 89, 121-124. 

Syetylos, a olass of temples where the 
columns are not thickly set, 147. 

T 

Tadaga, tank, architectural details of, 
‘07. 

Taittirlya-saihbita, references to archi- 
tectural matters from, 17. 

Takshaka, a class of architects, 
geuealogy and qualifications of, 
35, 98, 165. 

Tala, storey, 49, 50, 111, 112; a 
moulding, 126, 1 51*. 

Tula, a unit of sculptural measure, 
equal to the length of the face 
or the distance between the fully 
stretched thumb and middle 
finger, i 23, 78, compared with 
Grecian Tglcios, 157. 

Tala-m&na, sculptural measures, 19, 
26-27, 78, 84, 98 123, 124. 

Talon, a moulding, 127, 152. 

T&masa, one of the fourteen Manus (to 
whose name several architectural 
treatises are asoribed), 166. 

Tamil, the territory of the language 
of, 174, 180, 185. 

Tamra-patra, copper-leaf, its use in 
connection with the casting of 
images, 86. 

Tanjore, temple (vim ana) at, 82; 
the Nagore port at, 181. 

Tapas-kanta, a olass of eight-storeyed 
building, 50, 112. 

T&pti, river of, the southern boundary 
of the territory of the Indo* 
Aryan style of architecture, 178. 
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Tftra. measurement of hreadih, 77, 

Taruuilaya-(vidbi), a special kind of 
building, 8. 

Tarn-tantra-vidhi, certain rules re- 
garding wood used in houses, 10?, 

T&taftka, a kind of ear-ornament, 67. 

Tl(ik&, a moulding, 12(1, 127, 15i. 

Telugu, territory of the Vesara style, 
130, of the script of, 1 80 ; same 
as Andhra country, 184. 

Testiog of toil, for the purpose of 
building, 36, 86, 142. 

Tetrastylon, one of the five courts of 
Vitruvius, 154. 

Testudinatum, one of the five courts 
of Vitruvius, 164. 

Thambba, posts or banister of stairs 
as stated in Buddhist literature, 
13. 

Theatre, its details as given in Mina* 
tira, 63. 

l'brone, its details as given in Mina* 
sara, 62-63. 

Ties (of various sorts), used in cons- 
tructing straw-houses at the 
time of the Atharva-veda, 6. 

Tila-pushpakyiti, shaped like the sesame 
flower, ideal nose of images, 84 

Tirhut, stands for a part of ancient 
Janaka country, possessing once a 
type of twelve-Btoreyed building, 
178. 

TIrthaflkaras, Jain apostles, their 
images, 185. 

Tittiri, fTancolin partridge, details 
of the cage of, 70. 

Titus, time of his reign, when the 
Roman architect Vitruvius might 
have lived, 160. 


Tod, author of the Annals of Rdjas 
thin, 103. 

Todas, huts of, 6. 

Toraua, arched-gateway, 18; details 
of arches, 68, 61, 92. 

Torus, a moulding, 127, 152. 

Town-planning, in the time of the 
Fectas, 8 ; of the Buddhist litera- 
ture, 9 ; of the Bpici, 17 ; of the 
Igamas, 1'5; of the Artkas&stra, 
79 ; of the M&naaara, 40, 143, 
144, and other Silpa-iaftraa, 89, 
93, 97 ; compared with the Roman 
systems, 143—147. 

Trambaka, an instance of the popu- 
larity of Vaishnavism at the time 
of Minamra, 187. 

T rayodaka-tala- vidhana, thirteen- 
storeyed buildings as mentioned 
in Amiumadbheda cfKakyapa, 
93. 

Triad (Trimurti), images of Brahmi, 
Vishnu and 6iva, 70— 72; other 
details of, 23, 188. 

Tri-bhanga, having three flexions, a 
pose of images, 86. 

Tri-bhumi, three-storeyed buildings, 
50,90,106,111. 

Tri-dhStu-karauam, three-storeyed 
dwelling, as mentioned in Rig- 
vedi, 6. 

Tri-kalifiga, identified with Telngu 
country, the territory of the 
Vesara style of architecture and 
sonlptnre, 130, 176. 

Tri-kanta, a column comhined with 
three minor pillars, 46. 
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Trinity, their comparative position in 
Agomtu and Pur&naa, 28. 

Tri-pura-mfirti-lakshaua, image of diva 
in the pose of killing the demon, 
Tripura, 94. 

Tri-purantaka, diva, bis image, 100. 

Qri-purl, image of (Siva), 1C 8. 

Tri-vishtapa, a class of octagonal 
buildings comprising nine typos 
as stated in Agni and Oaruda 
Pur Anas, 113, 114. 

Tulfi, balance, 68 ; a moulding, 1 26, 
127, 161, 162. 

Tumburu, a heavenly musician, his 
image used as a decorative device 
on arches, 68. 

Tufiga, a moulding, 127. 

Tusoan, an order of columns, 125, 14u, 
160, 151, 152, 154. 

Tvashtar, one of the four heavenly 
architects, 85, 165. 

Tusoany, country of, 126. 

V 

Udaipur, style of architecture at, 179. 

Udara-bandha, girdle worn round the 
waist, 68. 

Udaya-giri, cave temples at, 196, 

Udbhftta, self- revealed, a class of 
phalli, 78. 

Udy&na, garden, architectural details 
of, 97. 

Ugra-dfik, of a terrific appearance, 
feature of the Garuda image, 82. 

Ujjeni, city of, (in the Buddhist 
period), 9. 

Unhlsaih, an architectural device on 
stairs, 18. 

Unmana, a kind of linear measure- 
ment, 77, 121. 


TJpadh&ra, a kind of support upon 
which the structure of the chariot 
rests, 60. 

Upakftnta, a class of six-storeyed build* 
ing, 50, 112. 

Upamana, measurement of inter space, 
77, 121. 

Upatnit, a kind of pillar, as mentioned 
in V edic literature, 6. 

Upana, a moulding, the plinth, 128, 

Up&naha, shoes, architectural details 
of, 97 . 

Upapada, minor pillar, 46. 

Upahitha, pedestal, its different varie- 
ties and other details, 48-44, 89, 
92, 101, 106, 107, 149; of the 
phallus, its details, 74. 

Upari-pr&s&da-tala, upper flat surface 
of a houst, 14. 

Up&seka, devotee, details of his house 
in the Budhist period, 11. 

Upasariaohita, a classification of build- 
ings, 118 (see Atamchita, 49, 
111 ;. 

Upatula, a moulding, 127, 152. 

Uraga-baqdha, a type of bases, 128, 

tl/dhva-padma, a moulding of the 
pedestal of the phallus, 74. 

Ushulsba, head gear, 28 ; the protube* 
ance of the skull of Buddha im- 
age, 79. 

Ushnlsbl, a round type of buildings, 
114. 

Uttambha, a rectangular type of 
building, 114. 

llttara, a moulding, 44, 12C, 128, 151. 

Uttaroshtha, lower-lip, a moulding, 
127, 152, 
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Uttara-l’ama-Charita, a drama written 
by Bhavabhuti, references to 
architectural matters from, 32. 

Uttarlya, upper garment, 71. 

V 

Yfthana, riding animals of gods, images 
of, 81, 82-83 ; a moulding, 1 27, 1 52 

V&hini-mukba, a kind of fort, 40, 143. 

(Yai)jayantika, a class of single- 
storeyed buildiug with round 
spire, pinnacle aDd neck 49,111. 

Vaikbanasagama, references to archi- 
tectural matters from, 28, 123. 

Yaira, an octagonal type of building, 
as mentioned in Garuda-purana, 
114. 

Vair&ja, a classification of the square 
type of buildings comprisings nine 
vatieties as mentioned in Agni 
and Garuda Pur alias, 113, 114, 

Yaisbuavi, one of the seven mothers, 
her image described, 75, 76. 

Yaisboavism, its leading position at 
the time of Manasara, 185, 188, 
190, 193, 

Yaivaavata, one of the fourteen Manus 
(to whose name several architec- 
tural treatises are ascribed), 166. 

Vftjana, a moulding, fillet, 64, 74, 126, 
128, 151. 

Yajra, a class of phalli, 73 ; an octago- 
nal type of building, as mentioned 
in Agni-purdim, 118; an order 
of columns, 125,126, 150,151. 

Yajra-bandha, a type of base, 128. 

Yajra-kfinta, a class of eleven-storeyed 
building, 60, 112. 


Vajra lepa, cementing and white-wash* 
ing, 22. 

Yajra-patto, a moulding, 128. 

Yajra-svastika, an octagonal type of 
building as mentioned in Agni' 
purana, 113. 

Yakra, an octagonal type of building, 
as mentioned in Qaruda-pur&vpa t 
114. 

Valabha(Valabhl), a moulding, 128, 

Valabhl, a rectangular type of build- 
ing, as mentioned in Agni and 
Garuda Puranas, 13, 114; a 
moulding, 12S, 

Valagra, hair’s end, a measure, 35. 

Yalaya, armlet, 67 ; a round type of 
building, as mentioned in Agni 
and Garuda Purams, 113, 114. 

Yallabbi-cbchhandaka, a type of five- 
storeyed building^as described in 
Matsya-pur&ya, 115. 

Valli, a type of window, 68. 

V&ma, a class of phalli, 72. 

VSmana, Vishnu, popularity of, 189. 

Vaihts, bamboo cane, used for roofing 
in the time of Atharva-veda, 6. 

Vambaka, territory of the Vamia'k3n*a 
type of twelve-storeyed building, 
50, 113 ; its topography, 173, 
175, 198. 

Vamba-kanta, a class of twelve-storeyed 
building, 50,- 1.13. 

Yana-durga, mountain fort, 40, 148. 

V4na-m&l&, garland of wild flowers, 
68, 71. 

Vfipi, cistern, its foundations, 42 ; 
tanks, 97. 

Yapra (Vapruka), a moulding, 128. 
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Vapra-baudha, a type of base, 44, 

12a 

Variba-mihira, author of Brih<,t*am- 
hit&, 22. 28, 160, 162. 168. 164 
165, 169. 

Vii&hi, one of tho seven mothers, hei 
image, 75, 76. 

Varftfa (Virifa), a elass of twelve- 
storeyed building, 50, 118. 

Varddhanl, a round type of building, 
as ment ioned in Agni purH^a, 118. 

Vazdhaka (or Samriddha), a kind of 
fort, 40, 148. 

Vardhaki, one of tbe four classes of 
arohiteets, bis speoial branch of 
study, genealogy apd qualifies* 
tions, 85, 1*7, 188 165. 

Vardhamftna a class of halls (i&la). 
65, 118 ; a type of phalli, 72. 

Varna-lepana*medhya*Iakshepa, colour- 
ing, details of 94. 

Varpa-Mthskara, preparation of col. 
ours, 94, 100, 101, 107. 

Vartula, a class of building, its des- 
cription as given in Mat»ya-purS- 
pa, 116. 

Vasaota-aenfi, palace of, 52. 

Vasishtha, an authority on architecture, 
as mentioned in JBfihat-$aihhiti 
168, in Matayiypur&QO, 161. 

Vasuh(ba43ambitft, references to ar- 
chitectural matters from, 140. 

Vista, its definition, classification and 
other details, 86. 

Vistu*bodha. one of tbe tbirty.two 
aothoritiee on which Minatira 
wae baaed, 185. 


Vistu-homa, saorifioial offerings to the 
preeiding deity of the site of a 
building, 92. 

Viatu-lakshapa, (see V Istu), character* 
istics of architectural objeote, 
108. 

Vistu man^ana, an erchiteetural 
treatise, 108. 

Vfistu mafljari, an arohiteotnral trea* 
ties, 108- 

V astu-nikshepa-maudapa, a store- 
house, 58. 

Vtotu-pradlpa,a treatise, references to 
architectural matters from, 140. 
Vlstn.prskftra (see Vftatu), classifica- 
tion of architectural subjects, 89. 
Vlstn-prakarana, (see VSstu), defini- 
tion and olassifioation of arobi- 
tectoral olyeota, 141. 
Vikramorvsll, a drama by Kilid&sa, 
references to architectural 
matters from, 82 

Vistu-parnsha, the preeiding deity 
of the site for a building, descrip- 
tion of, 88 96 

Vfistn*ratn4vali, a treatise, references 
to arohiteotnral matters from, 140. 

V4stn*sft* > a, an arohiteotnral treatise, 
108. 

Vistu-t&stra, science of architecture, 
objeote treated in, 1 ; its mytbioal 
origin, 84 ; treatises bearing the 
title of, 102, 108,125*126, 140. 

V&stu-vidyl, a treatise, references to 
architectural matters from, 122, 
178; name of a chapter of the 
Brihai-tamhitH, 22, 161. 
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Vistu-vidyipati, one of (be thirty-two 
authorities on which M&naMta 
was based, 166. 

Visu-deva, Vishnu, his image, as des- 
cribed in Agni-pura\ia, 21 ; one 
of tie eighteen professors of 
architecture, as mentioned in 
Mtittya-piy&na, 164 ; popularity 
in the time of MdnasHra of, 189. 

Vasu-bandhu, a preacher of Buddhism 
at the time of Naraeiihha-Qupta- 
Bal&ditya, 192. 

Vitipi, early Chftlukyaa of, 191- 

Vatsa, kings of, 178. 

Viyu-puripa, references to architec- 
tural matters from, 21 ; age of, 
194. 

Vedas, references to architectural 
matters from, 5—8 ; their know- 
ledge necessary for architects, 86, 
188; a type of pavilion (man- 
dapa) for an assembly-hall, 64. 

Vedinta-sira, an example' of treatises 
ending in adra, like M&nat&ra, 2. 

Vedi-bhadra, a class of pedestal, 44, 
128. 

Vedi-(kft), altar, 87 ; platform, railing, 
61, 92. 

V edika-ohatushtaya, four platforms, 
108. 

Vedi-klnta, a olass of four-storeyed 
building, 60, 112. 

Vengi, the territory between the 
Kfishni and the Qodivarl, con- 
queted by Samudragupta, 184. 

Venus, temple of, 164, 147. 

VesUi, oity of, 9. 


Vesara, a style of architecture and 
sonlpture, 24, 48, 110, 118, 119, 
180*181, 179, 198 ; characteristic 
features of, 176 ; a circular type 
of cars and chariots, 61 ; a class 
of phalli, 78 ; the territory of (the 
Telugu scripts), 180, 182, 188. 

Vefcman, residential buildings, 41. 

Vidiri-(k&), a demoness, offerings made 
to, at the time of constructing a 
building, 88. 

Videha, the territory of the Janaka 
type of twelve-storeyed building, 
178. 

Vidya-dharas, semi-divine beings, their 
images, 64, 80. 

Vighneta, a deity, temple of, 99. 

Vibiras, Buddhist monasteries, one of 
five classes of buildings des- 
cribed in. Buddbist literature, 10, 
3a 

Vijaya, a class of two-storeyed build- 
ing, 60, 1 11 ; an ootagooal type of 
building, 1 18, 114; another type, 
118; types ofpavilions(mo 9 (bpa), 
68. 64 ; a kind of throne, 62 

Vijaya-rftja-deva, the language of the 
inscription of, 212. 

Vikalpa or Saihkalpa), a classification 
of buildings. 41. 48, 110, 118, 
14< ; a class of phalli, 78 ; a type 
of doors, 166. 

Vikramftdityia, king of lljjain and 
stated to be the patron of Kftli- 
dfisa, Varfthamihlra, etc., 22, 161. 

Village, its plans and other details 
(see Grftma and tiagara), 89, 144 
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Virofina, pavilion, 17, 18; buildings 
in general, 47*48 ; a square type 
of building, as mentioned in Agni 
and Oaruda Purdnat, 118 ; other 
types as mentioned in Bhavithya- 
purtyo, and Bfihat-aamhita 116, 
117 ; Dravidian temples, 177. 

Vimina-cbobbauda. a class of eight* 
storeyed building, as described in 
Mattyo’jturAna and in Brihat- 
tatohiti, 115, 117. 

VimAna-vatthu, a Buddhist treatise, 
references to architectural matters 

from, 9. 

Vina tana, the eastern boundary of the 
territory of the Madhya-lc&nt a 
type of twelve-storeyed buildings, 
178, 

VinatA, the mother of Oaruda, 81. 

Viniyaka-lakshana, image of Ganeha, 

98. 

Vinaya texts, Buddhist scriptures, re* 
ferenoesto architectural matters 
from, 11, 14. 

Vindhya, the range ef mountain 
between. North and South India, 
178, 174, 180. 

Vipula, dimensions (of buildings), 
42. 

VipulAkriti-(ka), a daw of six-storeyed 
building, 60,112, 

Vipulinka, a class of six-storeyed 
building 60, 112. 

Vira, a kind of throne, 62. 

Vira-bhadra, image of, 108. 

Vlra-kanfba, a kind of column, 46 ; 
a moulding, 126, 161. 
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Vlrlsana, a type of pavilion (man- 
dapa), 119. 

VirA(a, a olass of twelve-storeyed 
building, 60, 118, 198 ; topo- 
graphy of the oountry of, 173, 
174, 17*. 

Viiila, a rectangular type of building 
as mentioned in A gnx and Oaruda 
Puranat, 118, 114 ; another type 
as described in R&mik&gama, 118; 
a type of pavilion ( mandapa ), as 
mentioned in SuprabhedSgama, 
119 ; one of thirty-two authorities 
on whioh M&n ai&ra was based, 
165, also perhaps the architec- 
tural portion of Malayapurana, 
164. 

Vifillftksha, one of the eighteen Pro- 
fessors of architecture -mentioned 
in Matsya-pur&na, 164. 

Vitesh&rohana, a kind of throne for 
special worship of a deity in, 62. 

Vishnu, description of the image of, 
7J ; tk\J deity of, 74; an order of 
columns, 126, 126, 160, 151; 
origin of the science of architec- 
ture asoribed to, 84, 165 {popu- 
larity of his worship at the time 
of Mantu&ra, 187—180 ,* temple 
of, 191 ; in the time of the 
Guptas predeleotion for, 194-196. 

Vishun-bhAga, middle-part of the 
phallus, 78. 

Vishnu -gupta the author of Artha* 
Metro, 170. 

Vishna-kAnts, an order of ootagonal 
columns, 45, 126-126, 160-151; 
a column combined with twelve 
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minor pillars, 46 ; a olass of 
four*atoreyed building, 50, 112 ; a 
type of gate-houses (gopura), 52 

Viabufrpur&ua, age of, 1 4. 

Viahuu-saihhita, references to sonlp- 
tnral matters from, 67. 

Visva bodha, one of the thirty-two 
authorities on which Minat&ra 
was based, 165. 

Viivak, references to architectural 
matters from, 140, 

Viiva-k&nta, classes of five and nine- 
storeyed buildings, 50, 112. 

Visva-karmao, one of the four heaven* 
ly architects from whom came the 
four classes of earthly architects, 
35, 166 ; synopsis of the treatise 
of, 96—99 ; comparative study of. 
101, 102, 163, 164, 165 ; further 
references to arohiteotural 
matters from, 107. 

Vifeva karma-prakata, one of the seve- 
ral treatises ascribed to Vitya- 
karman, 91 

Vikva-karma-iilpa, a treatise on archi- 
tecture, its synopsis, 96—99. 

Vikra-karma*v4stu-4astra, one of the 
several treatises ascribed to 
V it va- Karman, 96. 

Vikva-karmotpatti, origin of Vitva- 
karman, 98. 

Vitva-kfityapa, one of the thirty-two 
authorities on wfaiob il&ntu&ra 
was baaed, 165. 

Vitveta, one of the thirty-two autho- 
rities on which itana&ra was 
based, 165. 


Vttva-B&ra, a treatise, references to 
aruhitectnral matters from, 108; 
one of the thirty-two authorities 
on which M&nat&ra was based, 165. 

Vitvetvara, one of the beet known 
phalli in India, his temple at 
Benares, 72. 

Vitasti, span, a measure, 86. 

Vitruvia. the family of which Vitru- 
vius, the Roman arobiteot, was 
born, 160. 

Vitruvius, references to arohiteotural 
matters from hie treatise, 87, 
172 ; origin of columns as given 
by, 126; bis treatise compared 
with M&naa&ra, 184—159, (re- 
ferenoes to several editions of hie 
treatise, 184 — 186); eimilarlity in 
number aod titles of chapters, 
187 ; in training of arohi toots, 
187—141 ; in preliminary chap- 
ters, 141—143 ; in town-planning, 
143—147 ; in forms, species and 
foundations of buildings, 147—149; 
in columns, 149—153 ; in courts, 
154-155 ; in doors. 1-5-156 ; m 
sculptural measures, 156—167; in 
language and title, 158-159 ; 
bis identity and age, 160, 198. 

Vivfi(vra)ta, a class of nine-atoreyed 
building, 50, 112, 168, 169. 

Vrihaspati, one of the eighteen pro* 
fessora of areiutectnre mentioned 
in iiatsya-pur&iyi, J64. 

V rihi, rice, one of the several mate* 
rials of which foundations ate 
rondel 48a 
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V f iksha-ea&grabana, collection of 
wood foe building, 94 

Trisha, a olast of two-storeyed build* 
ing, as described in Malaya- 
pur&na, 115; other clauses men* 
tioned io Bhaviahya -pur&na, 110, 
in Brihat -aamhUi, 117. 

Vrishabha, bull, oval types of build* 
ings mentioned in Agni and 
Qaruda Purlin at, 118, 114 ; des- 
cription of the image of, 82. 

Vriahabha-vihana, bull, the riding 
animal, image of, 94, 100, 107. 

Vrita, one of the thirty-two autho- 
rities on which M&naa&ra was 
based, 165. 

Vritta round, types of building men- 
tioned in Bhaviahya-pur&m and 
BfihaUaa+hita, 117, 168, 169 jan 
order of columns, 125, 126, 150, 
151. 

V}itta*kumbha, a moulding of the 
Pedestal of the phallus, 74 

Vptta*sphu$ita-(lakBha9a), an archi- 
tectural matter, as described in 
A thiumadbheda of Kifcyapa, 92. 

Vuloan, temple of, 146. 

Vylghra, tiger, architectural details 
of the cage of, 70. 

Vyftjana, fan, an artiole of furniture, 

68 . 

Vy&sa, one of the several authorities 
on whose works the arohiteotural 
treatise - of Sanat-kumlra was 
based, 102. 
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W 

Watoh-towers, provided for the sur- 
rounding walls, 40. 

Water-ohannel (nftla), description of, 
49. 

Waterways (and drains), construction 
of, 25, 89, 40. 

Wood-joinery, varieties and other 
details of, 47. 

Y 

Tajam&na, worshipper, the height of 
the image of a deity is deter- 
mined aucordiug to the height 
of, 77- 78, 121, 124 

Yajfla-kftnta, a class of five-storeyed- 
building, 50, 112. 

Yajflopavita, Brahmanioal sacred 
thread, 98. 

Tajur-veda, reference to architectural 
matters from, 15. 

Takshas, semi-divine beings, their 
images described, 61, 80. 

Tama one of the several authorities 
on architecture, on whose works 
the architectural treatise of 
Sanat-kumlra was based, 102. 

Tama-klnta, classes of five and eleven- 
storeyed building, 50, 112 

T&na, conveyance, including Adika, 
tyandana. HbikA, ratio, 36, 60, 
62,90. 

Yantra, machines, details of, 108, 187. 

TQkft, louse, unit of measurement, 
85, 122. 
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Yantra-gyiha, a bathing place for hot 
sitting baths, a room, 11. 

Yard-stick, a measure, preparation 
of, 86. 

Yiaka, author of Nxruhta, references 
to architectural matters from, 88. 

Yava, harelr oorn, a unit of measure- 
ment, 85, 122. 


Yoni-dvlra (also known as Pratfla), 
a moulding of the Pedestal of the 
phallus, 78. 

Z 

Zend-Avesta, Ahura-Masda of, 186, 
172. 

Ziggarats (of Ohaldeea), details of, 14. 
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